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PLAN 

FOR RE-PRINTIKO THE 

AGRICULTURAL SURVEYS. 

BY THE 

PRESIDENT 
OF THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

ABOARD eftablilhed for the purpofe of making every 
effential enquiry, into the Agricultural State, and the 
means of promoting the internal improvement of a powerful 
Empire, will neceflarily have it in view, to examine the 
fources of publick profperity, in regard to various import- 
ant particulars. Perhaps the following is the moft natural 
order for carrying on fuch important inveftigations ; namely, 
' to afcertain, 

I. The riches to be obtained from the furface of the na* 

tional territory, 
a. The mineral or fubterraneous treafurcs of which the 
country is pofleiTed. 

3. The wealth to be derived from its ftreams, rivers, ca*- 

nals, inland navigations, coaAs, and filheries. And, 

4. The means of promoting the improvement of the 

people in regard to their health, induilry, and morals, 
founded on zjlatiftical furvey, or a minute and care- 
ful enquiry into the a£hial flate of every parochial 
diflrifl in the Kingdom, and the circumftances of its 

inhabitants. 

B Under 
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Under one or other of thefe heads, every point of real 
importance, that can tend to promote the general happinefs 
of a great nation, feems to be included. 

Inveftigations of fo extenfive and fo complicated a nature 
mud require, it is evident, a confiderable fpace of time before 
they can be completed. Differing indeed in many refpefts 
from each other, it is better perhaps that they fhould be 
undertaken at different periods, and feparately confidered. 
Under that impreffion, the Board of Agriculture has hitherto 
direfted its attention to the firft point only, namely, the 
cultivation of the furface, and the refources to be derived 
from it. 

That the fa6ts effential for fuch an inveftigation might be 
colledled with more celerity and advantage, a number of in- 
telligent and refpedable individuals were appointed, to fumifti 
the Board with accounts of the flate of hufbandry, and the 
means of improving the different diftridls of the kingdom. 
The returns they fent were printed, and circulated by every 
means the Boarcf of Agriculture could devife, in the difbids 
to which they refpe<3ivcly related; and in confequence of 
that circulation, a great mafs of additional valuable informa- 
tion has been obtained. For the purpofe of communicating 
that information to the publick in general, but more efpe- 
cially to thofe counties the moft interefted therein, the Board 
has refolved to reprint the Survey of each County, as foon 
as it feemed to be fit for publication; and among feveral 
equally advanced, the counties of Norfolk and Lancailer 
were pitched upon for the commencement of the propofed 
publication; it being thought moil advifable to begin with 
one county on the Eaftern, and another on the Weftern 
coaft of the Ifland. When all thefe Surveys (hall have been 
thus re-printed, it will be attended with little difficulty to 
draw up an abfhail of the whole (which will not probably 

exceed 
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exceed ^wo^MT ti^ee vdu9fe$ <\}mtQ) to be lai4 V^fore his 
Majedy, and both Houfes of Parliament; and afterwards a 
general Report on the prefenit (late qf the country, and the 
means of its improvement, may be iyftematfcally arranged, 
according to the various fubjefts CQnne<$ed with agriculture. 
Thus every individual in the kingdom may nave, 

1. An account of the hui[ba@4<y of bis own particular 

county; or, 

2. A general view of the agricultural ftate of the kingdom 

at large, according to the counties^ or di(lri£ts, int9 
which it is divided; or, 

■ 

3. An arranged fyAem of informatiofi on agricultural lub- 

je6b, whether accumulated by the ^oard fince its 
eftabliftiment, or previoufly known; 

And thus information refpefling the ftate of the kingdoin, 
and Agricultural knowledge in genend, will be attainable 
^wth every pofliWe advantage. 



In re-printing thefe Reports, it was judged neccflary, that 
^aey jDhould.be drawn up acoordiog to one uniform model; 
and after fully confidering tjhe fubgecSt, the following form 
was pitched upon, as one that would include in it all the 
particulars which it was necefTary to notice in an Agricul- 
tural Survey. As the other Reports will be re-printed in 
the lame manner, the reader will thus be enabled to find 
out at once, where any point is treated of, to wtuoh he^nay 
ViUti to direA his attention. 
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PLAN OF THE RE-PRINTED REPORTS. 

Preliminary Obfervations. 

CHAF. 

I. Geographical State and Circumftances. 

Sect* i. — Situation and Extent. 
2.<— *Divifions. 
3. — Climate. 
4. — Soil and Surface. 
5. — ^Minerals. 
6.— Water. 

11. State of Property. 

Sect. i. — Eftates, and their Management. 
2.— Tenures. 

IIL Buildings. 

Sect. i. — Houfes of Proprietors. 

2. — Farm Houfes and Offices j and Repairs, 
3.— Cottages. 

IV. Mode of Occupation. 

Sect. i. — Size of Farms.— Charadler of the 

Farmers. 
2.: — Rent — in Money — ^in Kind-— in Pcr- 

fonal Services. 
3«"' — Tythes. 
4. — ^Poor-Rates. ' 
5. — Leafes. 
6. — Expence and Profit. 

V. Implements. 

VI. Inclofing — Fences — Gates. 
VII. Arable Land. 

Sect. i. — Tillage. 
2.— 'Fallowing. 
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CHAPr 

VII. Sect. 3. — Rotation of Crops. 

4. — Crops commonly cultivated; their Seed, 

Culture, Produce, &c.* 
5. — Crops not commonly cultivated. 

VIII. Grafs. 

Sect. i. — Natural Meadows and Failures. 
2. — Artificial Graflfes. 
3. — Hay Harvcft. ^ 

4. — Feeding. 

IX. Gardens and Orchards. 
X. Woods and Plantations. 
XL Waftes. 
XII. Improvements. 

Sect, i.-— Draining. 

2.' — Paring and Burning. 
3. — Manuring. 
4. — Weeding. 
5.-^Wateringi 



* Where the quantity is con&derable9 the information refpedling the 
crops commonly cultivated maybe arranged under the following heads: 



..Preparation {^^«^J 

^. Sort. 

3. Steeping* 

4% Seed (quantity &wn.) 

5. Time of fowmg. 



6. Culture whilft 5we'.ding,? 

7. Harve^. 

8. Threihing. 
9* Produce. 

10. Manufacture of bread. 



In general the fame heads will fuit the ft^owing grains: 
Barley. Oats. Beans. Rye. Peafe. Buck-wheat. 

Vetches • • - Application. 

Colc-feed.|£:f8.}' 

[Drawn ------ -"J 
KettJn'glaV'IIf 
— — in houfes - - -J 
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XIII. LiveStock- 

,.jj. . Sict.' Xi— tCattlc. 

. ..3.-— HOTfc% a94 their Ufe in Hu(bandry, 
compared to Oxen. 
4. — Hogs. 

.c. '^^— RabKts. 

6. — Poultrir. : 
7. — Pigeoi)!^. 
8. — Bees. 

XIV. Rural Ecoriomy. 

Sect. i. — Labour — Servants — Labourers— 
* Houi^ of Lslbour* > - 

2. — Provifions. 

3. — Fiiel. 

XV. Political Economy, as connected with 

or afFefting Agriculture. 

Sect. i. — Roads. 

2. — Canals. 

3. — Fairs. 

4.— Weekly Markets. 

5.—- Commerce. 

6.i^Maniifa6lures. 
^ . - 7. — Poor. 

• .. ; 8. — Population. 

XVt. Obftacles to Improvement; including ge- 
neral Obfervations od Agricultural L&giflatioti and Police^ 

' - r 

XVII. Milcellaneous Obfervations. 

• "Sect, i,— Agriculttiral Societies. 
2.— Weights and M^fures. 

Conclufion. — Means of Improvement, and the Meafures 

ddcuhted for that Purpofe. 

Appendix. 
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PERFECTIOK in fuch inquiries is not in the power 
of any body of men to obtain at once, whatever may be th« 
extent of their views, or the vigour of their exertions. If 
Lewis XIV. eager to have his kingdom known, and pof- 
feifed of boundlefs power to cStQ, it, failed fo much in the 
attempt, that of all the provinces in his kingdom, only one 
was fo defcribed as to fecure the approbation of pofterityj* 
it will not be thought flrange that a Board, poiTefled of 
means fo extremely limited, fhould find it diiEcult to reach 
even that degree of perfedion which, perhaps, might have 



♦ See Voltaire's Age of Lewis XTV. voL ii. p. lay^ ia8, edit. 175a. 

The following extracfl from that work will explain the circumftance 
above alluded to. 

" Lewis had no Colbert, nor Louvois, when about the year i6^Sf 
" for the inftrudlion of the Duke of Burgundy, he ordered each of the 
<< intendants to draw up a particular defcription of his province. By 
'* this means an exacSl account of the kingdom might have been ob- 
** tained, and a juft enumeration of the inhabitants. It was an ufeful 
<< work, though all the intendants had not the capacity and attention 
« of Monfieur de Lamoignon 'de Baville. Had what the king direAcd 
<< been as well executed in regard to every province, as it was by this 
** magiflrate in the account of Languedoc, the coUedlion would have 
^< been one of the moft valuable monuments of the age. Some of them 
*^ are well done; but the plan was irregular and imperfed^, becaufe all 
" the intendants were not reftrained to one and the fame. It were to 
<< be wiihed, that each of them had given, in columns, the number of 
'< inhabitants in each eledlion; the nobles, the citizens, the labourers, 
'' the artiians, the mechanics, the cattle of every kind; the good, the 
" indifferent, and the bad lands; all the clergy, regular and fecular; 
*' their revenues, thofe of the towns, and thofe of the communities. 

<< All thefe heads, in moft of their accounts, are confufed and im- 
" pcrfeA; and it is frequently neceflary to fearch with great care and 
** pains to find what is wanted. The defign was excellent, and would 
•* have been of the greateft ufe, had it been executed with judgment 
" and uniformity,'* 

been 
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been attainable with more extenfive powers. The candid 
Reailer cannot expe<^ in thefe Keports more than a certain 
portion of ufeful information, fo arranged as to render th^m 
a bafis for further and more detailed enquiries. The atten> 
tion of the intelligent Cultivators of the kingdom, however, 
will doubtlels be excited, and the minds of men in general 
gradually brought to confider fevourably of an undertaking, 
which will enable all to contribute to the national (lores of 
knowledge, upon topicks fo truly intereflirig as thofe which 
concern the Agricultural interefts of their country; interefts, 
which on jud principles never can be improved, until the 
prefent ftaie of the kingdom be fully known, and the means 
of its future improvement afcertained with minutenc^ and 
accuracy. 




PRBLIHINARV 
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PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS 



TO THE 



SOMERSETSHIRE RE-PRINTED REPORT. 



THHE following Remarks on the prefent ftate of Agri- 
-*• culture in the county of Somerfet having been made 
without an adual furvey, thofa readers who are converfant 
with the fubje£t will be able, no doubt, to point out many 
defeSiSy errors^ and omijjions. 

The Writer, however, prefumes, that though he may not 
have fpecifically and exprefsly touched on all the pra£^ices 
and improvements of the beft farmers, yet that no kind or 
dafs of thefe matters has been abfolutely overlooked. 

He does not profefs to have given a compleat detail of 
the vaiious branches of rural management, but to have dif- 
cufled the moil important articles belonging thereto; and he 
has done his utmoft to treat the fubje£t in fuch a manner, 
and to exprefs his meaning in fuch a language, as might be 
beft adapted to the imderftanding and comprehenlion of 
common farmers. 

Should the fubje<Sl of inclojingy 6fr. the Wajie Lands^ be 
thought by fome to occupy too much room, the writer in-» 
treats them to weigh in their own minds, whether any thing, 
fo nearly related to publick as well as individual good, can 
be too difiufely handled^ or too ftrongly recommended. 

To 
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To the following Gentlemen the writer is indebted for 
valuable information, and he begs leave to exprefs his 
warmeft acknowledgements for the fame: 

Mr. Perkins, of Oakhill near Shepton-Mallet. 

Mr. Anderdon, of HenJadc near Taunton. 

Mr. Whitmarsh, of Batts near ditto. 

Mr, Abraham,' of White-Lackirigton. 

Mr. Matthews, of Bath, Secretary to the Agricultural 

Society. 
Mr. Paget, of Cranmoof. 
Mr. Crocker, of Frome. 
Mr. Lock, of Brent. 
Mr. White, of Sand near Wells. 
Mr. Phippen, of Mere near ditto.' 
Mr. KiNGDON, of Milverton near Taunton. 
Mr. Davis, of Longlcat, Wilts. 
Mr. Palfreman, of North Devon. 
Ilev. Unwin Clarke, of Monkfilver. 

Others who promifed their affiftance, and who, from 
practical knowledgej were competent to the tafk, withhekj 
their communications, from an ill-founded apprehenfion, 
that the eftablifhment of a Board of Agriculture was pre^ 
paratory to additional taxation under fome form or other. 

This the writer has r^afqi^ tp mention with regret. 
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AGRICULTURAL SURVEY 



OF 



SOMERSETSHIRE. 



CHAPTER I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL STATE AND 
CIRCUMSTANCES. 



Sect. i. — Situation and Extent. 

SOMERSETSHIRE is a maritime county, in the 
Sotidi-weft part of England, having the Brifiol Channel 
on the Weil — ^Gloucefterlhire, and the city and county of 
Briftol, on the North — Wihfhire on the Eaft«— and Devo|i- 
fhire on the South and South- Weft. 

Its fdfrm is oblong, being in tength from Nqrth-eaft tQ 
South^weft 80 miles — in t»'eadth from £aft to Weft abouf 
36 miles— and in circumference about 200 miles* 

The reporter cannot with abfolute preciiion ftate the total 
amount of acres, or the number of inhabitants, in this 
county; but he donceivts the former to be about one million 
of acres, and the latter about three hundred thoufand. The 
average value per aqre of the inclofed and cultivated land is 
not lefs now than tweMy-fi&e (hillings per annum; and at 
the Revolution the total annual Value was eftimated at 

37S,oooL 
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and Brandon hills, to fow 9 fortnight earlier in the ^utamai 
and a fortnight later in tibe fpring, than is generally recom-^ 
mended in books of huibandry or gardening. 

SfiCT. 4. — Soil and Surface. 

For fertility of foil, and general produce, this county 
{lands eminently high in reputation. The plains arc re- 
markable for their luxuriant herbage, which fumiflies not 
only a fufficiency for its own confumption, but alfo a con- 
fiderable furplus for other markets : London, Briftol, Sa- 
lifbury, and other parts of the kingdom, are annually fup- 
plied with fat oxen^ jheepy and hogs^ together with cyder^ 
cheefe^ butter, and many other articles, in great abundance. 
Nor are the hills by any means deficient in their arable pro- 
ducSions ; yet it muft be admitted, that its vicinity to the 
Briftol Channel, which fills the air with watery vapours un- 
j&vourable to the ripening of corn, puticularly in the 
wcftern diftrifts, induces a preference in fevour of grazing 
and dairy hufbandry : and in confequence thereof, vaft quan- 
tities of grain are annually purchafed from the adjacent 
counties of Wilts and Dorfet, to the amount of at leaft 
one hundred thoufand quarters — ^by which, the county 
would be drained of its money, were it not for the coal, 
cattle, &c. which are fent in return. 

MOUNTAINS. 

The furface of the inland parts is varied by lofty hills, 
rich level plains, and bold afpiring woods. The moft noted 
hills are, ^antoci, Brandon and Dunkry, Mendip, Poulden, 
Broadfield and Leigh-down, LanfdowHy White-down, and 
Black-down. 

The foil of thefe mountains maybe thlis ftated; ^antock, 
&c« ((ituated between the town of Taunton and the fea) 

a thin 
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a thin variable foil, covering a loofe (helly rock, interfpcrfed 
with occafional lime-ftone. Foulden-hill^ (between Bridg- 
water and Glaftoobury) a ftrong furface, covering a bed of 
clay or marl. Mendip-hills^ (between the city of Wells and 
BriftoL) Broadfield 2ind Lcigh^down^ (near Briftol) a gravelly 
loam on a lime-ilone rock. Lanfdown^ (near Bath) a free- 
jftone grit. fFbite-down^ (near Chard) variable. Blacks 
down^ (on the confines of Devon) a thin furfece of black 
earth on a bed of fand or gravel. Almoft every fpecies of 
foil (chalk excepted, of which there is only a fmall portion 
in the eaftem divifion) may be found in different parts of 
the county, and of a quality highly fertile and produfKve. 

FORESTS. 

Its antient forefts are, Selwood^ near Frome; Mendip^ 
between Frome and the Briftol Channel; Exmoor^ between 
the port of Watchet and the north-weft part of Devon; 
Neroche^ near Uminfler; and North-Petherton^^ ns2cc Bridg- 
water. 

r 

MOORS. 

. The principal Moors are, 

King-Sedgmoor, near Bridgw^ater. 
Eaft-Sedgmoor, between Wells and Glaftonbury. 
Weft-Sedgmoor, between Taunton and Langport. 
North-moor and Stanmoor, near the ifle of Athelney. 
Common-moor, near Langport. 
Weft-moor, Curry and Hay-moor, near North- Curry. 
Kings-moor, between Uchefter and Somerton. 
Ilemoor, on the river Ivel. 



• The pariih of North-Petherton, at the prefent sera, confifts of as 
good arable and paflure land as any in the county ; and mayy I be* 
lievey be eitimated at the average annual value of 40s. per acre. J. B. 

Brent- 
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Brent-marih, on the river Brue and Ax. 

Wefton-moor, near Uphill. 

Banwell and Sineath moors, near Churchill. 

Kenn-moor, near Yatton. 

Nailfea-moor, north of Kenn. 

Clapton-moor, between Clapton and Wirton. 

Of thefe many have been inclofed, drained, and improved, 
in the courfe of the laft twenty years, as will be notic^ 
hereafter. 

Sect. 5. — Minerals^ bfc. 

This county produces lead^ copper^ iron^ lapis calaminarh^ 
tnanganefej coaly lime-Jloney paving-Jlone^ tiling'/loneyfree-Jionej 
fullers^ -earthy marly and ochrt. 

Sect. b.-^Tf^ater. 

^The principal rivers are, the Avon, Ax, Brue, Parret, 
Yow, Cale, Chew, Tone, Frome, Ivel, Ex, and Barl. 

Of thefe, four only are navigable, viz. the Avon, from 
Bath to Briftol, 16 miles; the Brue, from Bridol Channel 
to Highbridge, 2 miles; the Parret, from Stert-Point to 
Langport, about 20 miles; and the Tone, from Taunton 
to Boroughbridge, 8 miles. 

For the fake of perfpicuity I (hall divide the county into 
three diftrifts : — the firft comprehending the traft of land 
included between the ports of Uphill and Kingroad on the 
weft, and the towns of Bath and Frome on the eaft. This 
I fhall call the narth-eaji diftrift. 

The next I (hall call the middle divifion; and is that por* 
tion of land which is bounded by the Mendip hills on the 
north, Bridgwater'-bay on the weft, and the town of Chard 
on the fouth. 

Thtfouth'WeJl divi(ion will occupy the remainder. 

NORTH- 
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NORTH-EAST DISTRICT. 
Sect. i. Climate^ Soily and Surface. 

^he furface of this diftri6l being very irregular, and inter- 
mixed with lofty hills and rich fertile plains, the climate is 
confequehtly exceedingly varied. On the weftem fide, in- 
cluding the hundreds of Winter- Stoke and Portbury, the 
foil is, for the moft part, a deep and rich mixture of clay and 
fand ; being originally a depofit by the fea, which, in antient 
times, flowed up a confiderable way into that part of the 
oouhtfy.^ 'Thefe Moor-lands, as they are called, are at the 
prefent time fubje^l to frequent inundation; and fometimes, 
in rainy feafons, are covered with water for four or five fuccef- 
five months. The luxuriant herbage produced by thefe 
lands, when cleared from fiagnant water, is fuch as to in- 
duce, in the mind of a man fond of national improvement, 
an ardent wifh to fee them completely drained. 

This, I think, might be efFefted in the following way: 
Let a fluiceor dam be built at the outlet of the river Yco or 
YoW, the apron of which fhould be placed near low- water 
mark. It is not neceflary to defcribe thefe fluices, or outlets, 
as they are common to mod counties bordering on the fea. 
Suffice it to fay, that thefe buildings are fumifhed vdth fold- 
ing doors, which (hut at the influx of the tide, and open on 
its retreat. From a fluice thus erected, let the bed of the 
river be lowered to an inclined plane of one foot in a mile. 
This is fuflicient to produce a current, and it will prevent 
any great depofit of fediment. Let the bottom be contradl- 
ed in its breadth, fo that the water in time of floods, may run 
with fufficient rapidity to cleanfe it of mud. In regard to 
the dimenfions and expence of fuch a main drain, the reader 
ihall be informed when we come to treat of Sedgmoor. . 

c In 
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In the pariflies of Congrefbury, Yatton, Banwell, Wint 
combe, Churchill, and Puxton, there are not lefs than three 
thoufand acres fubjeft to frequent inundation. AH thefe 
lands difcharge the greateft part of their waters into the river 
Yeo, and are under the infpe£lion of the Commiffioners of 
Water-Sewcrsj but the powers veiled in thefe commiffi- 
oners by Parliament are not fui&cient to ^able them to di» 
vert the courfe of the river, or to efkO: a radical cure. 

The tide fiows nearly feven niiles up the river Yeo; and 
at fix miles from the mouth of the river the fpring-tides flow 
five feet above the level al the adjacent lands. 

This would be cfFe£luaIly prevented by the dam before 
mentioned; and by cutting ptoper lateral drains, the whole 
di(fai(% might be advanced in value los. or 15s. per acre: 
and all this might be done at an expence which two years 
profit would reimburfe. Nothing is neceflary but efFe<^ual 
draining to make it as good land as any in the county. It 
requires no dung, or any extraneous manure, but may be 
kept in good heart by the contents of the ditches. 

To the northward of this diftricl lie the pariflies of Kenn, 
Kingfton-Seymour, Cleveden, Nailfea, Chdvey, and Cla- 
verham) poflefiing near four thoufand acres, alike fubje<5tto 
inundation. 

Thefe pariflies are fecured from the fea by a wall built 
with flone and lime, and elevated ten feet above the level 
of the land within. High tides fometimes overflow this 
wall, and when a (bong wefterly wind prevails, at the equi-^ 
noxes, the wall is frequently broken dpwn by the impetuo- 
fity of the waves, and large portions of the land are covered* 
Should this happen at the autumnal equinox, little injury 
is done; but if at the vernal, it kills the beft grafs, and the 
crop of the enfuing fummer is worth but little. Thefe lands 
difcharge their waters by two rivers, called the Little Ycos* 

At 
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At the mouth a£ thefe rivers are flukes, fuch as before de- 
fcribed, which prevent inundation yrfl»i^ /A^y^fl J but being 
not made deep enou^ at their ojutlet, and the rivers, by 
which the waters are conveyed, not being properly bottomed, 
the country is fubje£t to frequent land-Jioods. This level is 
fufceptible of the fame improvement, by a complete drain* 
age, as the former. At the fouth-weft of this divifion lie 
the pariflies of Churchill, Hutton, Banwcll, Locking, Wef- 
ton-fuper-Mare, and Uphill. Thefe lands are for the mod 
part occupied by dairy or grazing farmers, and are fubjed 
to frequent overflowings of the river, which runs through a 
dam or fluice at Uphill. It is prefunied, that if the bed of 
the river at Uphill, and the fluice throu^ which the water 
is difcharged, were deepened three feet, the evil would in a 
great degree be removed. 

Proceeding northward from hence you afcend Leigh- 
down. This is a traft of elevated land, extending from 
Cleveden to the Hot- Wells, near Briflol. It is principally 
fed with fheep, and confifls of nearly three thoufand acres* 
A large portion of this down will not adrpit of cultivation, 
the lim^-flone rock being within two or three inches of the 
furface. It is probable that this land will pay more as paf- 
ture than any other way. But the chief inconvenience arifes 
from the unlimited right of flocking, by which it is bur- 
thened with double the number it ought to have; the breed 
of neat cattle is greatly injured; and, in refpe£): to fheep, the 
quantity of wool leflened. To illufhate this obfervation, 
refpedling over-flocking, I fhall flate a cafe in point. A far- 
mer of this diflria, fome years fince, put twenty-five head 
officers and heifers into a piece of commonable land: the 
fpring being unfavourable to the purchafe of cattle, and a 
confiderable fatality having prevailed the preceding winter, 
the common was moderately ftockeds in confequence of 

c 2 which 
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which a profit of two pounds per head was made between 
the months of April and November. . Encouraged by this 
fuccefs, and flattering himfclf with the profpeft df fimilar 
profit, he purchafed tb6 next year one hundred head ; but 
others following his example, he, to his great mortification $ 
found that, infiead of profit, he fufiered a lofs of nearly one 
hundred pounds. 

From thefe premifes, may it not be fairly infeired, that the 
inclojing and dividing of commons, even in cafes where the 
plough cannot prudently be introduced, are beneficial both 
to the individual and the public; as the owner can then ap- 
portion his ftock to the quantity and quality of his land, and 
can have them at all times under his eye ? But of this fub- 
jedk more by and by. 

Sect. 5. Minerals^ 6ff. 

The Mendip hills are femous for their mines, particularly 
of lead and lapis calaminatis. The former are nearly ex- 
haufted, or at leaft the deep working is fo incumbered with 
water, that little can be done, and in all probability millions 
in value may remain concealed in the bowels of this moun- 
tain, 'till fpirit enough be found in the country to perforate 
it by cutting a level, or audit, through its bafe, namely, from 
Compton-Martin to Wookey-Hole.* 

* A plan fimilar to this has been talked of in a general way for fe- 
vcral years pall, but no regular fyftem has been formed. It might 
eventually prove higjily produ<5live to the adventurers ; and, whether 
taken in a proidncial or national view, be of great utility. The riik is 
^ certainly (mail, the advantage poflibly great. But there are many con- 
comitant circumftances which call for mature deliberation and able di« 
gellion ; fuch as the confent of the prq)rietor8 of land, the authority 
of Parliament, compenfiuion to the owners of pitches already made 
agreeable to the laws of the forcfl, the incorporation of a company, 
the appointment of a treafurer, clerk, manager, committee, &c. It. 
will ^0| moft probably, be expedted by the proprietors of land, that 
' more 
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The diftancc is about five miles, and the depth from the 
furfecc about one hundred and fifty yards; fuch a tunnel 
would not only convey off" all water, but the driving it, or 
the finking of the (haft or perpendicular pits, might lead to a 
difcovery of veins of lead hitherto unexplored, and perhaps 
as valuable as that now at Weft-Chewton, which, tradition 
lays, yielded 100,000/. within the fpace of an acre. What 
the expence of fuch an adventure might be, I cannot exaftly 
^certain 5 but, for argument fake, let us fuppofe it to be 
100,000/. — A thoufand fubfcribers, at 100/. each, would fuf- 
fice; and as no great number of men can, for want of room, 
be employed at the fame time, I would propofe that the prin- 
dpal money be vefted in government fecurities, and the /'«- 
tereft only expended ; this would keep in conftant pay more 
than one hundred workmen, and in all probability, before 
10,000/. were expended, difcoveries would be made highly 
beneficial to the adventurers, and to thepublick; and, even 
under the worft fuppofition, the only lofs would be that of 
^e intereft of 100/. to each individual. 

Jp times paft many thoufands a year have teen annually 
paid tp the fee of Wells for the lord's (hare (that is, one 
tenth) of the le^d dug on the fore(t within the parifh of Wells 
only; and is it not more than probable, that lead, like coal, 
may be moft valuable in the deep ? On Broadfield-down 
there are alfo vpins of lead; and in the pari(hes of Rowberrow, 
Shipham, and Winfcpmb, there are valuable mines of lapis 
calaminaris. This mineral is fometimes found withia a 



more than one level be driven, that all might have an equal chance of 
benefit. Such expedlation appears reafonable, and from the fmalt 
number of workmen that can poflibly be employed on a level at the 
lame time, the intereft of the capital will be fully fuf&cient for carrying 
on, not only the principal one, but alfo two or more others, from dif- 
ferent points, to thofe parts where, from the antient working, there is 
good caufc for expe<Sling Jto meet with ore. R. Pag?t. 
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yard of the furfacc, and fddom worked deeper than thirty 
fathoms. Between four and five hundred miners are con- 
ftantly employed in this buiinefs, and the average price is 
about five pounds per ton. In the parifhes of Compton* 
Martin and Eaft-Harptry are alfo many mines of a fimilar 
nature, and a confiderable number of men are confiantly 
employed therein.* 

The general method of difcovering the fituation and di* 
region of thefe feams of. ore (which lie at various depths^ 
from five to twenty fathoms, in a chafm between two benches 
of folid rock) is, by the help of the divining-rod^ vulgarly 
called y^«^; and a variety of ftrong teftimonies are adduced 
in fupport of this doftrine. Moft rational people, however, 
give but little credit to it, and confider the whole as a trick. 
Should the fa£l be allowed, it is difficult to account for it; 
and the influence of the mines on the hafel-rod feems to 
partake fo much of the marvellous, as almoft entirely to ex- 
clude the operation of known and natural agents. So con- 
fident, however, are the common miners of its efficacy, that 
they fcarce ever fink a (haft but by its diredlion ; and thofe 
who are dexterous in the ufe of it, wiD mark on the furface 
the courfe and breadth of the vein; and after that, with the 



• There are marks and indications of calamine from thefe parifhes 
in the wefti through the whole trad of Mendip to Mclls at the eailera 
extremity. At Merchant's-hill, in the parifh of Binegar, feveral tons 
were raifed fome years ago. It was of very good quality, and more 
would have been landed, had not the influx of the water jut a ftop to 
the works. At the fame time a large quantity was raifed at Mells, re- 
markably purcy free from heterogeneous mixture, and of excellent 
quality. It did not there defcend, in regular courfes, between the 
lime-llone rocks, but was found in large mafTes or hulks, lying hori- 
zontally, at about four or five feet from the furface, on a thin fcale of 
free-ftone which covered the rock ; and it is highly probable that much 
more remains to be diicovtred. R. P. 

afliftance 
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afliftanqe of the rod, will follow the fame courfe twenty times 
following blindfolded. 
At the requeft of many gentlemen I have annexed 

The Laws and Orders of the Mendip Miners, 
commonly called Lord Choke's Laws. 

Be it known, that this is a true copy of the inroUed, in 
the king's exchequer, in the time of king Edward the I Vth> 
of a debate that was in the county of Somerfct, between the 
Lord Benfield, and the Tenants of Chewton, and the Prior 
of Green-Oare: the faid prior complaining unto the king of 
great injuries and wrongs that he had upon Mendip ; being 
the king's forefl:, the faid king Edward commanded the lord 
Chock, the lord chief juftice of England, to go down into 
the county of Somerfet, to Mendipp, and fit in concord and 
peace in the faid county concerning Mendipp, upon pain 
of high difpleafure. The faid lord Chock fate upon Men* 
dipp on a place of my lords of Bath, called the Forger 
where (as he commanded all the commoners to appear, an4 
efpecially the four lords royals of Mendipp; that is to fay, 
the bifliop of Bath, my Iprd of Glafton, my lord Benfield, 
the earl of Chewton, and my lord of Richmond, with all th^ 
appearance, to the number of ten thoufand people) a pro- 
clamation was made, to enquire of all the company how 
they \yould bfe ordered; then they, with one confent, made 
anfwer, that they would be ordered and tryed by the four 
lords of the royalties ; and then the four lords roy^l were 
agreed, that the committers of Mendip (hould turn out their 
cattle at their out-lets, as much the fummer as they be able 
to winter; without hounding or pounding, upon v?hofe 
grounds foever they went to take their courfe and recourfe. 
To which the faid four lords royal did put their feals; and 
were alfo agreed;, that whofoever fliould break the faid bonds 

Ihould 
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♦ 

Ihould forfeit to the king a thoufand markS) and aU t;ho 
comminers their bodys and goods to be at the king's plea-« 
fure or command that doth either hound or pounds 

The old ancient occupation of miners in and upon Men- 
dipp, being the king's foreft of Mendipp, within the county 
of Somerfet, being one of the four ftaples of England, which 
have been e?cercifed, ufed, and continued, through the iaid 
foreft of Mehdipp, from the time whereof no man living 
hath not memory, as hereafter doth particularly enfue the 
order. 

1. Firji^ That if any man, whatfoever he be, that dpjth 
intend to venture his life to be a workman in the faid occu* 
pation, he muft firft of all crave licence of the lord of the 
foyle where he doth purpofe to work, and in his abfence, of 
his officers, as the lead-reave or bailiffe, and the lord, neither 
his officers can deny him. 

2. Item. That after the firft licence had the workman 
fhall never need to a(k leave again, but to be at his free will 
to pitch within the foreft, and to brake the ground where 
and in what place it (hall pleafe him, to his behalf and profit, 
ufing himfelf truftily and truly. 

3. Item, If any man that doth begin to pitch or groof 
(hall heave hjs hackes through two ways after the rake. 
Note, that he that doth throw the hacke muft ftand to the 
girdle or waift in tlic fame groof, and then no man (hall or 
may work within his hackes throwe, provided always that 
no man (hall or can ke^p but his wet and dry groof and 
his mark. 

4. Item. That when a workman have landed his oar, 
he m^y carry the fame to cleanfing or blowing to what mi- 
nery it (hall pleafe him, for the fpecdy making out of the 
(jim^e, fo that he doth truly pay the lord of the foyle where 
it was landed his due, which is the tenth part thereof. 

5. Item. 
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5. Item. That if any lord or officer hath once given 
licence to any man to build, or fet up any hearth or wafli- 
ing-houfe, to wadi, cleanfe, or blow oar, he th^t once hath 
leave fliall keep it for ever, or give it to whom h^ will, fo 
that he doth juftly p^y his Iptt lead, which js the tenth 
pound, which (hall be blown at the hearth or hearths; and 
alfo that he doth keep it tennantable, as the cuAom doth 
require. 

6. item. That if any man of that occupation doth pick 
pr fteal any lead or oare to the value of thirteen-pence h^f- 
penny, the lord, or his officer, may arreft all his lead- works, 
houfe, and hearth, with all his groofs and works, and keep 
them as fafely to his own ufe; and fliall take the perfon that 
hath fo offended, and bring him where his houfe is, or his 
work, and all his tools or inftruments to the occupation be- 
longs as he ufeth, and put him into the faid houfe, and fet 
fire on all together about him, and banifli him from that 
occupation before the miners for ever. 

7. Item, If that perfon doth pick or fteal there any more, 
he (hall be tryed by the law, for this l^w and cuftom hath 
no more to do with him. 

8. Item. That every lord of the foyle ought to keep two 
miner-courts by the year, and to fwear twelve men of the 
fame occupation for the redrefs of mifdemeanors touching 
the mineries. 

9. Item. That the lord or lords may make and grant 
manner of arrefts, viz. Firft, for ftrife between man and man, 
for their works under the ground or earth. Secondly, for his 
own dutys for lead or oare, wherefoever he findeth it upon 
the fame foreft. 

10. Item. That if any man, by means of misfortune, 
take his death, as by falling of the earth upon him, by draw- 
ing or ftifeling, or otherwife, as in time paft many have been, 

the 
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the workmen of the fame occupation are bound to fetch him 
out of the earth, and to bring him to chriftian burial at their 
own cofts and charges, although he be forty fathome under 
the earth, as heretofore hath been done, and the coroner, or 
any officer at large, (hall n6t have to do with him in any 
refpe<9:. 

COAL. 

Tb.is diftrift abounds with coal, and with refpecl to this 
article is reducible to the feparate divifions of. Northern and 
Southern. The former, including the pariflies of High- 
Littleton, Timlbury, Paulton, (with Glutton and Sutton 
adjoining to the weft, and Camerton and Dunkerton to the 
^ft of the diftrift) Radftock, and the northern part of 
Midfummer-Norton. The latter, the fouthern part of 
Midfummer-Norton, Stratton on the Fofs, (Halcombe and 
Afhwick adjoining the diftrift) Kilmerfdon, Babington, and 
Mells. 

Thefe, meaning the lattery are what were heretofore 
known by the name of Mendip collieries, and probably they 
were once within the verge of that extenfive foreft, though 
now in the midft of old inclofures. They being ftill fre- 
quently defcribed in ordinary books of topography by the 
fame name, (now obfolete in the neighbourhot)d) this 
remark was thought neceflary for the purpofe of iden- 
tification. 

In the Northern collieries the ftrata of coal form an incli- 
nation of the plane of about nine inches in the yard: thefe 
are in number nineteen. In thicknefs variable, from ten 
inches to upwards of three feet. If lefs than fifteen inches, 
they are feldom worked. Coal is now working generally 
from feventy to eighty fathoms in depth : in a few places 
deeper; and by a late iiltrodu6lion of machinery to raife it 

by 
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by the fteam-engine, a much greater depth of working will 
be obtained.* 

Profits of working in the aggregate, by nO means equal 
to the extent and rifque of the adventure; to a few works 
confiderable; to the majority very moderate. 

The coal is of prime quality; pure and durable in bump- 
ing; firm, large, and of a ftrong grain; which enfurijs its 
conveyance to almoft any diftance, without injury to its ap- 
pearance or quality, which cannot be exceeded in any part 
of the kingdom. Bath is the principal market of con- 
fumption; to which may be added, the weftern parts of 
Wiltfliire, and the next adjacent parts of Somerfetfliire, 
The quantity now raifed is from fifteen hundred to two 
thoufand tons weekly. A much greater can be fupplied, 
fhould an increafed demand require it. Boys and men, to 
the number of fifteen hundred, are employed in working it, 
with wages fufficiently adequate to procure them a com- 
fortable fubfifience. 

An application is intended to be made to parliament at 
the enfuing feffion, for leave to cut two branches of a canal 
for the accommodation of the collieries of this northern 
diftrift, to communicate with the rivers Avon and Kennett.f 
Should the bill pafs, a confiderable extenfion of fale may be 
reafonal)ly inferred. The permanence of the works is 



• As it may be a matter of confequence to all fuch coal-works whofe 
iituation in regard to water will admit of it, it ought to be noticed, 
that at Welton, a work in the northern part of Midfummer-Norton, 
the coal has lately been drawn up by a water-wheel on a new conllruc- 
tion; the machinery appendant to which is fo contrived as to anfwer 
the purpofe in the moft perfecfl and cheap manner; the ufe of horfes, 
as in the old way, being entirely fuperfeded ; and the confumption of 
fuel, as in the new way by the fteam-engine, altogether faved. R. P. 

t This ad has been obtained; and the canal is now (Jan. 1797) 
nearly half finilhed. 

amply 
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amply fecured by various contrivances, in preventing tho 
admiilion of the fprings into the deep working.' 

The number of works twenty-fix. The owners of the 
freehold from whence the coal is raifed generally receive an 
eighth of the grofs receipt of fale; but, to encourage thc^ 
proprietors to greater depths of working, have occafionally 
complied with a proportionable reduction of this quota, on^ 
account of the increafed expences in working; whereby they 
have derived a profit from coal, which otherwife would have 
been irrecoverably loft. Some, through ignorance and ftuhr. 
bomnefs, have withheld this concefTion, and thereby incurred, 
the lofs. 

Average price of coal five-pence per bufliel at the pit, 
(nine gallons meafure.) 

The Southern diftrift is on a more limited fcale of work-^ 
ing. The ftrata of coal form an inclination of the piano 
from eighteen to thirty inches in the yard ; in fome the 
plane is annihilated, and they defcend in a perpendicular 
direftion. There are in number twenty-five; in thicknefs 
from fix inches to feven feet; feldom worked under eighteen 
inches; in depth from thirty to fixty fathoms at the prefent 
working. By the fteam-engines, which are now, ereding 
in this diftrift, a much greater depth will be attained. Pro.- 
fits in the aggregate of working very trifling, if any, owing 
to the confumption of timber, and the expence of drawing 
.water. The coal of various quality; fome nearly equal to 
that of the northern diftrid ; but the greateft part lefs firm, 
of (horter grain, and lefs calculated for diftant carriage; but 
free to bum, wholly divefted of fulphureous ftench, and du- 
rable. The fmall coal excellent for the forge, and when 
reduced to a cinder, called coke^ by a prpcefe of very ancient 
ufage, it furniflies a fuel for drying malt, which, from its 
purity and total exemption from (moke, cannot be excelled, 

if 
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if equalled. The fouth-wcftem parts of Wilt(hire, the 
northern of Dorfet, and the caft and fouthem parts of So- 
merfet, are the markets for confumption. 

The quantity now raifed is from eight hundred to a thou- 
fand tons weekly, which, in the courfe of a few years, might 
be extended to two thoufand tons, if fale could be found. 
Boys and men empteyed at prefent amount to from five to fix 
hundred. An improved method of working has been lately 
adopted in fome parts of this diftricft, by which the fprings 
are prevented from inundating the deep working; whereby 
its extent and duration will be confiderably promoted, 

A canal to die works in this diftri<9:, which might be 
cut at an eafy expence, has been for fome time in contempla* 
tion;* and which not only would benefit the proprietors of 
the works, by extending the confumption, but alfo reduce 
the price to the more diftant confumers more than hal£ 

The average price of coal in this diftridl is three-pence 
three-farthings per bufhel. 

Should the works in the Northern diftrift be flopped, the 
probable increafe of the poor-rates would be 2000I. per 
annum. In the Sotithem (much more burthened with 
poor) to feven or eight (hillings in the pound. 

At Clapton alfo, a village lying to the north-weft of 
Leigh-Down, there is a coal-work which pofTefies the ad- 
vantage of a land-level of forty- four fathoms. At this pit 
are landed about 240 bufhels daily. The beft coal is fold 
at three-pence halfpenny per bufhel, and the fmall is (hipped 
at Portifhead-point for Wales, where it is ufed for burn- 
ing lime. 



• This is now (Jan. 1797) in execution, and the tonnage, &c. of 
coal to Fromc (nine miles) will not exceed as- per ton. 

South- 
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South-eaft of Leigh-Down is a vale of rich grafs land, 
extending from Bedminfter at the north-caft, to Brocklcy 
and Nailfea at the fouth-weft. 

Under this level are fuppofed to be inexhauftible veins of 
coal. At prefent they land 2500 bufliels a day. The bcft 
coal is fold at three-pence halfpenny, the middle fort at 
three-pence, and the fmall at two-pence, per bu(hel. One 
of the works is under contrad to ferve the glafs-houfes, 
fome time fince ere£bed in the parifh of Nailfea, at one penny 
farthing per bufhel. 

Thefe glafs-houfes confume about 2000 buflids weekly. 
The deepeft work is forty-two fathoms. The principal vein 
is five feet thick; fometimes more. The coal takes a fouth 
pitchj or inclination, never exceeding two feet in a fathooi* 
Litde timber is ufed; but they are much incommoded with 
water ; for the rock which lies above the coal fo abounds 
with fiiTures, that it is difficult to prevent the land water 
from pervading the bottom of the works. 

When the top veins are exhauiled, and the proprietors 
compelled to go deeper, it is a matter of doubt whetheif 
any power of a (leam-engine may be competent to the ta(k 
of keeping them dry. 

Many people are under alarming appreheniions left the 
coal-mines may be exhaufted by the extra demand produced 
by the extenfion of fale eftabliftied by the canals; — ^but fuch 
difquieting ideas will vanifh, when they are told that more 
than treble the prefent quantity could be raifed from the 
pits already in ufe, did the demand require it; and the in- 
creafed quantity might be fupplied for feveral hundred years. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER II. 



STATE OF PROPERTY. 



Ejlates and Tenures^ 

THERE are in this diftridi: many hxgt proprietors 
from 2000I. to 6000I. per annum; but dill the 
greateft part is poilfeiTed by the middle dais, holding from 
50L to 500I. per annum* Part is leafed out on lives; part 
is in demefne, and let out for fhort terms; and no fmall 
quantity is the fee of the occupiers, conilituting a moft re* 
fpefbble yeomanry. 

To thofe who are fenfible of the importance of agricul- 
ture to fociety, a contemplation of the caufes which have 
prindpally contributed to its advancement in this county 
cannot but be highly interefting. And foremoft, we may 
fafely rank, the alienation of property^ whereby lands, hereto- 
fore negleded and comparatively barren, have been advanced 
from fuch their unproductive ftate to a condition highly 
fertile and produftive. Next, the iucreafed population and 
extenfion of manufactures; together with the enlargement 
pf the city of Bath, 

Certain lands now held by their ancient tenures, and 
confcquently but little improved, prefent a lively portraiture 
of the former difgraceful ftate of the county, when contrafted 
with its prefent ftate of comparative perfection. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER III. 

BUILDINGS. 

'TPHERE are many fplendid gentlemen's feats, oma-* 
-*• mented with extenfive plantations, in this diflridt; and 
the farm-houfes and cottages are for the moft part commo- 
dious and comfortable — ^but on all the dairy farms, a (hame- 
ful inattention prevails, in refpeft to out-houfes and (beds 
for their ftock to retire to in the winter months. Cattle arc 
almoft univerfally ferved with their provender in the field; 
and many a dairy farmer, with twenty cows, fcarcely makes,- 
in the whole winter, a quantity of dung fuflicicnt to manure 
one acre of Iqnd. Com being generally flacked, the bams 
are fmall, and principally thatched with wheat-ftraw un- 
broken by the flail, which gives to the roof a very neat ap- 
pearance, and renders the building perfeftly fecure from rain. 
It has been of late too much the praftice for parifh-ofEcefl 
to proftrate cottages, and to leflen as much as poiGble the 
number of inhabitants in their refpe£live parifhes; this ab- 
furd and narrow-minded fyftem has received vigour and 
cxtenfion from the prevailing cuftom of making the tenant 
pay the poors levy. It is, however, a praftice vvhich cannot 
be too ftrongly reprobated ; and the ill effedis of it have been 
fo mafterly deplfted by Mr. Kent and other authors, that I 
(hall not fatigue the reader with a repetition of their argu- 
ments. On all the new inclofures (which for the mod part 
are fituated at a diftance from the inhabited villages) the 
credtion of cottages appears indlfpenftble^ as without them, 
the wade of time in going forward and backward to and 
from work amounts to nearly a quarter part of the day. 

It might alfo be added, that many of the cottages now in 
ufe are on too fmall a fcale. Few of them have more than 

one 
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One room above flairs. This is not only uncomfortable, 
but inconfiftent with that decency and modefty, with the 
importance of which children cannot be too early or too 
ftrongly impreffed* 

The rent of thefe cottages varies from thirty (hillings 
to fifty (hillings per year, including a fmall portion of garden- 
ground.* 

* It 18 but of little permanent utility to the cottagers to give them 
garden-groundy unlefs you fupply them annually with a certain por- 
tion of manure. J. B. 

*-^'j" ■" ' ■'- ' ' ' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MODE OF OCCUPATION. 



Sect, i .^^Size of Farms. CharaSier of Farmers. 

THE Farms in this diffai£t are not large, feldom exceed- 
ing 200I. per year, and accompanied with a fmall propor- 
tion of arable. Some of the dairy farms are fo fmall, as not 
to exceed 60K or 70I. per year; and many inftances can be 
produced of fuch little farmers breeding up a large family in a 
very refpe£bble way. In fuch inilances, it is generally found 
that the wife undertakes the whole management of the cows, 
and the hufband goes to daily labour. There are few trades 
in which a fmall capital can be employed to greater advan- 
tage . than this. As to the general charafter of farmers, 
truth compels to fay (and I mention it with regret) that there 
is a great want of juftice, candour, and liberality, in their 
conduct towards their landlords, and in their general fyftem 
of management. If not clofely watched, tliey will impo- 
verifh their eftates by ,felling the little ftraw they grow to 
the adjacent towns; and thou^ dung of the bdl kind may 
be bought, both in Briftol arid Bath, for 3s. or 4s. a wag* 
gon load, they fcarcely'ever take any back to their farms. 

They are alfo much bigotted to old cuftoms; and I hope 
I am not uncharitably fevere, if I add, that they are too 
juftly chargeable with a difregard of truth. This is the 
forerunner of all vice, and to the prevailing cuftom of telling 
lies at fairs, may be attributed the lobf^ morality of farmers 
in this moft eflential part of human refponfibility. 

It muft be acknowledged that there are many exceptions 
to tMs general obfervation. 

Sect. 
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Sect* 2. 

Rent is univerfally paid in money; and it is generally cuf- 
tomary to receive the Michaelmas rent at Lady-day, and 
the Lady-day's rent at Michaelmas. No perfonal fervice 
is exacted. 

Sect. 3.— 37/i&^j* 

I muft beg leave to wave a difcuiCon of this difficult 
though important fubjeft. Suffice it to fay, that' if they 
are a grievance, (which I believe few will difpute) it is a 
grievance eftablilhed by the laws of the land, and no violent 
or har(h methods of relief can be juftified. In refpeft to 
their influence on the agriculture of this diJlriSf^ I fee but 
little to complain of: both the clergy and the lay-impro* 
priator have been fo moderate in their demands, and in ge- 
neral have agreed to fo reafonable a compofition, that the 
progrefs of improvement has received but little Check on 
this account: 

There is one method by which I think tithes might be 
fairty and honourably got rid of, and that is by purchafe. 
The unappropriated tithe-holder could have no juft reafon 
for complaint if he were paid a fair value for his property; 
and the clergy might at this time, from a fund eilablifhed 
under the direction and controul of the le^flature, and gua* 
ranteed by government, enjoy fuch an increafe of annual 
income as would be a fufficient compenfation for any' fup-^ 
pofed advance in the different articles of human fupporti 
convenience, or comfort. 

Sect. 4. — Psor-Rates* 

In refpcft to the county of Somerfet, the poor's levy is a 
more alarming grievance than tithes. 

D 2 Many 
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Many pariflics, which within twenty yearg paft paid nd 
more than 50I. per annum to the poor, now pay 200L and 
unlefs fome plan of prevention be adopted, the evil is not 
likely to abate. This increafe of the poor's rate has been 
general^ and may be attributed partly to an incareafed popu« 
lation, and partly to a growing diflblutenefs in the manners 
of the poor, which ever accompanies national improvements 
A£live exertions in thi5 way cannot fail to produce a fear- 
city of labour; and to this, as naturally follows, an advance 
df wages; but the misfortune is, that fuch an advance is 
not accompanied with a growing difppfition in the work* 
man to maintain^ in a more comfortaUe way, bis wife and 
family, or to lay by againft a time of need. No; if he can 
earn eight or nine fhillings vafour days of the week, the re- 
maining two days are devoted to pleafure, or luxury, and the 
wife and children are in a worfe fituation than when more 
moderate wages compelled him to conilant work. 

I have known many inilances, where the wages of a 
collier and his family, not exceeding five perfons, have beeni 
twenty-five fhillings per week, and their improvidence has 
been fuch, that one week's illnefs has brought them to the 
parifh for afTiflance. 

I can alfo look back to the time, when a commendable 
degree of pride operated on the minds of the lower clafs, 
and withheld them from applications to the parifh fcwr relief, 
unlefs in great diflrefs. 

This pride, I am forry to fay, is totally lofl, and the. boon 
is now adminiftered by the parifh-ofEcer, with caution and 
relu£fdnce\ and received by the poor, with dljfatisfaSiion and. 
ingratitude. From what I have faid, let it not be inferred, 
that I wifh to deprefs the poor, or to debar them of that 
comfort, which their ufeulnefs in fociety intitles them to 
enjoy. No fight can b^ more pleaang to me, than to fee 

an 
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an induftrious cottager, returning from his daily labour^ 
with a chearful countenance, and viewing his wife and chil* 
dren with complacency and delight; and I would contribute 
to their happinefs as much as in me lies, by humbly recom« 
mending to our legiflators a ferious perufal of a pamphlet, 
publiQied fome years ago, entitled. Twenty minutes Advice 
on the Poor Laws. By the plan there fuggefted, I verily 
think the fituation of the indufhious poor might be melio- 
rated, and the idle and diflblute be made to contribute to- 
wards their fupport.^ . All thofe who are converlaqt with 
the ftate of the lower clafs of fociety, muft know that the 
period of life in which a workman mod fufiers, is when he 
has five or fix fmall children. Then it is that the fupport 
of the whole family depends on the father's labour, and his 
utmoft exertions is fcarcely fuffid/ent to procure them bread; 
ihould ficknefs befall him, he muft contract: debts. ; and 
ihould this repeatedly happen, before he has extricated him- 
felf, his fpirits are broken, and the love of freedom and in- 
dependence no longer exifts. A d^ee of torpor and inac?- 
tivity fucceeds, from which he fcarcely ever emerges. To 
the. man in this fituation, I would, ff poflible, adminifter 
relief; and the beft method I can fuggeft is, that of encou^ 
raging, by the authority of parliament. Friendly Societies^ 
under the regulaticm of which, the batchelor might be made 

* The pradlice of farming out the popr feems to require corredlion* 
It is no ]efs difgraceful to the feelings of humanity than repugnant to 
the pureft policy. To preferve virtue, its native dignity (hould be 
countenanced in every order of fociety, and particularly in that daft 
whofe indufiry fupplies fuccour, and whofe content promoter peace 
throughout the nation. But how can this be effbiSted by rendering 
them dependent for fubfiftence upon one, who is appointed their pro« 
vider, only becaufe his terms for their fupport are lefs burthenfome tq 
(he pariih, than thofe of his competitors for t^ ofl^ccf Q. Fr 

to 
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to contribute to the fupport of the niarried\ this would in 
fome degree check that difpofition to celibacy, which is but 
too apparent among the lower orders of mankind; and 
would add to the comfort of wedlock, and to the popula- 
tion of the realm. 

A progreffive, and too liberal increafe of wages for daily 
hbour, will lelTen the quantum fumifhed, and will only tend 
to increafe the diffolute manners of the poor; whereas, the 
plan fuggefted by the author of the before-mentioned tra6l 
would, 1 humbly thtnk^ be attended with jhe happieft conie-* 
quences, both in an individual and a national fenfe; and I 
hope the time is not far diflant, when this inftitution, or 
something fimilar thereunto, may commence, and the poor 
be extricated from thdr prefent dependance on the fcanty 
bounty of a parifh-oiHcer; and entitled to claim a fu[^>ort 
from a fund to which they have contributed, and to part of 
which they will have a legal and incontrovertible right. 

The following are the leading features of Mr. Pew's 
plan for the maintenance of the poor, as contained in 
Twenty Minutes Advice^ before referred to, by which it is 
fuppofed that two millions per annum may. be faved to the 
landed intereA, and the poor better maintained than they 
now are: 

Giaufe \Jt. That a proper officer be appointed for fuch an 
extent of diftrift as he may be fuppofed conveniently to fu- 
perintend, to take a lift of the names and places of abode of 
all males above the age of eighteen, and of all females above 
the age of feventeen years, in the fame manner as the lift is 
made out for the militia. 

id. That every fuch male pay two -pence per week, and 
every fuch female three-farthings or one penny per week, 
into the hands of the above officer, for the purpofes here- 
after to be fpecified. 

Zd. The 
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3^. The above ofGcer (hall be empowered to fumifh em- 
ployment for all fuch as are willing to work, and who can- 
not find it for themfelves. 

Whether this officer (hould be chofen annually, in rota- 
tion, after the manner of an overfeer, or whether he (hould 
be a permament officer, upon an adequate falary, will be a 
matter of future confideration; but if the latter, he (hould 
be paid by the community, and not out of the fund. 

j^th. All the poor being thus fure of employment, the 
mafter or miffa^s for whom they work (hould be juftified in 
retaining thefe fums refpeftively out of their wages; and 
whether they do fo or not, they (hould (in default of the 
individual) be anfwerable to the officer for its payment: all 
mafters and mi(fa'e(res of families (hould in like manner be 
anfwerable for their fervants y and all keepers of lodging- 
houfes, &c. for their inmates. 

yh. Thefe fums (hould be carried weekly to die general 
treafurer of the divifton^ who (hould give fufficient (ecurity 
for the fame. 

bth. Out of this fund, every male, who is really incapable 
of labour, (hould (by virtue of a certificate from the above 
officer) have a right to demand from the treafurer five (hil- 
lings per week for the firft fix months, (hould his illnefs 
laft fo long; and four (hillings per week after that period^ 
until he again become capable of labour. 

Every female (hould have a right to demand two (hillings 
and fix-pence per week for the firft fix months, and after- 
wards two (hillings per week until (he was again able to 
work; (he (hould alfo be entitled to four weeks fiill pay at 
every lying-in. 

Every male above the age of fixty-five years, whether 
capable of labour or not, (hould be entitled to four (lullings 
per week during life. Every female (hould, after the (ame 

age. 



/ 
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age, be enfitled to receive two (hillings per week during life. 

yth. Any perfon having three children under nine years 
of age, (hould.be entitled to one (hilling and (ix-pence per 
week, until the eldeft (hould have attained the age of nine 
years; and if he has more than three under that age^ he 
ihoiild be entitled to one (hilling and (ix-pence per week for 
each above that number; and if any one or more of his 
children (hould happen to be idiotick, in&ne, or otherwife fo 
£u:d]fabled, either in body or mind, as to be utterly incapa- 
ble of labour,.each of them (hould (lill be con(idered as under 
the age of nine years, and paid for accordingly. 

If a mother (hould be left a widow, with three children 
under nine years of age, (he (hould be entitled to receive five 
(hillings; if with two children, three (hillings; and if with 
qne child,, one (hilling and fix-pence per week; if with more 
than three, under that age, one (hilling per week for each 
above that number: it being admitted that all. her time is 
taken up by three, and allowance made for it, but that (he 
is capable of looking after and taking care of a greater num4 
ber. The wives of men ferving in the militia, and in the 
army or navy, (hould, during the abfence of theit* hu(bands, 
be confidered and provided for in all refpedls as widows. 

If a child (hould be left an orphan, under nine years of 
age, two (hillings per week (hall be allowed from the fund 
for its maintenance; if more than one of the fame family, 
one (hilling and (ix-pence per week for each above that 
number. As there is probably no lefs friend(hip amongft 
the lower than amongft the higher orders of fociety, it would 
generally happen that fome friend or relation of the deceafed 
would gladly take charge of the children, provided they 
could do fo without e(rential lofs to themfelves: this regu- 
lation would efFedhially prevent that lofs ; and to compenr 
fate, in fome degree, for the want of parental affedUon, fix- 
pence 
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pence per week more is allowed for the muntenance of an 
orphan, or a £imily of orphans, than for a phild, or family 
of children, who ftill retain their mother. If, however, any 
beings (hould be fo uncommonly unfortunate as not to be thus 
adopted^ the officer above-mentioned (hould be obliged to 
provide a receptacle for them, which he will always be able 
to do for the fum or fums above-mentioned. 

%th. All children above nine years of age, if in health, 
(hould, if they have no parents, or their parents are not 
able to provide for them, be put out after the manner of 
.pari(h apprentices. 

<)th. All perfons neglefting or refufing to pay their con- 
tiibution, (hould be committed to hard labour, in the houfe 
of correftion, for the fpace of . 

10th. If the fund (hould at any time fall (hort of the 
Dece(&ry demands upon it, the deficiency (hould be made 
.vp by a partjh-rate^ collected in the fame manner as at pre-* 
fait, but without any fenfe of obligation on the part of the 
multitude^ (for there would be no poor) who (hotild in all 
cafes receive their relief in the nature of a demand. 

1 1 th. If the fund (as moft probably would happen ) (hould 

increafe beyond the nece(rary demands upon it, the furplus 

ihould on no account be diverted to any other purpofe than 

the benefit of the fubfcribers. But when the price of grain 

exceeded that which brings it eafily within the reach of the 

multitude, (fuppofe 6s. or 6s. 6d. the Winchefter bu(hel) 

every perfon who had three children, or more, under nine 

years of age, (hould have a right to demand fuch a fum as, 

in proportion to the number of his family, would reduce the 

various nece(rary articles of life (taking wheat as a ftandard) 

to a moderate price; and, indeed, I think, in all cafes when 

the price of grain exceeds that proportion at which the /«- 

dujlrioifs latotfrer can aflford to come to mzrkety found policy ^ 

as 
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as well as common humanity^ requires that all large fiimilies 
{hould be intitled to receive fuch a fum as above fpecifiedi 
although it Jhould he necejfary to coUeSi a rate for the purpofe. 

Sect. 5* — Leajes. 

Many eftates in this diftrift are hdd by leafes for three 
lives, with quit-rents and herriots, but the greateft part is 
held for terms of years, viz. fourteen, feven, and three 
years; and fome from year to year. 

Some gentlemen, from the beft of motives, have been 
long in the habit of letting their eftates at the old rents» 
though the price of the articles of produce has, in the courfe 
of thirty years, advanced one third at leaft. 

How far fuch adls of kindnefs maybe confidered as jufl: 
to a man's family, or conducive to the publick weal, I imich 
doubt. From the experience which I have had in the agri- 
cultural world, I have invariably found lands fo occupied in 
a much worfe ftate than thofe of neighbouring farmers mo- 
derately advanced. 

An equitable partition of the advantages refulting from 
an increafe of trade and population cannot by any reafon- 
able tenant be objefted to. The one fyftem produces care 
and exertion, and the other indolence and floth. 

The following are fome of the common 

CLAUSES IN LEASES. 

ly?. Not to convert into tillage any pafture or meadow 
land without leave: nor to have more than one half the 
eftate in tillage at one time; and of that half, one third 2t 
leaft either to fallow^ or what is commonly called a fallows- 
crop, viz. turnips, &c. 

2dly, To feed and mow the grafs alternately. 

ytly^ Not to ()are or bum any land without leave. 

4/A/> Not 
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j^bfy. Not to plant potatoes for yi/f without leave. 

Sthly. To fpend all the hay and ftraw on the premifes, 
ind to leave all the dung and ftraw to the fucceeding tenant^ 
iritUoilt any acknowledgment. 

6thfy. Not to let any parcel of the land to, any under* 
xnant without leave. 

jtbfy. To keep the meffuage, dwdling-houfe, bams, 
hUes, &c. in good rq>air, on bidng allowed rough timber 
and the labour of the thatcher. - 

Sthfy, To pay all taxes and aiTeiTments, land-tax excepted. 

gthfy. Not to cut down or lop timber trees, or lop poU 
lards, without leave. 

lofhly. To permit the lord, or his ailigns, to fearch for 
mines, and to hunt or (hoot on the premifes. 

I Uhly. If pafture land be converted into tillage, the fame 
(hall, the firft or fecond year, be manured with not lefs than 
one hundred bufhels of lime per acre; and after fuch ma* 
nuring to have two crops of com only, and with the fecond 
crop to be fown down in a hufbandry-like manner with ar« 
tificial grades. 

j2thfy. At the conclufion of the leafe to leave a fufEcient 
(quantity of tillage to the fucceeding tenant, well fallowed, in 
a hufl^and-like manner, by proper ploughing, for which the 
in-coming tenant ftiall pay*a proper acknowledgment. 

i^tbfy. To keep all the fences, gates, ftiles, &c. in good 
repair, and to leave them fo at the end of the term. 

i^thfy. To profecute, if called upon by the landlord, all 
perfons trefpaffing on the eftate, by hunting, ftiooting, fifli- 
ing, &c. compenfation being made to him by the. landlord 
for all expences incurred by fuch profecudons to which are • 
added other common covenants. 



Sect. 6. 
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Sect. S.-^Expences and Profit offtxty Acres of Grafs Land^ 

DAIRY-FARM, — TWENTY COWS. 

DEBTOR, £. J. d. 

To rent of Iqcty acres, at 30s. per acre — ^ 90 o* o 

To tithe and taxes — -— 20 o o 

To the labour of the family ferving cattle, utenfils, 

fait, and all other articles, 30s. per cow — 30 o o 

To hay-making, &c. twenty acres 10 o o 

*To manure — — — • xo o o 

Tq repair fences — ^- — 200 

To accidents with cows — — 10 o o 

To intereft of capital -— 10,0 o 



^182 



CREDITOR, 

By 70 Cwt. of cheefe, at 2I. ics. per Cwt. 175 00 

By butter — — 20 o o 

By calves — — r- -_. 20 o o 

+By hogs — -T— 30 o o 

Creditor 245 o 

Debtor 182 o o 



TT 



Profit £63. Q o 



• This charge rarely occurs. 

•|- Though it 18 not generally pradlifed, a breeding ftock of hogs muft 
be confidered as more profitable on a cow-farm than z fatting ftockm 
The whey and ndmmed-milk conilitute a food well adapted to the 
rearing of a thriving ftock ; and the writer has known many inftance^ 
of a farmer's felling, at fix months old, a litter of pigs for more than 
rhjrty pounds; and this was done from the whey, &c. often cows, an(] 
without the afiiftance of com, any farther than the run of (he fariQ- 
)'ard, an^ when pig-mca( w^ only 78. 6d. per fcore. 
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The expences and {wofits of a cern farm, or a farm In mxid 
hujbandry-, are fo variable, that it would be difGcult to fix a 
ftandard. The old idea of the produce amounting to three 
r^ffh would not do tinv, for the expences of living, of taxes, 
of wages, &c. are of late years fo much increafed, that the 
value of the produce mu(l be augmented in proportion. 

One ronarfc, however, may be made, namely, that it is 
univerfally admitted by all Rewards, that din'ry fanners pay 
tbdr rent more pun£hially than earn tinners. 




CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER V. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

nPHE waggons in general ufe are fmall> compa(^ atid well 
•*• made: narrow- wheeled weighing from 15 cwt. to 
20 cwt. ; the fix-inch wheels from 25 cwt. to 30 cwt. ^ 
the latter drawn with fix horfes, in pairs. 

Some years ago waggons of this dcfcription were made 5 
or 6 cwt. heavier than they are now. The reduftion of 
the weight, particularly to thofe who are common carriers, 
is highly advantageous, being not lefs than fifty pounds per 
year gained by each teajn conftantly employed on the road; 
and if made with good materials, a light waggon will laft as 
long as a heavy one. 

Price of a narrow-wheeled waggon twenty-fix pounds: 
Six-inch wheel thirty- fix pounds; axle-tree mod commonly 
of wood. The carts generally ufed for the purpofes of huf- 
bandry run on broad wheels, and hold about four quarters, 
or thirty-two bufhels, Winchefter ; price about nine guineas: 
but for road ufe, light carts, drawn by one horfe, are coming 
into fafliion, and are found the moft advantageous. Price 
about four guineas. 

The ploughs commonly ufed are ftrorig fingle ones; fome- 
times with one fmall wheel, fometimes with a foot only. 
The great length of the mould-board occafions too much 
fri(£Hon, and it cannot be deemed a good implement; but 
prqudice is ftrongly in its favour, notwithftanding confider- 
able pains have been taken to (hew the fuperiority of other 
ploughs. 

There are many winnowing machines in ufe, but not a 
threftiing machine in the whole county. The harrows arc 

no 
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no wayc lingular in their conffaai£lion, they are, by good 
formers, linked three together, and drawn by three horfcs 
nearly abreaft, each horfe drawing a (ingle harrow.* If any 
particular tool be deferving of notice, it is ih^Jpade, which is 
much narrower and longer than thofe ufed in other counties. 
Its length is feldom lefs than eighteen inches, and its breadth 
about fix inches> the back part being gently curved to pre- 
vent adhefion to the foil. 



'Tlie method of hirro wing pradlifcd by the formeri iuSouthDevon 
caonot be too fbongly recommeQded. 

Thii operation they perfonn with two harrowi, and two horfet 
abreafi, a lad being mounted on the neu horfe. The Tories are kept 
10 a ,^J/ fro/, by which one turn of the harrow pulveiizes the foil u 
much u three or four in the common liuntering method. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

INCLOSING FENCES, &c. 

THE fences are quick-hedges, with trees at unequal di£* 
tances. And where ftones are eafily got, and lie in a 
flat bed, ftone walls, without cement, are built, two feet 
wide at the bottom, eighteen inches at the top, and five feet 
hi^; the total coft of which wall is about one (hilling per 
yard, running meafure. 

I (hall bring forward a comparative view of thefe walls, 
with quick- hedges, in treating of the inclofures on Mendip 
hills, to which I (hall now proceed, 

MENDIP HILLS. 

This chain of mountainous land extended, according to 
the ancient boundary, from Cottle's-Oak, near the town of 
Frome, to a place called the Black-Rock, in the Briftol 
channel near Uphill, being a diflance of more than thirty 
miles. A great portion of this land having been indofed^ 
divided, and cultivated, in the courfe of the la(t forty years, 
and nearly an equal portion (till remaining in its open un- 
cultivated (late, I cannot forward the views of the refpcft- 
able Board, under whofe aufpices this report will be brought 
forward to the publick, in a better way than by a minute 
defcription of the origin, progrefs, and fuccefs of thofe un- 
dertakings. 

And (irft, let us begin with taking a view of the objec- 
tions which have been ftarted to this fpecies of improve* 
ment, and fee if we cannot prove them to be for the moft 
part either falfe or frivolous. 

ift. Inva(ion of the rights and intereft of the cottigers* 

2d/y. A 
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(iJfyn A fuppofed injury done to the breeding fyftem. 

3^. The expences attending the zSt of parliament with 
thofe of commiiTioners, and other fubordinate agents em« 
ployed in its execution. 

4thfy. The expence of buildings, fiich as farm-houfes, 
boms, ftables, ftalls, and pools, for the purpofe of Creating; 
diftin£t farms, fuperadded to the expences of cultivation and 
fencing, altogether conAituting an expenditure which the 
improved value will not reimburfe. 

Stbly. Injury done to the wooUen-manufadure, by lef- 
fening the number of fheep, and deteriorating the quality 
of the wool. ' 

6tbfy» A fuppofed diminution of the rent of the old farms, 
to which fuch commons were appertenant. 

The foremoft of thefe objef^ions carries with it the ap- 
pearance of a humane attention to the comfort of the poor; 
but a brief inveiUgation will leflen its influence, if not totally 
refute it. 

There are but two modes of inclofing commons. Firfl,^ 
By unanimous confent of the parties claiming rights, who 
delegate power to commiffioners, chofen by themfelves, to 
afcertain their validity, and divide accordingly, under cove- 
nants and agreements properly drawn and executed for the 
purpofe. Or fecondly, by afl of parliament obtained by 
the petition of a certain proportion of the commoners, 
both in number and value, whereby a minority, fandlioned 
only by ignorance, prejudice, or felfiflinefs, is precluded 
fbm defeating . the ends of private advantage and publick 
utility. 

In point of oeconomy, the firft of thefe methods is the 
moft eligible, as it faves the expence of an a6l of parliament, 
with equal fecurity to the proprietors. But^ it is feldom 
praiMfed, unlefs in commons on a/mall fcale^ from the dif- 

- E ficulty 
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ficulty of procuring the cortfent of every individual claimaiitj 
without which it cannot be accomplifhed. 

In either of thefe methods, it is manifeft that the right ' 
of the cottager cannot be invaded; fince, with refpeft to 
l^al or equitable conftru^Uon, he (lands precifdy on the 
fame ground with his more opulent neighbours^ and as to 
his intereft, I can truly declare that, in all cafes which have 
fallen within my obfervation, inclofures have mdiorated his 
condition, by exciting a fpirit of activity and induffay, 
whereby habits of floth have been by degrees overcome, 
and fupinenefs and ina£Hvity have been exchanged for vi- 
gour and exertion. No ftronger proof can be given of this 
than the reduction of the poor's-rate, in many of thofe 
parifhes, wherein fuch inclofing has taken place.* 

Upland commons are principally depaAured in the fum- 
mer with ftieep; and if a cottager were able to ftock ever fo 
largely, the winter keepings and his total inability to fumifll 
them with food between the fifth of April and the twelfth 
of May, (before which time thefe commons ought not to be 
flocked) would be fuch a drawback as efFedlually to exclude 
every idea of profit. 

On the moors^ cottagers within a moderatfe diftance fh)m 
the common generally turned out a cow or two, perhaps a 
few gecfe, and I believe the latter were the only profitaUo 
ftock. Not one in ten rented land to raife winter fub- 
iiftence. ' In fummer, the moor commons were frequently 
inundated* The cattle muft be removed, and temporary 
paflurage hired on extravagant terms. On the other hand, 

■ - - \ — 

— I.,.-! «, I II ■ , 

N 

* If in every bill of inclofure it were llipulated, that a certain nuxn- 
ber of cottages fhould be built, to which fmall allotnaents ihould be 
annexed for the benefit of poor perfbns, it would give a falutary ianc* 
tion to the meafure, and tend to kiTen the poor's-rate. W. F. 

fliould 
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Ihould the feafon be favourable, the redundancy of ftocjc 
from an unlimited right of feeding, by reducing the produce 
of the cottager's cow fo much below what it ought to be, 
deprives him of every real advantage. 

ProprietOTs or occupiers of large cftates, in the vicinity of 
a common, by turning out great quantities of ftock by doy^ 
and taking them home to feed by nighty have derived the 
<mly benefit which an overfed common could afford. 

The tattle of the cottager^ as well as of the dtftant com'- 
monery Utidet this competition, muft unavoidably fuffer. 
The latter may be recruited by occaiional removal to be^er 
pafturage; the former, having none, muft hire, or leave them 
on the common either in a ftunted or flarved condition. 
Thefe are fads of general notoriety, on which it will not 
be eaiy to deduce [communibus annis) any material benefit 
to the cottager from (locking; but when the expence of 
winter fupport is added, the queftion is decided, and the 
prefumed advantage is converted into a pofitive /^. For 
ten or twelve (hillings per annum, a common right might 
be rented. Nothing ^ves with greater accuracy the value 
of a thing, than fair and unrefh^ined competition i if fo, 
when the privilege of (locking a common for a year might 
be obt^ned for ten or twelve (hillings, by a farmer in pof- 
feffion of means to accommodate (locking to every variety 
of feafon, what can the value be to a cottager deprived of 
thefe? Inftead of ten or twelve (hillings, the annual nett 
value of common rights inclofed has been from three pounds 
to twenty pounds per annum, which, as an imqueftionable 
la£i, eilabli(hes, without fcruple or befitation, the private as 
vrdl as publick importance of the inclofing fyftem, Moft 
of the (locking cottagers have rights appendant to the cot- 
tages without land, under the denomination of aufter tern* 
ments* To thefe, allotments are made equal in quantity, 

E 2 and 
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and quality, as to £irms of the greateft extent. Here, the 
cottage claimant, by relinquiftiing a privilege, injurious ra- 
ther than lucrative, is placed in a better fituation than the 
proprietor of an extenfive farm, who furrenders every ad* 
vantage of (locking which capital^ fituation^ and conveniencij 
^ve him, for an equality of allotment with the former, who 
has no facrifice to make, but ignorance and prgudioe, and 
who derives from his allotment a clear undiminiihed profit. 

Befides, moral efieds of an injurious tendency accrue to 
the cottager, from a reliance on the imaginary benefits of 
(locking a common. The poflfeffion of a cow or two, with 
a hog, and a few geefe, naturally exalts the peafant, in his 
own conception, above his brethren in the fame rank of 
fociety. It infpires fome degree of confidence in a jH'operty, 
inadequate to his fupport. In faunteririg after his cattle^ 
he acquires a habit of indolence. Quarter, half, and occa- 
fionally whole days are imperceptibly loft. Day-labour be- 
comes difgufting; the averiion increafes by indulgence; and 
at length the fale of a half-fed calf, or hog, fumiihes the 
means of adding intemperance to idlenefs. The fale of the 
cow frequently fucceeds, and its wretched and difappointed 
poflefTor, unwilling to refume the daily and r^ular courfe 
of labour, from whence he drew his former fubfiftence, by 
various modes of artifice and impofition, exacts firom the 
poor's-rate that relief to which he is in no degree intitled. 

This defcription is by no means exaggerated. The pariHi 
of Wedmore, which abounded with cottage commons^ and 
one of the largeft and moft opulent in this county, will il- 
•luftrate its truth and juftice. Within twenty years there 
have been inclofed upwards of three thoufand acres of rich 
moor land, heretofore, when in commons, rendered unpro- 
ductive by inundations and their confequences, fix or feven 
montlis in the year, and when pafcible for the remaining 

monthsy 
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months, of little value from being overftocked ; which land 
is now fet, with liberal allowance of profit to the occupier, 
from thirty to fixty (hillings per acre. Thefe inclofures are 
made by ditches, which, by annual cleanfing and fpreading 
the contents over the furface, afford an excellent manure, 
with a new and exteniive fource of labour of the mod pro-» 
du£tive kind, wliereby the poor's-rate has been reduced, or 
at leaft has not exceeded its former amount bdfore any in>- 
clofure had taken place.* 

The fecQnd ob^e6iion to inclofing is the fuppofed injury done 
to the breeding fyftenu ' 

Few obfervations will fuffice on this head. Commons 
are in general overftocked. Young cattle abridged of their 
food become ftunted in their growth, and injured in (hape 
and form. To reftore them in tbefc refpefts, by better 
keeping, is fometimes impra£licable>-«^ways expenfive. It 
is more than problematical with many intelligent farmers in 
the neighbourhood, whether, from the circumffamces before- 
mentioned, the breeding fyAem on an average of feafona 
and years has yielded any profit. But this is undeniably 
certain, that the fame land, when indofed and improved, 
will maintain at leaft three times the ftock breedings or anf 
otheTj than it did in a ftate of nature. Suppofe every acre 
of wafte land in Great-Britain by inclofure were improved 
threefold, what would be the confequence? A declenfion of 
the breeding fyftem ? The very contrary; an extention of 
it very probably in the fame proportion. Without breedings 
pm you graze or make cheefe and butter ? Are not thefe 

* It may be here noted ai a fa6l> that in moft of thoib parifhes 
where no inclofure of the wafte lands had taken place, the poor's levy 
has been doubUdj trebled^ nay quadritpkdi in the courfe of the laft 
^enty years. 

different 
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different modes of occupation moft intimately conne£ted 
y^ith, and dependent on each other? Is not the famc^ land 
convertible to all and every of thefe purpofes, fubye£t to the 
controul and regulation of the market for each ? Can young 
flock be kept too well ? Should the breeding of cattle ex-t 
ceed the demand, and from a redudlion of price no longer 
pay the rent of land, will the farmer repine, becavfe his land 
is fufceptible of Other methods of application no lefs bene- 
ficial? Surely not. Could he hefitate what to do, when its 
high (hte of culture would dired him either to dairy, or 
grazing, as attendant circumflances might require? And 
ihould the market be glutted with the produce of daiiy and 
grazing farms, the farmer would naturally recur to breeding 
flock, or raifing corn; fo that all thefe articles would £nd 
their natural level, which the demand for each, whether 
inadequate, moderate, or exceflive, would invariably r^u- 
late. But wafle and uncultivated land, being folely appro- 
priated to the breeding of flock, and not convertible to anf 
9th€r purpofe^ is without remedy, whenever the market is 
overcharged with its produce. 

The fame reafoning applies to hilly lands in their im-« 
proved flate, by fubflituting com inftead of dairy or grazing* 
From the foregoing premifes, I think it may be inferred, 
th^ fince commons of every defcription, when inclofed and 
cultivated, are capable of fupporting at leaft three times more 
flock than they did in a flate of nature, no ferious apprc* 
henfions fhould prevail with refpedl to the diminution o€ 
injury of the breeding fyflem. I do not mean to deny that 
fome local difad vantages may occur; but thefe are too tri- 
fling and limited to merit attention, and flill lefs to impede 
the progrefe of an improvement of the greateft national 
importance. The preceding remarks more particularly 
apply to the moor, or low lands. In addition thereto I 

have 
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have to d>ferve^ with heartfelt fatisfaflion, its happy effcds 
pn the health and comfort of the inhabitants of the adja- 
cent villages. Agues, and low fevers, from the humidity of 
the 2iry impregnated with exhalations from the (lagnant 
contents of the marfties, prevailed very generally during the 
vernal and autumnal feafons; and thefe for the mod part 
were oUlinate and more frequently fubdued by the drought 
and heat of fummer, and froft of winter, than by the moft 
judicious medical treatment. Inclofing and draining have 
rendered thefe difeafes as fcarce in the Jow^ as in the uplands^ 
to the prevention whereof advance of wages (from four to 
fix-pence per day) with conftant employ arifing.Jfirom the 
£une caufC) have not a little contributed, by enabling the 
poor to live better^ which is generally accompanied with a 
grovring taile for comfort and cleanlinefs. 

The third objeSiion to inclofing^ is to the expences attending 
the a6i of parliament^ with tbofe of commijjioners and other 
fubordinate agents employed in its execution, 

I do not mean to contend, that rigid oeconomy, and ex- 
pert management, have been prominent features in this line 
of publick bufinefs. I am ready to acknowledge, that in 
fome inftances it- has been jufUy chargeable with profufioq, 
.mismanagement, and unnecefTary delay. In feveral inftances 
within my own cognizance, the mod enormous expence 
has been wantonly incurred in obtaining the a6l, nay, double 
at leaft beyond the moft liberal eftimate of a fair and equi- 
table chaj^e. 

In thefe cafes the cxcefs arofe from the attendance of 
fupernumeraries in London, under the pretence of fecuring 
and expediting the bill, without rendering the leaft fervice 
in that or any other way. Charges of this fort are not 
fubje£): to the controulror regulation of the cwnmiffioners, 
fince they originate^ firevious to their appointment; and 

(hould 
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(hould they refufe payment, a law-fuit of hazardous ifiue 
might enfue, which, if unfuccefsful, would expofe them to 
reproach from the proprietors. The blame therefore muft 
attach to the latter, for not exercifing more vigilance at the 
outfet of the bufinefs. After pafTing the bill, delay in the 
execution^ (o as to withheld the poileflion of allotments from 
the proprietors for a year or two morje than neceflary, has 
been imputable, and with fome colour of juftice, td the 
negligence and inattention of commiflioners. It muft be 
acknowledged fuch condud is truly reprehenfible; fince, 
under many inclofures, efpecially of low lands, of prime 
quality, the lofs of even a year's occupation, if the incloftuis 
be of confiderable extent, might be deemed nearly equivar 
lent to a moiety of the expence. In this neighbourhood, 
for fome years paft, this defedl has been in a great meafure 
remedied; for unlefs their proceedings have been interrupted 
by iffues at law, or the inclofure has been of great extcfnt, 
the commiilioners have given the proprietors pofleffion <^ 
their allotments within a year from paffing the aft. This 
difpatch requires a confiderable (hare of judgment and ex- 
ertion on the part of the commiilioners, as well as fufficieot 
leifure and aflivity on the part of the furveyor. Anothca: 
error in management relates to the expence of meetings, 
which heretofore was very improperly augmented by the 
attendance of fome of the principal commoners for purpofes 
of feftivity, without being of the leaft ufe; rather retarding 
than forwarding the bufinefs. This pradice was goieral | 
but for fome years paft has been for the moft part aboliftied, 
by a very judicious regulation of allowing the commiilioners 
and their agents a certain fum per day as a compenfation 
for attendance and expences. 

The puUick will be enabled to judge in what degree the 
expence of inclofmg ought to affe£l its determinations under 

the 
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$he prefent courfe of management, by adducing the follow- 
ing fpecimens of a moor or lovf land, and a Mendip or 
|ipl;M:)d inclofure: ^ 

IjOVf Land, 

^£i: of Parliament, &^. &c, -m- 510 o o 

"SJaaiAs ■ 450 o 9 

3|iibdiviiion, Rhynes, or Ditches, 8 feetx 

wide at top, 4 fe^t at bottom, and 5 f o^ 

feet deep. Price of dig^ng from T 

IS. 2d. to 2S. per rope (20 feet} J 

Gates, Bridges ■ ■ — 140 

Commiffioners (3) — r— 200 o o 

Clerk ■ — 60 o o 

Surveyor u. 7 140 o o 

Award and other Law expenoes — no o o 

fotcreft of Money borrowed -r — 25 o o 

2485 o o 



9 



r (' 



Upland Inclosure, 

£• 5, d, 

Afl: of Parliament, &c. &c. — 300 o o 

Roads . 350 o o 

Fences, part wall, part quick-fets — 850 o o 

Gates, &c. — 56 o o 

Commiffioners (3) ■ 200 o o 

Clerk 80 o o 

Surveyor «■■ 1 ^^ ^^ 80 o o 

Intereft of Money — ?» — — - 35 o o 

1951 o o 
Under 
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Under the firft defcription, the expence of obtaining the 
art a^'^'^unted to upwards of 500I. which, under proper 
management, would not have exceeded 300I, Near two 
miles of road; ftones quarried and broken at ten-pence per 
load, (eight load to a rope of twenty feet) hallage, at lead 
one (hilling per rope. Two bridges made ; rhynes made 
for draining the water and fences by ditching, for the fub- 
diviiion and allotment of upwards of 800 acres. Com- 
millioners attendance, furveyors, folicitors, and clerks bills, 
with cjvery other incidental charge, all of which did not 
much exceed three pounds per acre. The average value of 
the land, under a moderate computation, may be reckoned 
at thirty pounds per acre. 

The latter is a Mendip inclofure; quantity of land nearly 
as the former; a mile of road more ; fences partly quick-fet, 
partly young living ftock of hazel, black- thorn, &c. a^d 
dry wall. Allotments not numerous but large, which ma- 
terially curtailed the expence of fencing; road materials 
cheaply got. Parliamentary charges reafonable; commif- 
(ioners and agents as in the moor inclofure, all of which did 
not exceed two pounds ten (hillings per acre. The averse 
value of the land, as ascertained by the portions fold to 
defray expences, may be reckoned at twjenty pounds 
per acre.* 

If fads like thefe be infufficient to appeafe the clamours of 
ignorance and felfilhnefs againft the incloiing fyftem, or to 
enforce convidion on the unprejudiced mind, the efFe6b of 
reafon and argument muft be altogether fruitlefs. 



* I never before knew an iniUnce of Meodip land hi its imculti- 
Tated ItaTc ft*! ling fo high; the general price is from eight to twelve 
ponnds per acre. 

The 
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That the prcfent mode of conducing the bufincfs is faf- 
ceptible of further improvement, no one converfant with the 
fubje£t can deny. Yet to accomplifb this, many obfhcles 
are to be combated, and perhaps one of the moft formidable 
is, that of its having been regarded, more or lefs, as a little 
fyftem of patronage. The lord of the foil, the re£lor, and a 
few of the principal commoners, monopolize and dillribute 
the appointments. It is well known, that bills of this fort 
have found their way through parliament without the inter- 
vention of a country folicitor. In cafes where no oppofition 
was meditated, the parliamentary folicitor, and a furveyor, 
have anfwered every purpofe. By this, a faving was made 
of fifom (ixty to a hundred pounds; but this might exclude 
the friend of one or more of the governing party. In fome 
zStSjfive commiiTioners have been appointed; in general there 
are three \ hxjXtwo would be fufficient, with power to nomi- 
nate a third under the circumftance of difference of opinion, 
which feldom happens; "and in fmall inclofures, perhaps one 
commiffioner would anfwer every purpofe. If a country 
folicitor be employed, he (hould ad as clerk to the commif- 
fioners, and fave the expence of a fupemumerary in that ca- 
pacity. Hereby another faving would be made, without any 
injury to the concern. The office of furvey or is by no means 
inconfiderable in the aggregate of expence. This might be 
difpofed of, under a fair competition, to the lowed given fum 
for executing the whole of the bufinefs, (after the a6l is 
pbtained) by advertifing for propofals to fuch eiFe£t; taking 
care th^t the contrading party be competent to the* under- 
taking. This alteration, it is probable, would fave one- 
third, and in fome cafes nearly half of a bill made out by 
charges \v\ detail* 

In the choice pf commiffioners, it is of the utmofl: confe- 
guence to appoint one^^ at leail, in the neighbourhood of the 

inclofure, 
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iiiclofure, familiarized with all the varieties of the foil, with 
the influence of feafons, and with its local peculiarities; 
whereby its prefent value, and capacity fot future imiH-ove- 
ment would be afcertained with precifion, and the important 
office of qualifying the land executed with fafety and confi- 
dence. The next in the fcale of utility fliould be a perfon 
converfant with all the forms and routine of the bufinefsj 
well infbrui^ed from experience in accounts, and in the prices 
and different modes of fencing, making roads, bridge^, 
gates, &c. of general and comprehenfive knowledge of ^ri- 
culture, both pradlical and fpeculative, and of genius to fug- 
geft fuch modern improvements as are be(t adapted to the 
fituation and foil. Two perfons, thus qualified, are fully 
competent to execute the office with credit to themfelvcs, 
«nd juftice to the proprietors. But (hould the concern 
fufFer by the abfence of either, through fickn^fs, private 
bufinefs, or any other caufe, a claufe in the ^<S might b^ 
inferted, impowering them, or the proprietors, to chopfe % 
third for the purpofe of avoiding delay. Commiffioners^ 
whofe refidence is at a great diflance, fhould (on account 
of the extra charges of time and travelling expences) only 
be refo^ted to as an alternative, from the impoffibility of 
getting others properly qualified near home. 

The office of commiffioner is, without doubt, the firft in 
confequence and authority, under an inclofmg a6^, but with 
refpeca to emolument the very lowed. Even the clerk's bill 
of charges, mt as a folicltor acting in that capacity, but as 
any other indifferent perfon did in times pafl, exceed twice, 
and fometimes three times the amount of the fees of the for- 
mer. The publick have been not a little mifled in their 
conceptions of this fubjefl. The real hA is, that the whole 
tf the refgonfibility attaches to the office of commiffioner, 

whichi 
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which, In pecuniary recompence, is by far the moft in- 
fignificant.* 

Thus have I impartially dated the defcfls of the prefent 
fyilem, with their correfpondent remedies. In its moft im- 
proved ftate it will retain fomewhat of imperfeSion, which 
perhaps cannot be entirely obviated. 

I (hall only add, that within a few years paft, in the 
neighbourhood of Wells, an inclofure was farmed by an 
attorney of extenfive practice, and well known refpe£bbility, 
at a fum coniiderably lefs than it would have amounted to 
in the ufual way. The commiffioners were appointed by 
the proprietors; the bufinefs executed with Angular difpatch^ 
and all parties interefted perfe£Uy fatisfied. Fences, roads, 
&C. were made by the proprietors* 

When the inclofing fyftem is appreciated by its obvious 
tendency to increafe the produce of land, and the demand 
for labour, to augment the race of wages to the huiband- 
man, and to lefTen the ^mount of the poor's rate, it is a 
fubje6l of regret and aftonifhment, that fo few means have 
been devifed by the legiftature, either to facilitate, or extend 
its progrefs* How much is to be done this way, a general 
inclofure a6l, unfettered by tedious and expenfive forma- 
lities, would fpeedily manifeft. From the very great num- 
ber of private a6ls which have paffed within the laft twenty 
years, fuch general principles might be fele6led for its bafis, 
as to implicate almoft every poiCble variety of claim, intereft, 



• Under the allowance of two guineas a day, the nett receipts of a 

commiffioner, after deducting daily expcnces, horfe-hire, &c. does not 

exceed twenty-four (hillings ; and where a fervant is kept, eighteen 

fliillings per 4ay« This is no extravagant compenfation, particularly 

when we reflect that the mjear aud tear of conftitution^ clothes^ &c. arc 

left out of the calpulatiof). 

and 
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and property. An a£i; thus conftituted might, without 
hazard, or injury, be entrufled to a given number of juftices 
at the quarter-fefTions, to difpenfe its powers, and controul 
its execution; and fuch juftices, I fhould conceive, perfedly 
competent to determine on the propriety or impropriety of 
any propofed inclofure. 

Thus a total extinflion of parliamentary cxpcnce would 
encourage inclofing on the fmalled fcale, and, with advantages 
not to be defpifed, would accommodate the moft extenfive. 

This meafure, however confonant to the principles of 
individual benefit, and national policy, would notwithftand* 
ing have a hoft of adverfaries to encounter. 

Fourth objeSiion. — The expence of cultivation and buildings^ 
fuch as farm-houfe^ barn^ flable^ flailing^ pools^ iffc. for, the 
purpofe of creating a diflinSl farm^ &c, ^c. 

The low land, or moor inclofures, being principally ap- 
propriated to grazing, dairy, or feeding young and poor 
flock, are not within the limits of this objedlion. It is 
therefore confined to the upland or Mendip inclofures. 

The nature of Mendip foil, its firft manure, the mode of 
cropping, the neceffity of fpending thereon the whole of its 
produce, of hay, ftraw,&c. will be feverally noticed hereafter^ 
and confequently will not be attended to in this place. 

By a reference to thefe particulars, the neceffity and ad- 
vantage of buildings muft be obvious, as not only contri- 
buting to the foil its utmoft latitude of improvement, but 
alfo, when obtained, the means of prefervation therdn* 
Without a bam, flailing, convenient farm-yard, and pool^ 
neither one nor the other can be accomplifhed. 

But it may be afked, are buildings to be provided for 
every allotment? By no means. I do not think they are 
admiffible, with the addition of a farm-houfe, on a fmalldr 
fcale of land than lOO acres. The expence to accommo- 
date 
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d&te this quantity with a ferm-houfe, barn, ftablc, ftalling, 
barton, pool, and pig-flye, fliould not exceed three hundred 
pounds. 

The next fubje£t of enquiry is the additional value com- 
municated to the land by building^. Should this be an- 
fwerable to the expence incurred, the whole of the objeftion 
mud fall to the ground, notwithftanding its apparent plau- 
fibiUty. 

Let us fuppofe an hundred acres of Mendip land inclofed, 
and divided into four pieces of prime quality, but deditute 
of buildings; grant a leafe of it to a farmer of property andr* 
judgment for twenty-one years, (a fhorter term would be 
injurious to the landlord) and I may venture to fay, that 
more than twenty (hillings per acre could not be got for it, 
accompanied with the ufual covaiants and reftri£Uons to 
guard againft wilful impoverifhment. With equal confi- 
dence, I niay afiert, the fame land, with fuitabU buildings^ 
would let to the fame farmer, for a like term, at twenty-five 
ihillings per acre, with a fubdivilion of the four pieces into 
fix. The increafe of rent in the latter cafe will be twenty- 
five potmds per annum. Allow an intereft of feven and 
half per cent, on the capital of three hundred pounds ex- 
pended on the buildings, which amounts to twenty-two 
pounds ten (hilUngs, and there will remain two pounds ten 
fliillings as intereft on the money laid Out to make fences 
under a fubdivifion, and if quick-fet, to rear them when 
made. Under this plan, you do juflice to the native qua- 
lities of the foil, by giving it a feparate and independent 
exigence as a farm; and with a leafe of proper covenants, 
you need not fear its being exhaufted. 

A fpeculative farmer will be apt to exclaim. Is it pof- 
fible that the want of buildings can create a difference of 
iive (hillings per acre to the occupier ? Mofl afiurediy it is ; 

as 
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as will be evident by even a very general fiatement of the 
comparative effedls of a twenty-one year's occupation, with 
and without buildings. To begin with the latter; heiie lime 
muft be chiefly, if not altogether depended on, as a manure. 
This, even with fuccefUve cropping with corn, will main- 
tain its ground tolerably well during the firft feven years. 
Its fecond application is attended with confiderable diminu- 
tion of it^ efficacy. From this period, the degeneracy of 
the foil is no le(s rapid than afloni(hing: it becomes light | 
coltsfoot and couch-grafs abound; clover and ray-grailei 
* faU. Intervals of reft of three, or even four years, feldom 
recruit its vigour fufficiently to produce even a moderate 
crop of oats, which, if followed by a fecond of the lame 
grain, would fcarcely return the feed. Feed durii^ the two 
laft years of reft, not worth more than nine fliillings per 
acre. No turnips for want of dung; no fold, becaufe the 
land is too much impoveriftied to maintain it; firaw carried 
off, and clover hay only partially confumed on the premilet 
by reafon of the expofed fituation. In this unprodudtive 
ftate, the land muft remain during the laft nine years of the 
term, reduced to the value of ten or twelve (hillings per 
acre, and with little profpe£l of melioration. 

Painful and difgufting as this reprefentation muft be to 
every judicious farmer, it is neverthelefs flridUy conformable 
to facl; and many inftances might be adduced to eftablilh 
its veracity in every point. Such has been, and moft pro- 
bably ever will be, the fituation of Mendip inclofuresy 
without buildings^ and more judicious courfe of crops. JVitb 
buildings, we have to contemplate effedts diredly oppofite, 
under a fimilar term of twenty-one years. Lime, in the 
proportion of twenty quarters per acre, will fuftain the land, 
with little abatement of its fertility, for the firft fix or fevien 
years. During this period, farm-yard manure will be plen- 
tifully 
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tifuUy fupplied, and may be devoted to turnips, cabbage, 
^d j[k>tatdes, on a confiderable tcHe^ as it will not be wanted 
dther for corn or cloyer for feveral fucceeding years; it may 
be appropriated to turnips and clover, afiifted by the fold, 
which a feed of clover and ray-grafs of the fecond year will 
fufficiently maintain. Should thefe refoiirces be thought 
inadequate to fupport the whole of the land, from the ninth 
or tenth year, piece after piece in fucceflibn might be broken 
up, and limed afrefh, with ah cSe£k very little, if at all, in- 
ferior to that of its firft application; as dung and the fold 
arc found excellent preparatives for the repetition of this 
manure. By the alternate ufe of lime, dung, and the fold, 
together with the following rotation of crops: 

if!: year, Oats 6n the Lay 

^d — Wbter and Spring Vetches folded off, a^id Turnips 
^ 3d — Oats and Artificial Grafs Seeds 

4th : — Artificial Grafs Seeds mowed 

5th — Ditto fed 

6th — Ditto ditto: 
which the improved hufbandry of the laft twenty years has 
fuggefled, and which is gradually extending to the mutual 
intereft and fatisfadion of landlord and tenant, it muft be 
evident, that the land under a term of fourteen or twenty- 
one ye^rs cannot fuftain the lead injury, but muft be in a 
Rate of melioration and improvement. By the preceding 
obfervations, I truft the propriety and advantage of build- 
ings, ere(Sled on ia fcale of Mendip inclofure of one hundred 
acres and upwards, are fully efhblifhed to the convidion of 
every unbiafled mind. Under this ftatemedt, what plan of 
tnanagement (hould be adopted for fmaller inclofures ? Se- 
t^arat^ Occupatioh at a diflance from the farm-yard, by the 
expence of carting, fo as to preclude the return of produce 
in dung, muft neceflarily impoverifti. Muft inclofures of 
this defcription then be abandoned to the fate of a wretched 

p and 
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nine or ten years, but fince, for not more than ten (hillings* 
Great expe£fations were formed on the improvement of tb^ 
old farmsy by the produce of the new* inclofure being en- 
tirely confamed thereon. Thefe, however, are not realized, 
for the flraw wa^ for the mofl part fold to the adjacent towns^ 
and during the lirft feven years of tillage, it was no unufual 
pradice to crop with oats three or four years fucceffhely% 
yet fuch was the fertility of foil, and its aptitude for this 
fpecies of grain, that the produce in favourable feafons, with 
a fingle ploughing, has been occafibnally fix quarters per 
acre. The confequences of this wretched hufbandry, with 
regard to the foil, are too apparent to particularize, and too 
abfurd and ruinous to need any further comment. I (hall 
only fubjoin, had a diitindt farm been made in this cafe, 
feven per cent, would have been paid for the buildings, ex- 
clufively of an increafe of rent of upwards of one hundred 
founds per annuniy and the land under a proper leafe, inftead 
of its prefent reduced rent of ten (liillings or twelve (hillings 
per acre, would have attained a permanent value of a guinea 
per acre. 

The fifth objedlion involves two difiin£l relations: 
ift. Deterioration of the quality of wool. • 
2dly. Diminution of its produce by leflfening the number - 
of (heep. 

With refpeft to the firft, by way of preliminary, it may 
be nece(&ry to enquire, to what degree has this deterioratioQ 
of quality manifefted itfelf by a reduftion of price on wool 
from (heep of the fame fpecies^ fed on improved and cuki^ 
voted lands^ or on common and wajle lands? Was this pointy 
fo eflential to the prefent difcuflion, ever afcertained by fair 
and accurate experiment ? If not, the objeftion is wholly 
hypothetical. If it have, the r^fult ought not oidy to 
known but eftabli(hed as data to argue from. Nothing 

th» 
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Ais kind, however, has fallen \^thin my bbfenration. I muft 
therefore proceed afTumptively, and grant, for the fake o( 
inveffigation, a deterioration of quality as far as fix-pence 
in the pound by depaduring fheep, which afford the fined: 
. Englifll wool on. cultivated land, infiead of wade or barren. 
If the concefilon as to price be fufiiciently liberal, let us en- 
quire how far the publick or individuals are obnoxious to 
injury therefrom. The clothier may mix fomewhat lefs of 
this fort of wool with Spanifh, the better to difguife the al- 
teration in quality; or if ufed by itfelf, fome diffierence in 
the texture or feel of the cloth might be the confequence. 
But if the alteration be univerfaL, in neither point of view 
could any particular clothier, nor the trade colledively, be 
affe£led by it; and it is at lead probable, the publick at 
lai^ wo^ild not be endued with fufHcient knowledge of the 
lYianufadure to dete6i it, or if they did, would regard it as 
too frivolous to merit notice. Allow for a moment the 
iinefl Englifli wool to be worth two (hillings per pound, 
from fheep fed on commons or wafle land, and one (hilling 
and fix-pence if fed on cultivated land. In the former cafe 
the manufaAurer of cloth would be a gainer, by having four 
pounds of wool f6r the fame money as three pounds, and he 
could not complain of a proportional redudHon of price; a 
benefit might therefore, but no poffible injury could accrue, 
to this party iti the buiinefs. Let us now advert to the 
farmer, who not only rcprefents himfelf, but the nation at 
lai^, as being deeply intereded in the increafed produce of 
land, not only in thisy but in every poffible variety of its ap- 
plication. Enquire of the farmer, and he will tell you, that 
on an acre of cultivated land, by the aid of turnips and 
grafTes, he can keep four dieep indead of one on wade or 
land in common, and this too yvith an undoubted augmen- 
tation both of fleece and carcaii^ He has, therefore, four 

fleecei^ 
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fleeces and four carcafes inftead of one, with a manifeft im- 
provement in the value of each. Mud he then, from a 
mere phantom of a grievance which bewilders the im;^- 
nation of the manufadurer, relinquifli advantages of decided 
and unfpeakable importance both to himfelf and the publick i 
Surely not. 

The foregoing remarks apply principally to the finall 
breed of (heep; but this fort is apparently on the decline in 
favour of the improved breeds of Dorfetfhire, South-down, 
and other larger forts, as being more produdHve in wod, 
(quality and quantity corifidered) in fize of carcafe, and in 
requiring a lefs given time to graae. Let it be admitted 
from tbefe confiderations, that in courfe of time the formqr 
breed fhould become extin6l. What then? Should a real 
degeneracy of the quality of wool, magnified by the fears 
of the manufafhirer, be permitted to militate againft thp 
folid benefit enumerated as above? The quality of cloth as 
to finenefs is comparative, DifiinAion would vani(h, pride 
and vanity would ceafe to murmqr, if the wool deftined to 
the manufadure of doth were of the fame quality, how- 
ever coarfe. The more opulent clafles of fociety might ffiU 
be gratified with cloth made entirely of Spanifh wool; tfie 
middle with a mixture of Spanifh and £ngli(h; and the lawir 
with that wholly manufadured of Englifh wool. But all 
this being uniform in its operation and eflefl, and being 
evidently calculated to advance national profperity, as wdl 
as individual advantage, could create no fymptoms of mor- 
tification or difguft. Let us contemplate the fubjed; under 
the fiill more interefiing claims of humanity. Can the little 
farmer and the artificer, the labouring manufacturer and the 
hufbandman, be fed with the fleece? Suppofe this valuable 
fpecies of animal food were confined to the fmall broedf 
would there not be a diminution of its quantity lb confidor-? 

able 
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^Me as might probably advance the price of mutton from 
jbur-poice to fix-pence per pound ? Let it be remembered 
tooy that in proportion to the increafed value of the fleece, the 
fidrmer will be enabled to reduce the price of thecarcafe; 
for his profit is derived from the whole animal^ not as fepa- 
rated into parts. Therefore the more value the fleece, the 
cheaper he. can afford to fell the carcafe. 

The next article under this objedion, is the diminution 
of the produce of wool by ^eflening the number of (heep. 

This takes for ^nted what ftill remains to be proved, 
natnely, that the inclofing of commons, fed principally by 
iheep^ has a tendency to leflen the breed. I fliall confider 
this ofcgedion as applicable to (heep in generaly and not to 
afty particular defi;:ription or fpecies. Here I have not only 
my doubts as to the truth of the pofition, but I am inclined 
te think that the number of flieep will be increafed thereby, 
and this too in a very confiderable degree. For, perhaps, 
four years after inclofing, an exception may be pleaded, 
fince this portion of time muft be allowed to a courfe of 
t31age necejfarily previous to the cultivation of (heep feed. 
This drcumftance, as being altogether temporary, (hould^ 
not in the leaft operate as a deduction firom the validity of 
the (^>inion. From this period, when turnips and artificial 
gniifo are brought forward, I would date my calculation. 

Recurring to a former obfervation, that Mendip or up- 
land indofures were moft. profitably applied as com and 
iheep fimns, I will fuppofe one of this, fort to confift of four 
hundred acres. In its cultivated (late, one hundred acres 
xoay be allowed to fiiflam as many (heep as the whole did 
when in common, and a lefs proportion of land than this 
yfi^ fcarcely be allowed for (heep feed. If this be admitted, 
let me afk what becomes of the futile apprehenfions pf lef-* 
Jmng the number of /heep. Let the manufacturer no longer 

repine, 
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repine, nor the timid fenator be the viAim of groundled 
<)iftruft: the former will have the fame quantity of wool 
provided from a fourth portion of land as was before de- 
voted to the purpofe, and the latter wili have the confolatbn 
to reflect that the other three-fourths are raifed, from a fhte 
totally unprpdudtive, to a capacity of fupplyjng its owner 
yiixh com, and paftur^ge for cattle. 

I have fome resifon to believe, that unfavourable impref- 
fioi)S have been made on the minds of both houfes of par- 
liamept ag^irUl a general incloiing fyflem; and thefe may 
have arifen from the magical influence of an expreflion long 
fanfUfied by the publick mind, namely, that of the woollen 
manu&dture being the fiaple trade of the nation, to. which 
even the land, in all its diverfity of produce, muft ever be 
filbordinate under every kind of parliamentary r^;ulation« 
A little coniideration would ferve to detedt the fallacy of 
this opinion. 

But to recur. In this farm of four hundred acres, fup- 
pofe one hundred and fifty fhould be appropriated to fheep. 
On the fame ground of reafoning, this would increaie the 
number by the addition of a moiety. Perhaps this propor- 
tion of fheep-food is much nearer to the flandard of prac- 
tice than the former; if fo, in any ratio, the manufac^urov 
inflead of being abridged of his fupply of wool by inclofingi 
will have confiderably more, and probably too at a reduced 
price. 

Such are the fa£b relative to Wbol : the conclufions ar& 
fimple and obvious. The fufpicious manu&£hirer, adiuated 
by a fpirit of monopoly which the legiflature has ever been. 
too much difpofed to countenance, may reft iatisfied that^ 
he can receive no injury^ but may great benefit from the. 
inclofing fyflem. 

Tho 
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The fixth obje£Hon fuppofes a diminution of the rental 
Value of eftates, to which commons are appertenant. 

In theory^ this may appear in fome degree fpecious, be« 
caufe an increafed produce, without an increafed confump- 
tion, would more or lefs countenance fuch ah inference. 

But adn>itting the premifes, it induces the neceflity of in- 
veftigating the relative operation of the caufe prefumed. 
Let us fuppofe a farm with common appertenances to be 
worth one hundred pounds per year, and that by a depri- 
vation of the common its value be reduced five pounds per 
year. If the common inckfed be worth ten pounds per 
year, the obje£Hon muft give way. 

This ftatement, however, bellows a degree of importance 
on the objection which it fcarce deferves ; for in fa6t, the 
indofing both of the low and up-lands has been uniformly 
accompanied with an increafed produce from both-y and it is 
no lefs true, that fcarce an inflance can be produced of the 
lead abatement in rent on the old ejlates^ in confequence of 
the tenants being deprived of their commons by inclofing. 

I (hall now proceed to a minute delineation of the general 
pradice of farmers occupying land in this foreft; and en- 
deavour tQ fliew how far the general end of improvement 
has been kept in view, how far it has been deviated from, 
and in what refpeft the general fyftem is fufceptible of 
amendment. 

It appears, by the foregoing ftatement, that the expences 
of the aft of parliament, commiffioners fees, roads, dividing 
and allotting, fencing, drawing and enrolling the award, and 
all other incidental expences, ought not to exceed two pounds 
ten ihillings per acre; to this muft be added twenty ftiillings 
per acre for raifing the quick-fet hedges to maturity ; and 
to avoid objedions, I will fay fifty ftiillings per acre for ne- 
^flary buildings, poolsy &c. 

Let 
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Let US now endeavour to flate the ^< cut bono'* of fuch 
fpeculation. 

In its open uncultivated flate, the value of this wafle 
could not be eitiofiated at more than three (hillings per acre; 
indeed it is a matter of doubt, all circumflances confidered, 
if it were worth any thing to the pofleiTors. In its indofed 
(late, and previous to its cultivation, it might be let for 
eight (hillings per acre; and when cultivated and manured 
with lime, its value will be advanced to fifteeni twenty, and 
in fome inftances to thirty (hillings per acre. 



Dr. 



Let us (late the account both ways. 
£. s. d. 



Tofir(lvalue38/ 

per acre, and 25 ^ 3 15 

years purchafe 

ToincIo(ing,di-^ 

viding, without > 3 10 

buildings J 

Profit 2 15 o 

;^.10 o o 



O. 

£. s. d. 



By value at 8s. 1 
per acre, 25 years > 10 
purcliafe J 



^. 10 o o 



Jn thb indance the profit is not defpicable. 
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OR, SECONDLY, 

£. s. d. 

above coft^ 

lout build- > 7 50 

uildings, &c. 2 10 O 
ryi)lowings,\ 
•owings,and ( . ^ q 
ngi 20 qrs. | 



acre 



14 o o 
1 which muft' 
ledudled the 
e of the firft 
», exclufive of >3 12 o 
, intereft off 
ley, and all 
r charges 

10 8 o 

Profit 870 



^.18 IS o 



0. 
^. /• d. 



By value at iSsJy 

per acre, 25 years >i8 15 o 

purchafe J 



^.18 15 o 



here are few ways in which money or induftry can be 
byed to greater advantage than this, or in which the 
ick good can be more promoted; and yet I have fre- 
,tly heard men, in other refpefts of found underfiand- 
rtdicule fuch fpeculations as altogether vifionary, and 
rd. 

^erc it even admitted, that the adventurers in thefe 
nes are for the mod part fufFerers, yet it cannot be de- 
that the community is benefited, inafmuch as the land 
ade to produce ten times as much as it did in its primi- 
(bte; and the amount of labour is nothing but an ad- 
n to the capital flock of the nation* 

Notwith- 
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Notwithftanding thefe improvements, on the forcft of 
which we are now treating, have been carried on with un- 
abating ardour and aftivity, yet it will appear by the follow- 
ing ftatement, that much is left to be done: 



INCLOSED. 




UNlNCtQSED. 




Partjhes 


Acres 


Partjhes 


Acres 


Leigh 


100 


Chewton — 


2000 


Alhwick — 


350 


Eaft-Harptry — 


1 100 


Cranmoor, &c. — 


400 


Priddy and Stoke — 


1200 


Charterhoufe ■ ■ 


1000 


Cheddar 


2500 


Hayden . — 


400 


Axbridgc — 


300 


Ubly 


950 


Compton-Bifhop — 


500 


Bleadon — 


1000 


Winfcomb & Shipham 800 


Doulton and Stoke 


800 


Rowboro'Sc ChurchUl 


1000 


Shepton 


800 


Berrington — 


1000 


Shuters Bottom — 


600 


Charter-Houfe — 


350 


Weftbury ■ 


350 


. Ban well, Lockftone,-^ 




Weft-Harptry — r 


900 


Curfton, Locking, > 


► 800 


Compton-Martin — 


700 


and Hutton J 




Blagdon 


800 






Old-Down ™. 


5Q 






Binder and Crofcomb 


800 






Chilcot and Horrington 800 






Wells 


2800 






I 


5,600 


♦i 


USSO 






■ 





• This account was taken in I794> fince which a<5l8 have been ob- 
tained for the inclofingof Eaft-Harptry, Cheddar, Banwell, Chewtofl^ 
and Winfcomb. All the others are likely to follow. J. B. 

The 
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The fo'il of thcfe hilk is for the moft part deep, loamy, 
md of a good confiftence ; and were the climate more gc- 
lial, could not fail of being highly produdive in allfeafom. 
Dccafionally are to be found fpots of land lefs valuable, 
>eing of a light fpungy nature, black in colour, and totally 
jnprodu£Hve of com onfirji cultivation. 

Nature, however, has wifely provided a manure within 
itfelf s for under the furface, at the depth of a foot, is genc- 
raUy found a ftrong clay, which, being fpread after the rate 
ctf thirty or forty cart-loads per acre, ^ves fuch a tenacity to 
the foil as enables it to produce com or any crop in great 
abundance. 

And here let me advife a general inveffigation of the fub- 
ftrata of all foils about to be improved; for I verily believe, 
that in moflinAances a manure may there be found near at 
hand, and congenial thereunto. Do we not frequently find 
clay under fand, and fand under clay; under flint, chalk i 
under white-lias or ftone-brafli, marie;, under red earth, 
Kme'-Jlone'y under peat-bogs, fea mud or clay? Are not thefe 
circumftances fufl[icient indication to the wary hufbandman, 
to examine .minutely the interior quality of his land pre- 
vious to applying extraneous and expenfive manures?* 



• An incontrovertible proof of the juftnefs of this obfervation wag 
exhibited about twenty-four years ago at liail-Cranmorey one of the iirft 
commons on Mendip inclofed by adl of parliament. On making the 
banks round a field of twelve acres, of which almoft the whole wa» 
black fpongy earth, a great part of the ditches, confifting of a yellowifh 
red tenacious earth itrongly verging to clay, was thrown by their fides 
to make room for what was thought better mould for the plants to 
grow in. The field was ploughed and fown on one earth with oats^ 
previous to which the malm, as it is called, by the fide of the ditches 
was fpread and levelled. The confequence was, that on the black 
earth there was a very thin crop not equal to the feed fown, whilft 
round the ditches, where the malm was fpread, there was a fine luxu- 
riant growth. R. P. 

The 
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The climate of thefe hills is cold) moift, and boifterous, 
during the winter feafon) and frequently immerfed ia fogs; 
but in fummer, the air is clear, falubrious, and invigorating. 
And it frequently happens that potatoes, French beans, and 
other fpring crops, are deftroyed in the vale by froft in April 
or Mayj when thofe on the hill are in no degree injured. 

The favourite com crop is oats^ which are produced in 
great abundance, and of good quality. The wheat and 
barley are inferior, being thick in the fkin, and of a dark 
colour; however, the defeat in quality is amply made up by 
the quantity \ for it is no unufual thing, after the land is ma« 
nured with lime, to get from twenty to thirty bufliels (Win- 
chefter) of wheat, and forty or fifty bufliels of barley per 
acre. As to oats, the ufual crop is from forty to fixty 
bufliels. 

But the mofl: eligible mode of condu£Hng a farm on lands 
of this defcription, is to grow comparatively but little com, 
and that little in the highefl perfe6tion. To ha^e a great 
breadth of turnips, cabbages, potatoes, vetches, artificial- 
grafles, and confequently to maintain a great flock. To 
provide all necefliary buildings for flielter in the winter, and 
for the purpofes of making mountains of dung, which the 
large produce of flraw will enable the occupier to do. If 
fheep be kept, let the choice be of wedders, (a breeding 
flock on fuch expofed fituations is hazardous) and let them 
be folded every night in the year. 

By thefe means, lands of this defcription may be carried 
on in a progreflive ftate of improvement; and if the pre- 
fent price of the different articles of produce be not greatly 
reduced, neither the proprietor nor the tenant will have any 
reafon to complain. 



FENCES, 
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FENCES, BUILDINGS, &c. 

Let us now proceed to a defcription of the fences, build- 
ings, refervoirs or pools, limekilns, roads, and all other the 
needful appendages to fuch undertakings. 

' There are various modes of fencing, and each has Its ad- 
vocates, but the two principd are walls and quUkfet heigt$. 

WALL FENCE. 

In moft inftances, the outftde hounds are a wall fence, five 
feet fix inches high, two feet and a half wide at bottom, and 
fifteen inches at the top, whidi is covered with a turf of 
fix inches put on in the form of an arch, making together 
an height of fix feet. This wall is partly dry and partly 
cemented with mortar, or what Is commonly called a 7^- 
wall. In fome inftances, where a flat bed of ftone can be 
procured, it is made without cement, and if well built fuch a 
wall is very durable. When the ground is level, the foun- 
dation of the wall is laid on the turf, and this Is to be pre- 
ferred, as it will not be fo apt to fink as when a trench is 
dug. The expence of a lift-wall may be thus calculated 
per rope of twenty feet running length: 

i' I. d. 

To quarring or digging eight loads of ftone, 

(25 cwt. each) at 3d. — — 020 

To hailing the fame, fuppofing the diftance half 

a mile, at 6d. ■ ■ ■ —040 

To building per rope, (twenty feet) at 3s. 6d. 036 
To feven bufhels of lime, ^at 3d. ■ o i g 

To covering with turf (if done very well) —003 

« *;^.0 11 6 

—a 






* In confequence of the advanced price of wages and of coaly about 
iifteen per cent, xnuft be added to thefe calculations— z 797. J. B. 
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PRY WALL. 

£. s. a 

To quarring as before — — — . o 20 

To hailing ditto ■■ .-.040 

To building, at 2s. ' 020 

To turfing — — — — . 003 



o 8 



When ftones can be got within a vrfieeling diftancc, or 
about fixty or feventy yards, the cod will be reduced about 
two (hillings per rope, and if the wall be wholly made with 
cement, it will be enhanced about two ihillings and fix-penoe 
per rope. 

In making of dry ftone walls, two mafons (hould work 
oppofite each other, fo that the furface of their work may 
be always level. Stones alfo fhould be occaflonally fdeded 
of a fufHcient length to reach the whole breadth of the wall; 
this precaution will bind the work together, and render it 
durable* 

QUICKSET HEDGES. 

Thefe hedges, if rightly managed and attended to whilft 
young, are in themfelves great advantage a^d profit i they 
afford good fhelter for the cattle, and they furnifh fuel and 
writh or dead fence for the necefTary purpofes 6f the oc-* 
cupier. 

The firft thing to be done, is to mark out the courfe of 
the ditch. The dimenfions of the bank on which the quick- 
lets are planted is generally fix feet at the bottom, three and 

a half 
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f feet at the top, and two feet high.* On each fide is 
ch three feet wide and two feet deep; the fides being 
i doping, and the bottom not wider than fix inch^; 
is to prevent the cattle from walking in the ditch and 
ping the young ihoots. In making the ditch, the men 
Id be particularly careful not to throw any bad earth 

the bottom of the ditches into the centre of the bank, 
is be done, the growth of the quick will be greatly re« 
d. The making this bank will coil nine-pence per 

(twenty feet.) 

:t the fets be taken from a nurfery formed on t good 
let them be fhraight in their growth, having been once 
planted from the feed-bed, and four or five years old. 

(hoots (hould alfo be fmooth on the bark, and well 
*d. Thefe fets are worth about one (hilling per hun- 
. • 

he bank being thus prepared, and the quick ready, let 
nch be cut in the middle of the bank, and let the fets 
At off and laid with the head inclining a little at the dif- 
5 of about three inches from plant to plant. Let the 
i be then covered with a little of the beft mould, after 
ii fill up the whole trench with rotten dung, or compoft, 
ring a little more good mould on the top. The diggbg 
trench and planting will coft two-pence per rope, 
'othing more is neceiTary than to fecure them from in- 
. For their defence therefore, and (hdter, two dead 
jss muft be made about four inches diftant from the 



In fome inftancesthere is only one ditch^ the earth on the other 
xing worked off to a flope; by this plan the bank, is kept more 
if and the thorn plants flouri0i better. 

« outfidc 
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outfide edges of the bank.t Thefe hedges are about twa 
feet and half high, and compofed of wreath or bu(h wood, 
with a proper number of flakes; the expence of materiab 
and labour is about two (hillings and ten-pence per rope. 
Time of planting the quick either in the months of 0£l6ber, 
February, or March. It is the pra£lice of fome to plant 
two rows of quicl^ inftead of one^ but I have not found this 
plan fucceed well. . Some alfo recommend the planting at 
a greater diftance than three inches, under an idea that thick 
planting retards the growth; but I have invariably found 
that the hedges planted thick thrive the be(L 

Some advife the planting of timber trees in the hedges 
but I think it a bad pradice, as the dripping from them fre- 
quently kills the thorn plants, and makes a vacancy in the 
hedge. 

After this, the young quick mud be carefully weeded and 
hoed twice a year, and particular care muft be taken to pre- 
vent their being cropped either by cattle or (heq>, both of 
which are very fond of the tender buds; and if by any ac- 
cident they have gained accefs to them, and gnawed them, 
they muft be cut down within an inch and half of the ground* 
In cold expofed (ituations, twofets of dead fences are requi- 
fite to bring the quick to maturity, and the coft may be thus 
calculated:-— 



srs 



f The expence of fecuring thorn hedges with oak railing b very 
expenfive, and in fome inflances has exceeded the value of the land fo 
indofed— ^efldes, the young quicks are not fo well iheltered as hy a 
wreathed hedge, and confeqnently do not make fo rapid a progrelf i& 
their growth* 



Middng 
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Making the bank — — — — 009 

Quick-fets eighty in a rope — 009 

Planting and dungihg — ■ 002 

Two dead hedges —025 

( JVL B. One waggon-load of writh will coft 
17s. 6d. and make about fifteen rope of 
fin^e hedge.) 
Making two dead fences — —005 



046 
Weeding plants for three years — — 003 

Two additional dead hedges ■' 0210 
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' N. B. The old wood will pay for fundry repairs of the 
hedges injured by fportfmen, &c. 

In tnany counties it is the cudom to plant the quick in 
the face of thel)ank, and where wood for fencing is fcarcc^ 
this method generally prevails. 

Having now (teted the different cxpence of a mortar and 
li/t wall^ a dry wally and alfo of raifing a bank, and planting 
fuick^ it may not be amifs to enumerate the comparative 
advantages and difadvantages. 

A wall is certainly the bed fence for a given number of 
years. It covers lefs ground, it does lefs injury to th&crops; 
if part by accident fall, it is eafily repaired, cattle are kept 
more fecure, fportfmen are excluded. Thefe ar& the prin- 



^ The price of hazel coppice-wood and labour being confiderably 
advanced, one fliilling per rope muft be added to this eftimate. J.B. 

G 2 . cipal 
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dpal advantages, which in a great degree compenfate for the 
want of (belter and durability, and in moil inftances where 
ftone can eafily be got, and I think in all cafes where land 
is poor and expofed to violent and deftru£tive winds^ it is 
the preferable fence. 

On the other hand, quickfet hedges are beautiful to the 
eye ; and if the climate, quality, and depth of foil, be fuch 
as to throw out a vigorous (hoot, and minute attention be 
paid to them in their infancy, they are lefs expenfive, and at 
the end. of fourteen years will yield a fufficient produce 
when cut down and plafhed to pay all the expences incurred 
by the firft making; and this cutting may be repeated eveiy 
twelve or fourteen years without injury to the flocks. And 
here let me remind the farmer, that the proper time to cut 
and plafh his hedges is, when the ground is to be ploughed, 
or if it be padure, when the crop is to (land for hay; for 
cattle are very fond of the young branches, and by cropping 
them in the fummer, will greatly injure the (hoots. 

But may not thefe two modes be fo combined as to reap 
the advantage of both, that is, by making both a wall and a 
hedge ? To this there can be no objetSlion but the expenoe. 

A dry (lone- wall, four feet and half high, with fix inches 
turf on the top, may be built on a fimilar calculaticm widi 
the foregoing, for fix (hillings per rope; and a low bank 
may be raifed under it, on which quick may be planted. The 
growth, encouraged by (helter and warmth, will be rapidi 
and in four or five years time the wall may be taken away^ 
and the (lones converted into lime, or ufed on the puUick 
roads, or for any other purpofe. If this fence be made at th^ 
time when the land is converted into tillage, one dead fence 
to fecure the plants on the infide will be fufficient, and that 
not an expenfive one. 



72f 
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The DISDURSEMENT Will be as follows: ^ 

£. s. d. 

Building four feet and half of wall, ftones and 

hailing included — ^^ 060 

Turfing ■ 1 002 

Making bank and planting quick . 004 

Sets 008 

One dead fence on the iniide 012 

Weeding . — — — 002 



086 
From which deduct the value of the ftones at 
tbree*pence per cart-load 016 



*b 7 o 



This I think a more eli^ble mode of fencing than dther 
of the preceding, but ftill there is another method which I 
prefer to all others in fituations fuch as that on which we 
are now treating. 

This is making a bank three feet high, and planting on 
k/iillgrffivnjlde or black^thorn^ fetting them very thick, and 
cutting off the top to the height of three feet. The prin« 
dpal olge£tion that can be ftarted to this .plant is, the run-* 
ning of its roots, which are faid to obftrudi: the plough ; but 
I can declare fropi long experience, that in banks fuch as I 
deferibe, accompanied with ditches two feet and half deep, 
fio fuch inconvenience has occurred* In moft countries 
great quantities of this black-thorn might be found in cop^ 
pices, borders of fields, commons, &c and the owners will 



* The Dune addition at before for advance of wages, &c. 

be 
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be oblig^ by your digging them up ; one good waggon- 
load of thefe plants will be fufficient for twelve rope, and 
the cod may be thus eftimated: 

£• s. d. 

Makii^ the bank — — _i o i o per rope« 

Digging up and planting — o i 6 ditto 

Carriage of plants — 009 



033 



J\r. R The price of carriage mud vary according to the 
diftance. 

It may be advifeable to mix with the black-thorn fome 
hazel or withy (locks, together with the large brier^ and to 
lay the loppings of the floe along the fummit of the bankf 
fecurlng them by fmail (lakes fo as to prevent flieep from 
making a pafTage through the ilocks. This f^ce requires 
but little repair; the floe will throw out fo many flioots 
from its root, and the briar will fo intwin^ its braqch^ widi 
the hedge, as to make it in a few years imperviops to cattle 
of any kind. And though it cannot be expelled to grow 
to a great height, yet it will be as clofe and thick as th<| 
fanner can wifli; and, together with the bank, will confli- 
tute excellent flielter and defence, and withgl wiU be naade 
at the lead poflTible expence. 

After inclofing and dividing, the next obje<9s of attention 
are fiiitable buildings, fuch as a dwelling-houfe, bams, (h« 
bles, flallings^ &c. &c. Fhefe are placed as near as pofliUo 
to the centre of the farm, and though not elegants are for the 
moll part ufeful and commodiou3* 1 hey are built wid| 
^one, and generally thatched, the inconvenience of which is 
ieverely felt^ for the moifturc of the air, apd the powerful 

cnoct^ 
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tSeBs ci the wind, render frequent repairs necefiary.* A 
roof will require coating every eight or ten years; it is a 
harbour for vermin; is more dangerous in refped to fire, 
and, every thing confidered, is more expeniive than tile, to 
encour^ the ufe of which, our rulers would do weU, were 
they to repeal the prefent tax upon that article, (or at leaft 
to allow a drawback on fuch as may be ufed on farm-houfes, 
bams,&&] for I think it would not be difficult to prove that 
the injury done to the kingdom in refpetSl to its agriculture, 
is five times greater than the produce of the tax. Exempt 
from duty, the ufe of tile mud, I think, be general, by 
which means all the ftraw would be devoted to the purpofe 
of fubfifi^ce for cattle, or manure. The expence of z 
€(»nfortable farm-houfe, with its neceilary appendages, is 
eftimated at about two hundred and fifty pounds. That 
of a bam, roomy enough for four threfhers, and capacious 
enough to hold twenty or thirty loads of com, one hundred 
and fifty pounds. Stables, fialling, pig-ftyes, &c. one hun* 
dred and fifty pounds more, making in the whole five hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. This expenditure will be fufficient 
for a farm of five hundred acres. The practice lately in- 
troduced of placing the bams on a declivity cannot be too 
much commended; a warm and commodious flail for oxen, 
covered by one roof, is thereby gained. The bam-floor, 
thus elevated, is rendered more durable, and lefs fubjedl to 
vermin; the com is kept more dry and fweet than on a 
ground floor; nor can it flip through the barn-floor without 
difcovery; and I know of no poiTible inconvenience that 
can accompany this plan. Bariis, fuch as thefe, are placed 



* Repair (if poffible) thatched buildings in the fUmmer feafon. A 
covering put on then, will lait years Ipnger than one put on in the 
-winter. J^B* 

with 
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with a fouth-eaft afpeft, and the arches of the flailing front 
that way. Annexed thereto is a capacious yard, with pto* 
per cribs for hay and ftraw, where the animals feed, and re- 
tire at their pleafure to their comfortable lodging under 
the barn. 

Nothing is neceflary to complete the farm-yard but a 
pond or refervoir of water; and as the fituation is on a de- 
fcent, fuch pond is foon filled by the common current of 
rain, or it may be fupplied by (hoots from the roof of die 
barn. 

On one farm, fituate in the parifh of Compton-Martki, 
the proprietor has made a femicircular farm-yard, and by 
building a wall on the outfidc^ and round pillars on the infidty 
at th& diftance of about fourteen feet from each other, and 
covering the fame with ftrong lugs or poles, has made an 
excellent ftaddU for com. To fecure it from vennin, he 
has placed a row of flat ftones at a foot diftance frx>ni the 
top both of the wall and pillars infide and outfide. This 
row of Aones projects about eight inches, and (huts tm 
clofc together that no vermin can gain accefs to the com* 
On this ftaddle (as it is here called) he places the whok of 
his wheat crop, except that portion which he intends to 
threfti for feed; for the moifture of the air in winter render* 
the wheat on thefe hills fo damp and cold, that the fale at 
that feafon is very (lack, and (hould in mod inftances be 
avoided. In all my farming excurfions, I never faw a more 
comfortable covering for cattle, nor a better foundation for 
a corn mow ; and under the fuppofition of its being threflicd 
in the fummer months, no poffible inconvenience can attend 
it, for the ftaddle is cleared, and ready before harveft to take 
another burthen. 



POOLS. 
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• POOLS. 

The next, and not the lead important appendage of thefe 
farms, are pools or refervoirs of watery for on hills fo de- 
vated few fprings can be expected. Nothing more ftrongly 
verifies the truth of the old adage, ** Neceffity is the mo- 
ther of invention," than the (kill exhibited by the mafons 
of this diftridl in buildings of this nature. Scarcely ever do 
thefe pools let through the water, and the coft, fuppofing it 
to be of the following dimen&ons, 40 feet long, 16 wide, 
and 6 feet deep in the middle, may be thus ftated: 



Pig^ng out for foundation ■ 

N. B. In moft inflances this will fumi(h a fuffi- 

cient quantity of ftone for the building. 
Mafon's labour — 1 

Three hundred bufhels of lime 
Ten loads of clay and carriage — 

^ight loads of coal-a(hes and carriage ' 



I' 


s. 


V. 


2 


2 





10 


10 





3 








I 








I 


8 






*i8 



A pool of thefe dimeniions, if properly fituated; will fup- 
ply eighty or one hundred acres with a fufficiency of water 
for the ftock throughout the years and if well made, may be 
Wept in repair for iix-pence a year. , 



* Some cautious people go to a confiderable diitance for lime made 
from the ^vhite-lyas ftone^ which is certainly a ftronger cement under 
water than the lime burnt on thefe bills. In this cafe, an additional 
expence is incurred. 

LIMEKILNS^ 
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LIMEKILNS. 

As Lime is the grand manure of this diflri£l, by which 
the improvements of cultivation are in a great meafure 
brought about, kilns for burning it are numerous, and ge- 
nerally thought well conftruded; their form is thatch a 
French bottle, the height feventeen feet, the length of the 
neck, in which the calcination is wholly effe£):ed, feven feet^ 
its diameter four feet, and the diameter of the belly in the 
largefl p^ twelve feet. They are built on the fide of a 
hill, by which means the top is on a levd with the adjacent 
rocij and the cod is as follows: 

£. s. d. 

Digging out the concavity ' i i o 

(This will fumifh ftone for the building) 

Building — — — 440 

Lime and aflics ■ — i 15 
Building a (helf-houfe for the kiln to depofit the 

lime, and covering the fame — i— ^ 300 

*^.io o 

In fuch a kiln, may be burnt four hundred and eighty 
bufhels of lime per week, and this will confume fifteen 
quarters, or one hundred and twenty bufhels of refufe coal, 
fuch as is not commonly ufed for any houfhold purpofes^ 
The coal cods at the pit two-pence per bufhel, and the dif* 



* In confequence of the advance of lime^ coal^ and wages, lime* 
kilns now colt about thirteen pounds ; and from the fame cauiesy the 
coft of the lime will be advanced to iixtecn-pence per qusutecv 

J.B. I797- 

tanct 
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fcancc being fix miles, the carriage is three-pence, the prime 
cc^ of the lime therefore is fourteen-pence per quarter, as 
the following calculation fhews; 



Weekly expence. 

Fifteen quarters of coal, at 

3s. 4d. ' 2 lo 

Limebumer 4d. per quarter, 

digging ftones and burning r o 



I'Z 'o 



o 
o 



Weekly produce. 

Sixty quarters, 
at is. 2d. 

3 10 o 



jf-3 'o p 



The lime produced by one of thefe kilns will amply 
manure three acres per week; and I leave my readers to 
determine, whether kilns of this conAru£lion are or are not 
to be preferred to thofe in fliape of an inverted cone. The 
krgenefs of the furface in the laft-mentioned muft, I fhould 
diink, require coal of a better quality, and confume a greater 
quantity, 

ROADSr 

Laftly, let us take a view of the publick Roads. They 
arc left forty feet wide, and are ftoned twelve feet. 

It is ufual to ftone thefe roads one fbot thick in the mid- 
dle, and nine inches at the fides, making thereby a gentle 
curve* 



Fidt 
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S0 dm 

Firft forming — o 6 per rope of 20 feet 

Digging eight loads of ftone (25 

cwt. each) ' 2 o 

Wheeling or hailing ditto — 30 

Breaking ditto ■■ 3 o 

8 6* 



Notij The expence of hailing muft vary according to the 
diftance of the (lone. 



MODE, OF CULTIVATION. 

The inclofure being now finilhed, buildings ereScd, 
pools made, and publick roads formed, let us now take a 
furvey of the expence of cultivating thefe lands, under the 
following heads: ploughing, manuring, cropping, and har- 
veAing. In this, I (hall endeavour to draw information 
from reafon and experience, and (hew upon what grounds 
the practices are founded, fo that my readers may then take 
or refufe them, according to their own judgments. ' 

I have before dated, that the foil of Mendip hills is a fine 
mellow mould, intermixed occafionally with lefs fertile in- 
gredients, fuch as (lone, gravel, clay, and the like; and ac«' 
cording as thefe are greater or \etkr in quantity, the foil 'is 
worfe or better. In all cafes the hu(bandman may diftin- 



* I mull here reprobate the narrow policy of which I have myfelF 
been too guilty, viz. that of (toning the roads only twelve feet wide* 
In confequence of its sarrownefs, one track only is formed by whecl' 
carriages, and the repairs are endlefs. On all accounts, experience 
direds me to recommend lixteen feet at Icait. J. B. z 797. 

guiih 
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guUh the general nature of the foil, by its afpe£l on the fur- 
face, or by the produce thereof. Where the fern grows in 
great luxuriance, there he is fure to find deep good land; 
but weak low furze, ruihes, or white grafs, are fymptoais 
of poverty. 

The objed to which we now proceed in our difquifition 

may be deemed the moft important and interefting, being 

notlung leis than the procefs by which this comparatively 

barren foil is converted imo fertile and productive land: 

and on a nearer infpecStion, it will probably be allowed, that 

few inftances can be adduced of attempts more fuccefsful 

to individuals, or more beneficial to community. This foil 

does notour forth its v^etable productions fpontaneoufly, 

but its qualities and ftrength are fudi as to produce great 

returns, if property cultivated and manured; and were an 

ancient inhabitant of thefe re^ons to return to life, he 

would be at a lofs to know the name of this apparently 

new country. 

The months of September or Oftober are the beft to 
commence the tillage. The inftrument made ufe of, is a 
(faxmg foot plough, without wheels, coA two guineas. The 
breadth of the plit about ten, and the depth four inches. 
Four horfes, or fix oxen, will turn about three-fourths of an 
acre in eight hours. A man is employed to go after the 
{dou^ with a ipade, to repair balks, to dig up ftoneS| and to 
bj }ivRp]it flat: this ploughing may be valued firom twelve 
to twenty (hillings per acre. In this ftate it remains to be 
mellowed by the winter frofts till March, when black oats 
are fown, after the rate of fix or feven bufhels per acre, and 
IvuTowed in by four turns of the harrow on the fame ground. 
A few &rmers, previous to this fowing, have lately adopted 
tiie plan of backing the furface, at the expence of five ihil^ 
per acre; by which means leis feed will do,, and the 

fame 
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fame is more regularly diftributed and better covered ; be-«: 
fide, the hacking and harrowing is not more expenfive than 
the troublefome dragging before-mentioned: the expence of 
either of thefe operations may be e(timated at feven ihiUingt 
per acre. 

After this, it is rolled at an expence of one (hilling per 
acre. Nothing more is done till liarveft, and the aven^ 
produce may be fet at twenty- five bufhels per acre; the ftniw 
of which will pay for harveftmg and threfhing (that is, aboat 
eight (hillings per acre.) 

Soon after harvdl, or indeed at £ny part of the wintnr, 
the ground is crofs-ploughed with the doubU-furrow plough, 
value fix (hillings per acre. Harrowed in March, value two 
(hillings; and in April tlie hming is begun. Four horfetf 
and two men, with two carts holding thirty-two bu(hels dT 
lime each, (if the kiln be not at a greater diftance than one 
mile) will cover one acre and half per day, at the rate dT 
one hundred and fixty bufhels per acre. 

The lime is depofited in heaps of one bu(hel, Ht the dis- 
tance of fixteenr feet and half every way. Coft per acre 
Rvalue of lime included) thirty-five (hillings* 

Covering thefe heaps with earth, and afterwards fpread-» 
ing them^ (which (hould be done as foon as the lime is dif- 
folved) are worth one (hilling and fix-pence per acre. 

After this the ground is vrell harrowed, two (hillings per 
acre; then ploughed very thin or raftered, five (hillings; 
harrowed again two (hillings, and in this date remains for 
the feed earth. It is found highly advantageous to expedite 
the liming, and to (ini(h all the work previous to the feed 
earth by the middle of July ; fo that all the ftock, fuch as 
cows, (heep, horles, &c. may have ftee accefs to the fidlow, 
or may be frequently driven over it, for the purpofe of ma- 
king it dofe and compa£^. The latter end of Septeaiber» 
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gaming of the mondi of October, is the time for fow- 
ind this is done in two ways, ibtne fowing under fur- 
others harrow in the feed ; the latter I think preferable, 
e uncorrupted fward, furze, &c. are by harrowing 
;ht to the furfece, and are a great defence to the infiuit 
during winter; whereas, if buried, they keep the 
id hollow, and expofe the roots to injury. Whicb 
way it be done, the lad ploughing, fowing, and harrow- 
ivill coft about feven (hillings per acre, to which add 
Hifliels and half of feed, value fifteen (hillings, and the 
e expence has been enuifierated. No weeding is ne« 
y, nor is there any other difburfement, fave rolling in 
I9 which (hould be performed with a very heavy roller^ 
6 expence of two (hillings per acre. 



Let 
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Let us now recapitulate the expences, and (late the av< 
rage produce per acre. 

Firft year. Firjl year. 

Dr. £• s. d. 

To firft ploughing — o 16 o jC* *• ^. 

To hacking and fowing oats 070 
To fix bufliels of feed — o 15 o By 25bu(hels 

To rolling 010 oats 2s. 6d. 3 26 

To one year's rent -—080 

Second year. Second year. 

To crofs ploughing — 060 By25bu(hels 

To harrowing -— 020 wheat 6s. 7 10 o 

To liming (160 bufliels 

per acre) — i 15 o 

To covering and fpreading 016 

To harrowing — 020 

To ploughing ■ 05a 

To harrowing —020 

To laft ploughing, fowing, 

and harrowing — 070 

To two bufliels and half 

of feed — b IS o 

To rolling '• 020 

To two years rent — o 16 o 



706 
Profit 3 12 o 



10 12 6 10 12 6 

N. B. The flraw in both inftances will pay for reapingi 
harvefling, ^d threfliing. 

HARVESTING 
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■ 

HARVESTING Al^D THRESUIKG/ 

The reaping of wheat is generally performed by the acre; 
Ind, as the ripening is a fortnight later on thefe hills than 
n the vale, there is no want of hands. The price from fiv9 
x> fi^ven (hillings and fix-pence per acre, including cuttings 
binding, and mowing. It is always hand-griped as it is 
zalled^ that is, colle£ted within the palm of the hand be- 
bre the hck>k or fickle is applied. All the com, wheat, 
barley, and oats, are bound into (heaves and mowed in the 
field. The price for barley and oats firom three to five 
(hillings; befides thefe prices, the men are allowed for wheat 
twp gallons of beer, and for barley and oats one gallon and 
half, per acre. 

In fituations fubje(S to fudden and violent rain, this cuf- 
tom of mowing in the field cannot be condemned, as, in re<^ 
fpcSt to wheat, the day's cutting is fecured every evening, 
and the lent com can be put together and fecured much 
fooner than in the common method.' 

The principal obje£tions are, the brining mice with the 
(heaves into the bam, or large mow; and the want of fuffi- 
dent drynefs in the com for winter thre(hing. 

The men of this country are very dextrous in malung 
thefe mows, fo as to prevent rain firom iquring the com; 
and they fi'equently remain five or fix weeks in the field 
without fuffering any damage. 

Wheat is feldom thre(hed with the (haw, but the ears are 
cut ofif, and the (haw bound in (heaves tied very tight; the 
drcumiFerence of the (heaf at the bond (hould be fix feet; 
tius co(b five-pence per (heaf, including the threfiung of 
the ears. A good acre of wheat will produce three dozen 

H iheayes. 
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{heaves, value eight (hillings- and fix-pence per dozen,* and 
each (heaf (hould weigh fifiy-fix pounds. By this method, 
the firmnefs of the ftalk is preferved, and rendered more va- 
luable for the purpofes of thatching buildings,f Sec 

Barley and oats are threfhed by the quarter. Price from 
one (hilling to one (hilling and fix-pence per quarter. 

A good acre of oats will produce two waggon-loads of 
Ib^w. 

The land is now confidered in its higheft (lateof ftrength 
and vigour; and it is thought by moft farmers, that every 
fucceeding year reduces its value; nor can this be wondered 
at, when the fubfequent courfe of cropping is fiated. 

It is ho unufual thing to have three or four fucceffive 
crops of com, nay, fometimes five or fix without an inter- 
vening fallow, or fallow crop ; greateft part of the ftraw is 
fold, nor is the land fown with artificial grafiles till it is no 
longer able to bear com. 



• Ear-pitching Is the provincial term for this managemcnty and tlis 
(heaves thus prepared are called reed-fheaves. They are in general 
ufe for the purpofe of thatcliing, for which, indeed, they are folely in- 
tended. The pracfllce is not confined to Mendip, but is in common 
ufe through great part of the diftridl. The workmen arc very dex* 
trous in making, and the thatchers no Icfs expert in ufing it; and at 
. the fame time that it makes a covering more durable than any other 
of ftraw, it is of fuch fuperior neatnefs, that the thatched buildings of 
this neighbourhood excite the admiration of many ftrangers coming 
from other parts where this pradllce is not known. 

A dozen fheaves will cover a fquare of one hundred feet. Price 
of laying them up (new work) three fhillings per dozen. A fecond or 
any fucceeding coat^ two ihillings per dozen. Mending, four-pence 
per iheaf. R. P. 

f Some people difpute this point, and fay, that the hollow tube of 
the wheat-flraw admits the air, and that its decay is thereby accele- 
rated, and aflert (from experience) that tbrejhcd ilraw is more durable 
than mtbrejbed. J. B. 

This 
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This mode of treatment, together with' the coldnefs o£ 
kiie climate, has hitherto operated as an efFe£hial bar to the 
fettlement of opulent and more enlightened farmers; but I 
am well perfuaded, than if even ope of that defcription were 
to fettl^ here on a farm of a proper fize, viz, five or fix 
hundred acres, he would, according to the farmer's phrafe^ 
^^ find himfelf at home," and his example would foon be 
followed by many others. 

Cabbages, turnips, potatoes, carrots, parfnips, vetches, 
flax, oats, clover, and all artificial grades^ may be ibwn in 
Ihe higheft abundance and perfedlion. • 

The land is never glutted with rain, nor fubje£l to 
drought, and the fogs (of which fo much is laid) are pre- 
valent only in the winter feafon.* 

It cannot be denied, but that a cold wet fummer, fuch as 
that of 1792, is peculiarly unfavourable to the ripening of 
com on lands of fuch elevation, but in fummers like the lai^ 
few countries could vie with it* 

Though I am no advocate for farms of an excejfvue ex- 
tent, yet I think, that on foils, and in fituations fuch as 
Mendip hills, they fhould not be lefs than four or five hun- 
dred acres. I mean fufiicient to keep a fiock of (heep for 
the purpofes oi foldings which ftiould be unremittingly pur- 
fued through both winter and fummer months. On the 
Bdlows in the fummer, and on the grafs land or in the farm- 
prd in the winter. A wether flock would be beft calcu- 
lated for the purpofe; and it is a matter of doubt with many 
judicious farmers, whether fheep of that kind are not equally 
profitable with the breeding (lock, even in fituations more 



* The Inconvenience of fogs is greatly abated by the inclofing and 
Chaining of the low moor lands in the vicinity of Mendip. 

H 2 mild 
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mild and temperate. By fuch a fyftem of managem(in(^ 
one hundred acres might be manured every year with thd 
fold, which, joined with oecafional liming and the applica* 
tion of the farm-yard dung, would keep the land in a pro- 
grefiive ftate of improvement, and at the lead poffiUe 
cxpence* 

fiOUBLE-FURROW PtOUGH* 

Fotmerly the ploughs ufed here were the moft aukwardi 
tad ill-contrived, that could be conceived, but they have iii 
a great meafure g^ven place to the double-furrowed plough, 
which was introduced to this neighbourhood by a fpeculativc 
man who turned farmer on thefe lands, difregarded and de« 
fpifed by all practical huibandmen. 

Though common fermers are for the moft part backward 
in adopting new plans, yet 1 never knew any valuable dlf- 
covery that they did not fooner or later fall into. So it 
happened with the double pfoughs. For ten years, did the 
perfon above alluded to ufe this inftrument, and was con- 
llant in feafon, and out of feafon, in recommending it to 
others; (for they who have a true tafte for agriculture^ cn- 
]ay themfelves in the communication of every ufeful difco- 
very) but all in vain, the more warm he was in enforcing 
its utility, the more reludlant were the common renters irt 
adopting the ufe of it ; and in all probability it would havd 
remained to the prefent day, undiftinguiflied for its fuperi- 
ority, had not the fame been manifefted at the different 
trials of ploughs exhibited under the direction of the Bath 
Agricultural Society. 

At prefent, fcarce any other plough is ufed after the firft 
breaking; and, I believe, I may truly affert, thatin compa- 

riibii 
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wi&m with the old ploughs of the diftri^ no Ids than Gftf 
pounds per year is faved on a ^mn of five hundred acres. 
Another mode of management has been for many yean 
paft introduced by the perfon before alluded to, namely, 
ploughing by the acre inftead of the day. 

Xhe contrad is thus condufted; the mafter finds oxen 
and food, and the ploughman labour and driver, l^he lat- 
ter is alfo bound to attend the cattle at all times, even when 
debarred from work by rain, fnow, froft, or any other caufe^ 
The price is two fhillings and two-pence per acre for 
the ploughing of the rough Mendip lands when t\r(i in- 
clofed, (this is done with a (ingle plough) and one (hilling 
;uid two-pence for all other ploughings of every defcription, 
mth the double plough. 

By this fyllem of management he has annually had rpore 
ground ploughed by one team, than his neighbours by /uw; 
and it has been no unufqal thing for his man and boy to 
^am regularly per week feventeen (hillings and fix- pence, 
that is, for two acres and half per day on an average. Nay, 
his man has repeatedly ploughed with fix oxen (in yokes) 
twenty acres of land, ftatute meafure, in forty-eight hours i 
J mean in fix fucce(rive days, reckoning eight hours per day: 
the Ix^dth of the plit according to agreement not exceed* 
ing nine inches, nor the depth kk than four inches, (when 
the foil was deep enough to admit thereof,) 

Let us paufe here, and ferioufly confider the advantages 
pf contrail in comparifon with daily labour.* The £ngli(h 

labourer 



■Ai :.!■■■ 



♦ Many fenfible and well-meaning men have objeAed to contra^ 
labour^ under the idea of its being injurious to the health and longe- 
vity of the labourer ;-*but though I have been in the habit, of letting 
my work by the job or taik for twenty years paft, I never perceived 
^v ill effcA pn the he«ltl^ or ilrength of my workmen. Where great 

exertion 
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labourer is naturally difpofed to vigorous exertion, if enr 
couraged thereto, dither by an increafe of wages, or by th^ 
exhilarating influence of good cheer. 

Do we not fee in times of harveft a degree of activity 
exhibited, unknown at other times of the year? and this at 
a feafon when the heat of the weather naturally induces 
fatigue. 

Do not the manufafhirer and artifan, almoft of every 
defcription, have recourfe to contradl labour? And though 
their workmen earn from ten to thirty (hillings per wedc, 
do they not find thdr account in fo doing, from the emu- 
lation which it excites, and the perfedion of woiicmanlhip 
which it produces ? 

Muft it not be acknowledged, that in thofe ^countries 
where daily labour is the prevailing mode, a flow and indo- 
lent habit is generated, which neither promifes nor threat 
can entirely overcome, to the great injury of the common 




wealth, as well as of the farmer. Suppofe we allow thc^^^fi 
average rate of daily labour to be fixteen-pence, and admi9^--at 
that by contract, men will be excited to earn twenty-pence^--^ 
what an additipn of ufefiil labour would be created, 
it in an aggregate point of view ! 

But I muft not enter too widely into thi$ field of difcuf- 
fion, and fliall only add, that in refpe£t to the operation 
ploughing, the method now fuggefted can only be fulgcfi ti 
two Qbje£lions. 



exertiori and excefs of wages are forerunners to drunkennefs and da 
bauchery, fuch confequences- may follow; — ^but no pradlical man w^ ^ 
deny, that where daily labour prevails, a confiderable portion of tt"»^ « 
day is wafted in fauntering, holding tales, and in a fluggiih ufe of tho:^ 
limbs which are capable of more lively motion. 

At any rate, ploughing by the acre cannot poflibly be attended wi*-^ 
py injury to the health or ftrcngth of ^e ploughman, 

Firft 
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Firft, the poffibility of cattle being injured by too great 
cxertbn; and fecondly, imperfedion in the execution. 

Both thefe are eafily obviated by (fating, that the eye of 
the mader may fee, and his judgment may dired, fo as to 
preclude the poffibility of impofition, without detection, 

Difpatch at particular leafons of the year may be confi- 
dered as invaluable, particularly in refpedl to fpring and 
iununer crops. A dry and favourable feafon for fowii^ 
occurs in March ; by contrad labour, and improved inftru- 
ments, you are enabled to plough and fow double the ufual 
quantity. The increafed produce in comparifon with a 
fowing in April, may be fairly calculated at more than the 
rent of t}ie land, exclufive of the comparative cheapnefs. 
TJie fame argument will hold good, in refpeft to flax, hemp, 
turnips, potatoes, cabbages, fumn^er-fallows, &c. &c, 



COMPARISON BETWEEN HORSES 

AND OXEN. 

It is the general opinion of farmers in this diftrift, that 
oxei) are preferable to horfes, for the purpofe of ploughing, 
but for harrowing and all other purpofes, the contrary. 

The expences of keeping a team of each for the pur- 
pofes of farming may be thus dated, and it will appear, that 
the fuperiority of oxen is not fo great as fqme fanguine men 
l^ave ftated* 



HORSE 
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HORSE TEAM, (4) 

The firft coft, including hamefs, cannot be ef^mated at 
lefs than one hundred pounds. 

To 30 weeks keeping at hay, f 2 tons at 40s. 24 o 6 

Com throughout the year 30 o 

To twenty-two weeks keeping at grafs^ at 3s. 6d. 

each horfc ■? 15 8 o 

l^epairs of hamefs .-^ — - 2 12 O 

Farrier and (hoeing ■■ ' 400 




OX TEAM, (6) 

The firft coft of thefe, fuppofing them to be the 
North-Devon breed, and four or five years old, yokes, 
|x)ws, and chains included,^ 70L 
To twenty-fix weeks at hay, twenty- four tons, 

at 403. — ^ -^— — 48 o 

Twenty- fix ditto at grafs, 2s. 6d. per week 

eadiox ~ 19 10 C— "^o 

Repairs of yokes and bows, and chains — o 10 u — -^° 



l.et o 




Some farmers think that three horfes are equal in exer« 
tion to fix oxen; if that be admitted, the expences of thCi-^-^ 
horfe team will be l<efs than thofe of the oxen. 

If an accident (hould happen whereby a horfe is lamed^ '» 
the value is much more IcfTened than in the cafe of an ox r ' 



f Oxen arc now (January 1797) fifty per cent, dearer. J. B. 

bui 
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but in all other refpe^s they (land on equal ground; for 
borfes, if purchafed at the age of four or five years, are im- 
proving in vahie for two or three years, as much or more 
Aan oxen. And every intelligent farmer muft be fenfiblc 
of the folly of keeping a horfe after he is fix or feven years 
old; they (hould then be transferred to common carriers, 
&c. and agriculture fliould only be the medium whereby a 
young horfe becomes, by gentle labour, inured to more 
^ere difciplinct 

I^IMING, 

Haying already ftated that lime is the great article of njo^ 
dem improvement of thefe hills, I (hall only add, that in- 
stances might be produced of lands letting at this time for 
thirty (hillings per acre, which forty years ago were not 
Worth four (hillings; and the beginning of all thefe improve- 
ments has been by lime, whereby the acidity of the foil, 
impregnated with "mineral exhalation, has been corrected, 
and crops raifed on them as good as thofe on improved 
fields; and it is no lefs wonderful than true, that thirty 
cart-loads of rotten dung per acre, previous to liming^ have 
had no fenfible efFeft ; but after the land has been once 
limed, the operation of dung is as perceptible here as on 
other lands. Surely this circumftance will prove, that thefe 
hills come under the defcription of barren land, as referried 
%o in the ftatute of Ldward VI. and as fuch be exempt 
from the payment of tithes for feven years. § 

Before we leave the fubjeft of liming, it may be right to 
inform my readers, that fonie have dre(red their old paftures 



J It is much to be lamentf d, that all ambiguity ia that a(5l is not 
^onc away by a new bill explanatory of its meaning, 

with 
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with hot lime, by which the mofs has been dcltfoyed> and 
a fine herbage produced, highly grateful to the palate of all 
forts of (lock. The lime, after the rate of one hundred 
ind lixty bufhels per acre, . is put on the land foon after it 
is mown, and its effects are very durable j being perceptible 
fiir fifteen or twenty years, and it quite alters the nature of 
the coaife four grafe, to which old layers are very futged. 

I confefs 1 am ignorant of the vihole caufe, whereby lime 
produces fuch happy e£Fe<£ls» but, however unknown the 
caufe, all agree that it is the moll cheap and efficacious 
manure that the hu{bat>d(nan oi| thefe hills can have re- 
courfe to. 
. Here ends the detail of the Mendip hulbandt)'. 




A 
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CHAPTER VII 

ARABLE LAND. 

S com IS but little attended to, in the greateft part of 
this diftri(Sl, the mode of tillage is very defedive. The 
llubbles are fcarce ever ploughed till near Chriftmas; and 
as it is the common praftice to have at leaft two crops of 
lent corn after wheat, the ground is feldom in a proper ftate 
to receive grafs feeds. 

Few turnips* are grown; and the land intended for fum- 
mer fallow, preparatory to wheat, is not ploughed till the 
ibwing of the fpring-com is finifhed, — from thefe caufes the 
bnd abounds with couch-^rafsy coltsfoot^ Sec. Nor can wc 
recommend the 

ROTATION OF CROPS. 
On the Qayy it is 

jft. Beans ^ n^- Beans 

Zd. Summer Fallow / \^^- ^^^^^ 

A wTu^i. V 73d. Winter-fallow and oats, 

od. Wheat / or,< ^ , , -n - ^ r a 

y^ f^ i i ^*^" artificial feeds 

4th. Uats _ I f^B. This will do tolera- 



5th. Oats and grafs-feeds/ V yy weH. 



Or, I ft. Teazles 

2d. Wheat v rr., . . 

, t, fThis IS a pretty good courfe. 

4th. Oats, 



* An acre of good turnips will (between the months of November 
and March) maintain one hundred iheep fix weeks, and an acre of 
cabbages two months. An acre alfo of good turnip-rooted cabbage8> 
or an acre of Swedifli turnip, will maintain one hundred flieep through 
the trying month of March. 

It is fuppofed that a little kay be given with the roots* 
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On the Red Earthy 

I ft. Oats on the lay 4th. Oats 

2d. Summer-fallow Sth.' Oats 

3d. Wheat 6th. Oats and grafs-feed 

Sometimes the grafs feeds are fown in the fecoii^d crop of 
oats after a winter fallow. 

On the Stone-Brajh^ 

(That is, the laud abounding with marl.) 

J ft. Wheat 4th. Barley and doyer 

2d. Wheat 5th. Clover. 

3d. Wheat 

Of this foil ^nd its management I (hall fpeak more fully 
hereafter. 

Fallowing is generally pradifed in all thofe foils; for a« 
turnips are little known, the farmers are obliged to havQ 
occafional recourfe thereunto to cleai^ their land, mad^ fou| 
by fucceffiye corn crops. 

CROPS COMMOKLY CULTIVATED. 

Wheat generally fown after a fummer fallow, fome-r 
times after beans; but in confeqv^ence o^ inattention to the 
hoeing and cleaning the bean crops, the wheat is fo choaked 
with weeds, that this rotation is on the decline. It is the 
general practice to manure for wheat either with )im^, dun^ 
or the (heep-fold. 

The laft produces the beft com. Many forts of wheat 
are fown, and each has its advocates. In the vales, and oa 
ftrong clay- land, the cone or bearded wheat takes the lead;—* 
next to that, the white and red hoar or velvet wheat — the 
frazil — the white Holland^ and red lammas. On the hills, 
fkfld on all expofed fituationsj^ the red Jlraw^ which differs 
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ft'bm the red lammas, inafmuch as every blofTom is of a 
t>iirple coloun Moft attentive fanners prepare their feed by 
keeping it in water, mixed with a fufficient quantity of fait 
'Or brine to fwim an egg, ftirring it well and fkimming off 
^le L'ght and defective grains, and afterwards drying it with 
liot lime ; this is found a never-failing preventative of the 
I\nut. The feed is always fown' broadcaft, after the rate of 
^ wo and half or three Winchefter buftiels per acre, and moft 
Commonly under furrow, on fix-feet ridges; It is weeded 
in the fpring, and but feldom has any top-drefling. 

The method of harrowing and threfhing has been already 
explained. The produce varies from twelve to thirty bufhels 
per acre. 

Barley. — ^Excepting the ftone-brafli or marl foil, there 
is very little land in this diftri£l favourable to the culture of 
k)arley. 

Oats may be confidered as the principal fpring crop, 
^nd, though fown on a com fhibble, is generally produ£tive* 
The quantity of feed fix bufliels. 

The time of fowing March and April,* and the produce 
firom thirty to fifty bufhels per acre. 



• Few farmers agree in opinion refpedling early or late fowing, and 
))erhAp8 no fixed time can with propriety be eflablifhed. The fuccefs^ 
tor otherwifey depends fo much on fortuitous circumftances, fuch as^ 
the wetnefs or drynefs of the feafon, the temperature of the air, 
t>oth at the time of fowing and after, th^ what is fuccefsful one year 
^ quite the contrary the next. 

^The following rules may, I think j be fafely followed: not to fow 
%lieat before the month of September, nor later than the beginning of 
November. 

Not to fow till the ground is perfedly moiitened, and made clofe 
«nd firm by rain* 

After the middle of February, whenever the land devoted to fpring 
crops is dry and healthy, begin planting beans, and fowing oats; and 
under the fame circumftances let all your barley be in the ground be- 
fore the middle of April. J. B. - 
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Rye and Buck- Wheat fcarcely known. 
Beans and Pease are fometimes fown broadcaft, zni 
fbinetimes planted; the latter is confidered as the beft methods 
Vetches are not cultivated ib much as they ought. 

TEASELS- 

In the parifties of Wringtpn, Blagdon, Ubly, Comptoii- 
Martin, and Harptry, teafels are much cultivated. The head 
of this plant, which is compofed of well-turned veg^ble 
hooks, is ufed in drefling of cloth j and the manufafSlurers 
of this county and Wilts are, for the moft part, fupplied from 
thefe parifhes. Large quantities are alfo fent (by water Con- 
veyance from Briftol) into Yorkfliire. 

As this is a plant not generally known, I will defcribe its 
culture. '' 

The moft favourable foil is a ftrong rich clay, or what b 
generally denominated good wheat land. 

Sometimes an old ley is broke up, and fometimes a wheat- 
ftubble; the feed is fown, after the rate of two pecks per 
acre, in the month of April. During the fummer the land 
is worked over three or four times with long narrow fpades 
to deftroy the weeds. 

In the month of November, if the plants are too thick^ 
they are drawn out to fill up vacancies, and the plants are 
fet at a foot diftance. If, after this thinning, too many 
plants I'emain, another field is prepared, into which they ars 
tranfplanted; but thofe plants which are never removed pro- 
duce the beft heads. 

At the next fpring and enfuing fummer the land is worked 
over three or four times with the narrow fpades, by which 
it is kept thorough clean, and the plants earthed up^ This" 
is called fpeddling. 

In 
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In the month of July the uppermoft heads begin to blof- 

m, and as foon as the bloffom iialls, they are ripe. The 

thering is performed at three different times. A man, 

ith a knife made for the purpofe, cuts the heads which are 

pe, and ties them up in handfuls. After a fortnight he 

over the ground again, and at a third cutting the bufi- 

efe is compleated. On the day of cutting they are carried 

to a houfe, and if the air be clear, they are taken out daily 

»d expofcd to the fun till they are compleatly dry; but 

care muft be taken that no rain falls on them. 

The crop is very hazardous. A wet feafon rots them, 

articularly when there is much rain at the time of blof- 

ming. 

In the year 1792 there were few worth harvefting. The 

<:M-op this year is but indifferent. When dry they are fe- 

X>arat6d into three different parts, called kings, middlings, 

^xid fcrubs; and are, after that, made into packs, contain- 

ir^g of kings nine thoufand heads, and of middling twenty 

'tiliouland. The fcrubs are but of little value. The average 

is forty fhillings per pack ; and fometimes the produce 

fifteen or iixteen packs an acre, at other times a total blank. 

*lTierc is an amazing inequality in the produce of different 

plants; fome flocks will fend forth one hundred heads, others 

'^ot more than three or four. 

Should not great attention therefore be paid to the felec- 
^ion of feed, namely, by taking it from thofe plants which 
appear to be moft prolifick ? This, however, is not done, 
^iit the feed is taken indifcriminately from the whole crop. 

As the goodnefs of the crop chiefly depends on the care 
^^en to keep the land free from weeds, leaving the plants at 
proper diflances, and earthing them up well ; and as mofl of 
^hc common workmen will pay more attention to their own 
^hsm to another perfon's intereft, it frequently happens that 

a partnership 
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a partnerfliip is formed between mafter and man» The for- 
irer finds ground and ploughing, and the latter feed and 
labour. 

At harveft the crop is divided, and each party takes 
moiety^ 

The expence and produce of teafels may be thus eftiaiatedE»^>:< 
per acre* 

£. s. Ab:^ 
To two years' rent — — .. ^ q ^ 

To ploughing — — O I5 ^ 

To workmen's labour — •— — 3 15 ^ 

To making out in bundles, tying together, and 

teafel-bands, 2s. per pack — - «— o 14 » c 

8 4 » o 

Profit 5 16 o 

jCh o o 



^ 

{ 

c 
o 



fiY AVERAGE PRODUCE^ 

Seven packs, at 40 s. — — *— 14 o 



Tithe and taxes excepted: the firfl of which is 
compounded for at 5s. per acre. 

The working with the fpade can only be done to 
vantage by the men accuAomed to it, who are become, 
habit, fo dexterous in the ufe of this implement, that 
will even thin out a crop of carrots. 

The common hoe has been tried, and though in the 
of a compleat turnip-hoer, it was not found to anfwer. 

After the crop wheat is fown, on one ploughing, md 
dom fails of a good produce; fo that it may not be qui 
fair to charge the teafels with two years' rent. 

Few foils will bear frequent repetitions of this ctxjpi 
the farmer finds it his interefl to devote newly broken- 
land to this culture. WoA^^ 
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WOAD. 

^his is an article of cultivation, which, being important^ 
as it relates to the woollen manufactory, muft not be omit- 
ted. It is raifed principally in the neighbourhood of Keyn- 
Dbiaixi, and its quality is much efteemed. 

The farmers who raife it have an opinion that the pari(h 
t)f Keyn(ham is particularly favourable to the growth and 
perfeflion of it; but this is moft likely a vulgar error, for 
experiments are attefted of as good crops elfewhere. The 
foil muft be ftrong and good where it flouriflies; it deligtits 
moft in a deep hx. loam, of a dark colour, which muft have 
fo much fand as to admit of eafy pulverization. As the ex- 
cellence of woad confifts in its fize, and the fucculency of 
its leaf, it requires careful management as well as a rich foil. 
It is moft commonly fown on land frefh broken up, and on 
narrow ridges« 

The firft ploughing ftiould be againft winter; the fecond 
in the fpring, when the ridges ftiould be formed ; a third in 
April; and the laft in May or June, juft before the fowing 
of the feed.* In the intervals of the plou^iing, harrowing 
ftiould take place, to deftroy all weeds. 

The feed is fometimes fown by the beft farmers in dnlls, 
for which purpofe the furface ftiould be harrowed very fine 
and level. The plants, in a moift feafon, appear in a fort- 
night, and in two or three weeks after are fit to hoe; they 
ihould be hoed out clean, to the diftance of about fix inches 
at leaft; fbme prefer a greater diftance. In this neighbour- 
hood, hand-weeding and thinning are generally ufed; and at 
the employ, women and children earn very high wages, efpc- 

dally fince a cotton manufactory has been introduced in the 

s?- ■"-■■■ - ■ I ■■■ ■ ■ ■ ij— 

• Frequently woad Is Town on lej^ ground, and on one ploughing^ the 
Virface being well harrowed. 

I parifti* 
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parifli. . The fuccefs of the crops depends much on 
hoeing and weeding, fo as to keep the ground frefh apd. dean. ^^ 
Thus managed, three or four crops or gatherings will 
produced in fucceflionj but the firft two are the beft. The 
time of gathering is determined by the full growth of 
leaves, and the firft appearance of change of colour at 
extremities; and this rule of courfe governs the fucceediog 
crops. 

The leaves are cut by hand, and gathered into badcets by 
women and children, who carry them to a very deepjaige 
cart at the edge of the field. After two cuttings, the crop is 
fufFered to go to feed for the next year, if feed be wanted; 
but if only one crop be taken, the feed will be the finer. 
When the pods turn of a dark colour, the feed is deemed 
ripe. The ftalks (hould then be reaped like v/heat, and 
fpread abroad; and if the weather be favourable, the feed 
will be fit for threftiing in four or five days. 

When the green crops are carted home, thq plant i^ 
thrown into a mill, conftrufted with a heavy iron ribbed 
roller, fomething like that which is ufed for bruifing bark 
and other fubftances; by this procefs it is cut and bruifed 
to a pulp. It is then laid in fmall heaps, prefled clofe and 
fmooth; and as the cruft formed on the outfide cracks, it i$ 
clofed again to preferve the ftrength of the fubftance. After 
lying about a fortnight in this ftate, the heaps are brc^en 
up, the outfide worked into the mafs, and the whole formed 
by the hand, and fometimes by wooden moulds, into oval 
balls, which are then dried on hurdles, under a fhed expoied 
to the fun. 

They turn black, or of a dark-brown, on the outfidey 
when well manufadlured, and are valued in proportion to — 
their fpecific weight and a purplifh caft in the infide. Thus^ 
they are fold to the dyer ; and it is fcarcely necei&ry to adc^l 

further-^ 
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further, that the ufe of this article in dying confifts in form- 
ifig the ground of the indigo blue. The crop is generally 
a profitable one. The quantity per acre near a ton and half* 
The nett profit of courfe muft be governed by the good- 
nefe and price of the article. But it feems, on an average, 
to be fo lucrative a culture, that few farmers who can raife it 
ever difcontinue the pra<Siice. It however exhaufts the 
land exceedingly, and more than two years crops muft not in 
general be taken. To this crop fucceed wheat and beans.* 

POTATOES. 
The rapid extenfion of the cultivation of this root can 
only be equalled by its general utility as a food both for man 
and beaft. Thirty or forty years ago it was an extraordinary 
thing to fee an acre of potatoes in one fpot, and in one man's 
poileffion ; now there are many parifties in this diftric^ which 
can produce fifty acres. Nay, the writer of this report has 
grown thirty or forty acres per year, for a fucceffion of years ; 
and once he bad upwards of one hundred acres in one year. 



* About forty yean ago woad was cultivated in the neighbourhood 
of Mella; and thece was in the pariih a horfe-mill for grinding, and 
Iheds for drying it, the property of one Harvey, who was more ge-> 
nerally known by the appellation of the Woadman, than his own fur* 
name. Since his death it has been entirely difcontinued. 

From whence this nun originally came is unknown, but moft pro* 

Ubiy from fome part where this plant was in ufual culture. SmaU 

plots of teazels, hops, &c. are fometlmes feen in villages far diflant from 

thoie parts where they are raifed on a large fcale. Hence one is led to 

ohierve the attachment which moit men have to the local huibandry of 

^c diflriA in which they are bom and brought up, and the confequent 

^^i^cuky of introducing a> new fyflem of agriculture into any place. 

*he perfon migrating carries his attachments and habits with him, 

^hUft the neighbours, where he fettles, are unconcerned, or perhaps 

^^atemptuous fpe^lators of his proceedings; and though they fee him 

''^^iirilh and do weU, are fcarce ever induced to r^lincpiiih their old 

^ayt and imitate hiy example. R. P. 

1 2 Thf 
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The foil moft favourable is a rich fandy loam, newlj 
broke up, and of a loofe texture. The forts cultivated 
the kidney^ white Scotch^ magpie^ rough redy purple^ and^/i 
Jkin. Rotten horfe-dung is confidered as the beft manur^^ 
next to that, hog's dung ; and after that, all forts of £urir^ 
yard dung. 

Lime, marl, foaper's afhes, or rags, make the potatc^^ 
fcabby. The feafon of planting is April or May, and tzhe 
quantity planted per acre from five to eight (acks, (2401b. j 
The feed fliould be changed every two years, and large cut- 
tings ufed from your largeji zndfine/l potatoes. Whole po- 
tatoes have been tried, and found not to anfwer. There are 
various methods of planting, but they may be reduced to 
two, viz. the drill and the promifcuous. 

If labourers are plenty, the promifcuous method is fup- 
pofed to be the beft. In this way the land is thrown into 
beds, five feet wide; intervals or alleys three feet, wludi 
are dug and thrown on to the beds. 

The fcts are placed one foot apart. Let the feafon be 
ever fo wet, the potatoes in this way lie dry. In hodi^ 
alfo, accefs is had to the plants without treading on theok 
They are not fo liable to be injured by rooks; and fudi a 
putrid fermentation is excited by the clofe thick fhade of die 
haulm, that the land is more meliorated, and the weeds 
more compleatly fufFocated and deftroyed than in any odier 
method. In regard to expence there is no great difiiereDoe, 
for in this way it may be done for a guinea an acre^ and in 
the drill method it will coft at leaft twelve (hillings. The 
fame reafoning weighs ftill ftrongpr in refpe£l to taking tip- 
dexterous labourers, by thrufting their fpades under tbepo- 



* In hoeingy be particularly careiiil to cut out all plants wbidi tp* 
pear curled in the leaf. 

tatoesi 
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ttitoes, avoid cutting the roots. They alfo, in dig^g, fe- 
parate the fmall from the large. They pulverize the foil 
tnorc: they can dig clean, though the land be wet: and, on 
the whole, the expence of digging will not exceed that of 
ploughing out, more than ten fillings an acre. If the crop 
he a good one, the feparating the fmall potatoes from the 
large will coft more than this difference. The produce va- 
xies from fifty to one hundred and twenty fades (24clb. each) 
an acre ; and the general price, as human food, is from four 
Hullings to feven (hillings per fack; and on particular occa- 
fions they have been fold at ten (hillings. 

When dug, they are fecured in pits, and if common care 
and attention be beftowed, they are preferved in this way 
through the moft fevere winter, without injury; but they 
will (brink in refpe£l to meafure about one fack in twenty. 

From a feries of experiments made by the writer of this 
report, and communicated through the channel of the fiath 
SodeQr's Papers, it appears that their value, when applied 
to the ^tting of hogs, could not be made to exceed two 
{hillii^ and fix-pence, or three (hillings, per fack, of 2401b.: 
and from other experiments fince made, it is probable, that 
no ^leater value can be affixed to them if applied to the fuf- 
tenance of any other (lock. However, this (hould be no 
difcouragement, for on good land, and with good manage- 
ment, they may be grown for one (hilling and fix- pence per 
fack, and will furni(h the farmer with a certain fupply of 
food in thofe months whiprein he is moft dUb-efiled. 

Many obje£l to the cultivation of this root on a large . 
fcaU^ confidering it in the light of a great exhaufter. If the 
produce of any crop, fo produ£live as this is, be fold from 
the farm, and confumed at fo great a diftance that no return 
can be made, I will acknowledge that fuch muft be the effect; 
but if potatoes are confumed on the premifes, the return of 

manure. 
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manure, from the confumption of one acre, will be fuffident 
for two or three \ and as the potatoe crop ought always to 
be highly manured, no deficiency need be feared in the fub- 
fequent crops of com, graffes, &c. particularly if wheat be 
banifhed as a fucceeding crop, and barley or oats fubfiituted 
in its place.* 

It is now a common praftice, inftead of boiling, to <Jrcfs 
potatoes by fteam, and by fo doing, the quality is rendered 
more farinaceous, and a confiderable faving is made in the 
article of fuel. 



• The reafon why wheat frequently fails aftei* }>otatoe89 is becaufi^ 
the frequent hocings and digging render the land fo Hght and poron^^ 
that it is more fubje(5l to the ravages of the grub, earth-worm^ &c. s 
befide, in cold and expofed (ituations, the fowing is generally protra^cS 
till the month of November, which alone is fufficient to check tlL^s 
pnuSlice. 

N, B, The writer has known thirty-two fucceffive crops of potato^^;^ 
from the fame field> and the produce as good at the latter part of 
term as at the beginning. This will puzzle the theoriit, with his 
culiar fubjiances of nutrition, 

A large cow, tied up a month after calving, ate 2cwt. and iSIb. 
hay in one week, and on the enfuing week, being given four buflu 
(Winchefter) of potatoes, the confumption of hay was reduced 
3qr8. and 261b. It appears, therefore, that a fack of potatoes is eqt 
to I cwt. of hay. The quantity of milk was incrcafed by the pofeato^^s=i« 
but it was thinner in quality. 




— BiBgaaa—SBaaaa ■ i i 
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CHAPTER VIII, 
Sect. i. Natural Meadnvs and Paflures, 

TT has been already obferved, that the grafs land of this 
•*• difhid greatly preponderates j and if it be not chilled 
by too much moifture, it may boaft of almoft a perpetual 
verdure. 

On the rich marfh land near the Briftol Channel, the 
grazing iyftem prevails. In the vicinity of Briftol and Bath, 
the fcythe is in conftant ufe; and at a greater diftance no- 
thing is fcarcely feen but the milking-pail. To which ever 
of thefe purpofes the land is devoted, its bounties are not 
niggardly difpenfed. If we view them comparatively, the 
hay fyftem is perhaps the mofl injurious to the land, and the 
leaft productive of profit. This article feldom exceeds three 
pounds per ton; and if we coniider the rifk in making, the 
expence of carriage, the lofs of time, and above all, the de- 
clining value of the eflate fo occupied, few arguments can be 
wanted to prove the impolicy of the fydem. In (hort, I 
never knew a hay-felling fanner get rich. 

Sect. 2. Artificial Graffis. 

On the ftone-bra(h and freeftone-grit foil, Jainfoine takes 
the lead j and though the feed is very expenfive, the quantity 
and quality of its produce, together with its durability, 
make an ample return of profit, particularly if fown when 
the land is clean. 

Next to fainfoin, rye-grafs^ marl grafs^ and white Dutch 
ihver^ are in defcrved repute when the land is intended to 

remain 
^-' ' ■ ■ ■■ II , ■ ■ , ■■■ 1. 1 I ., 1^ 

♦ The Agricultural Body is much indebted to Mr. Peacev,^ of 
Northleach, Gk>uceiterihire, for his careful feledlion and difiendnation 

^ of 
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remain fome years in grafs; but Mvhen it is intended to be 
ploughed again in the courfe of a year or two, broad-clover 
is preferred to all other artificial graiGTes. 

Perhaps there are few things in huftandry more diflicult 
to be accompli(hed than that of refloring worn-out amble 
to a good pafhire. A few hints on this fubjed): may not be 
unacceptable. 

The firft flep is to extirpate from the land all noxious 
weeds. This may be done by a compleat winter and fiim- 
mer-fallow^ or, in place of the fummer-fallow, by a crop of 
potatoes, well manured, and kept perfedly clean, and fol- 
lowed by winter vetches, fed off in the fpring. 

At the latter end of May, or beginning of June, fow one 
bu(hel of buck-wheat per acre, and when that is up, and in 
rough leaf, harrow in (choofing, if poflible, moift weather) 
two bufliels of hay feed, colleded from the beft meadow 
hay, half a bufhel of rye-grafs, four pounds of marl grafs, 
and four pounds of white Dutch clover. The buck is in- 
tended principally as a fcreen to the grafs feeds. 

If, therefore, the harrowing fhould pull up fome of die 
plants, fo much the better. A thick crop i$ not defirable^ 
After the buck- wheat is harvefted, which will be fome tim< 
in September, let the field be hayned, or fhut up for 
winter; and let it be fed the next fummer with ilieep, 
any kind of cattle, except horfes; the latter animal will t 
up the young plants with his teeth^ 




of the true perennial rye-grafs, which is in every refpe<ft fo much fn 
perior to the common rye-gniff, fold by feedfmen* as to jufiify thi 
warmeii recommendation to the pradlical and difcriminating huibtnd^ 
men. Some people have obje(Sled to this grafs^ under an idea that i 
is not fo palatable as the common rye-grafs* Stock it whilfi young 
>nd put double the quantity pf ihccp that you generally do» and 
f bjc^on will vanilh. J,B» 
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Should this pafture, in the courfe of three or four years, 
decline in finenefs of herbage, and become coarfe and rough, 
whkh is frequently the cafe, give it a top-dreiling of lime, 
or lime mbced with pond or ditch earth, or the fcraping of a 
rosKlnaade with lime-Aone, or marl; and if neither of thele 
can be procured, with coal or foapers' afhes, or any kind of 
compoft; and two years after either of the above manures 
are adminiftered, ferve out fome good meadow hay on it in 
the months of January and February, and then give it a 
cpmpleat covering of rotten dung. 

By this method a good permanent paihire may be ob« 
tained. If the ground fo laid down be intended for pleafure 
Sirpund, omit the lye-grafs, and add to the natural grafs ieedj^ 

Sect, 3. Hay Harvejl. 

In the management and curing of the natural grafs, the 
Inhabitants of this diftridt, particularly in thofe parts where 
it b intended for fale, are yery attentive. 

Women or children are employed to fpread the grals 
after the mower. About the middle of the day it is turned, 
and in the afternoon put into fmall cocks. Next day it is 
again fpread with great care, (baking it high up in the air, 
and ieparating as much as poffible every blade. In the 
courfeof the fecond day, it is twice turned; and early in the 
afternoon, whilft the fun* s rays are Jirong andpowerfuL, and 
the hay warm^ it is again cocked in heaps, about double a$ 
large as thofe of the preceding evening. On the third day 
jt undergoes a fimilar procefs in regard to the fpreading and 
^ming; and if the weather be very fine, and the crop not 
exceeding thirty cwt. per acre, it will be fit for ftacking;-^if 
ptherwife, it fhould be put into large cocks, and left till the 
fpqrth piorningi avoiding on all ocafions flacking late in the 

evening, 
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evening, or in a ftrong dew. Should the weather be diffi- 
cult, and the hay- making be interrupted by frequent (hower% 
or by fome days rain, make a point of drying it thoroughly, 
arid then fait it after the rate of a peck of fait to a ton of 
hay ; this will make it palatable to the cattle. On all. ac- 
counts, avoid making a chimney in the ftack, for this will 
inevitably make the hay mouldy and unwholfome. 

Should it heat too much, and be in danger of taking fire, 
turn the mow before the heat is too far advanced. The 
expences of hay-making varies from eight to twelve (hillings 
per acre. 

In making artificial hay, the fmall cocks into which it is 
got the fecond day, are frequently turned and fhook up, but 
notfpread\ and it requires two or three days more than na- 
tural hay before it is fit for the large mow. 

N. B. One cubic yard of hay, in a mow well made and. 
not overheated, will weigh on an average of the whole movr^ 
about thirteen cwt. 

Sect. 4, Feeding. 

The upland pa(hires of this difbid have feldom a fuffi-* 
cient bite of grafs till May-day. 

Two acres, worth thirty fhillings, per acre areneceflary to 
fummer a cow well, and one acre and half for her winter 
provender. As it is the general pra<^ce to ferve their cow» 
during the winter with hay in the fields, the land is frc- 
^ quently in wet feafons fo pounded, as to be unprodu£live 
great part of the fummer. 

In fummer feeding, attentive farmers have the dung which, 
falls from the animal fcraped up and wheeled into heaps^ 
and the thiftles and rough fpots frequently mown. 

They alfo make a point of excluding horfes and fheef^ 
from their cow paflures. And when their mown gppund i^ 

fit 
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fit to be (locked, they hayn their fummer leazc, fo as to 
have a good fupply of rough grafs or rowen in the winter. 
They alfo mow and feed alternately, by which means the 
beft forts of grafTes are preferved and encouraged. 

A RECEIPT for making hay-tea. 

BOIL about a handful of hay in three gallons of water, 
(and fo in proportion for a greater or fmaller quantity) or 
if the water be poured boiling hot on the hay, it will anfwer 
pe^ly as well. 

Give it to the cattle and horfes to drink when cold; or if 
the cattle and horfes are any ways ill, and under cover, give 
it them blood warm. This drink is fo extremely nutritive, 
that it nouriflies the cattle aftonifhingly, repleniflies the 
udders of the cow with a prodigious quantity of milk, 
makes the horfes ftale plentifully, and keeps them healthy and 
Arong; and by this method one trufs or hundred of hay 
"Will go as far as eight or ten otherwife would do. 

The cattle and horfes do not feem to like it at firft ; but if 
they are kept till they are very thirfty, they will drink freely 
©f it ever afterwards. 

The hay, after being ufed as before-mentioned and dried, 
^ay be ufed as litter for horfes and cattle, make very good 
manure, and fave draw, which will be a confiderable advan^ 
tage, efpecially where there is a fcarcity of ftraw.^ 

N. B. By a h^dful of hay, is meant as much as a per? 
fon can grafp in his hand from a parcel of loofe hay. 

And it is prefumed and wifhed, as the above method is 
fo very eafy and fafe, that no perfon who has catt}e^ cows, 
horfes, or (heep, will negledt to try it. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IX, 

GARDENS AND ORCHARDS, 

THE horticulture of this diftridl is fufEciently under* 
flood and pradifed, to fupply the cities of Briftol and 
Bath with a great variety and abundance of culinary pro- 
du£Uons ; but there ^e no remarkable inflances of fkill in 
the exhibition of early field crops. 

In refpeft to nurferies, the Rev. J. Brookes, c3f Cold- 
Hinton, takes the lead; he has eight or ten acres under a 
very regular fyftem of management. The annual expenc« 
of labour in a nurfery amounts to about twenty-five pounds 
per acre. 

The whole diftri<9: is fiill of orchards, which let fi'om 
three pounds to fix pounds per acre; and the fruit produced 
at the northern bafe of Mendip hills, viz. at Langford, 
Burrington, Rickford, Blagdon, Ubly, Compton-Martin^ 
and Harptry, affords a cyder ftrong, palatable, and highly 
efteem^d as a wholefome table liquor. Many of th^e 
orchards have a northern afpeft, and are flidtered from 
the violence of the wefterly winds; and it is noticed^ that 
orchards, fo fituated, are the moft regular and uniform 
bearers. 

The favourite apple, both as a table and cyder fnut, is the 
Court of Wick Pippin \ taking its name from the fpot where 
it was firft produced. It originated from the pip or feed of 
the golden pippin, and may be confidered as a beautiful va- 
riety of that firuit. In fhape, colour, and flavour, it has not 
its fuperior: the ti:e^ i$ hirge, handfome, and fpreading, and 
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a very luxuriant bearer** On the whole, it cannot be too 
ftrongly recommended* 

Mr. Good, who occupies a large farm in Hutton, has a 
method of making cyder, which it may not be amifs to de- 
Icribe. The apples are ground by a horfe-mill. The pum- 
Buce is then wrung in hair bags; after which it is put into 
a tub and chopped. It is then ground over again, and made 
mto a cheefe, which flands in the preis all night. 

In the morning the prefs is ftrained as tight as it will bear 
by a l^er or cap-ftafF; by thefe means, the cheefe is made 
lb dry, that it is cut into narrow (hips, tied up in faggots, 
and burnt. He can miake one hogfhead upon eight more 
tihan by the common method. Two men make and tun 
£ve hogfheads in a day, and the horfe will grind the apples 
in three hours. 

^ery. Is not the quality of the cyder injured by fuch 
dofe expreflion ? 

The grinding apples by a horfe-mill faves much manual 
labour, and expedites the bufinefs of cyder-making. . But 
whether Mr. Good's method may be the beft, or mod 
lucrative, is a matter of queftion, for what is gained in quan- 
tity is loft in quality; the liquor procured by the fecond 
forcible expreflion being certainly weaker than the firft, and 
being mixed with it, muft reduce the whole to a lower ftaple. 
No water-cyder can be made after fo (hx)ng a prefTure of 
the pummice; and as, in the common way, two hoglheads 
of good water-cyder can be made after feven of the beft, 
the lofs feems more than the gain. 



* Grafb from this tree may be had by application to the reporter; 
and a fample of the fruit has been fent to Sir John Sinclair for the ob- 
leryation of the curious ia this article. 

Notwithftanding 
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Notwithflanding the apparent utility of extenfive i 
produfUve <M\:hards, many confiderate and fenlible men haw^^.-^ 
hefitated in giving their unqualified aflent to this fentiDKnt: ::*■— t 
alkdgii^, that a plenty of cyder is the fcucrunner rf idle — ^^ j. 
nds, drunkennefs, and debauchery, not only among t])»«^.^ 
lower dafs, but alfo among the yeomanry themldves, *''>'*^r^-K, 
at thefe times fpend fuccellive days and nights in tO[Hng ai>»«^^_^ 
guzzling at each others' houfes. We ought not, bowe w_i ^^■. 
to confound the abule of a thing with its intrinfick value, _^ ' 




CHAPTBt — 
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CHAPTER X, 

WOODS AND PLANTATIONS. 

^ I ^HE country is but partially wooded, and, on account of 
'•^ die demand from the collieries, the wood is but very 
mrregularly cut. Syftematic plantation is but little ftudied. 

Kin^wood covers about two hundred and thirty acres. 
TThe timber is chiefly oak, but does not get to any large 
fize; the woods being, for the moft part, fituate at the de- 
cflivity of the hills, where there is but little depth of earth. 
TTie underwood is cut for wreaths or faggots. The valleys 
sire in general richly laden with elm, which grows fponta- 
iieoufly in the hedge-rows, and gets to a good fize. The 
*^ethod pradifed here of lopping off the fide branches, to 
^hat is called a befom-head, cannot be too much execrated. 
It is de(faru£Hve to the growth of timber, and by leflening 
^he agitation produced by winds, deprives it of what may be 
deemed its falutary exercife. The efieft of cutting off the 
Jower branches is a premature delay, which firft takes place 
^ the top of the tree, a general check is given to the cir- 
culation of the fap, and it reduces the tree nearly to the flate 
^f a pollard.* 

On the northern declivity of Mendip hills are fome very 
Sood coppice woods ; the principal are, Blagdon, Haiel, and 
^bly, containing in the whole about 150 acres. 



♦ This is not the worft confcquence of the befom-head. Philofo- 
^^ers are now agreed, that trees in full verdure receive a great portion 
^^ their nooriil^ent from the atmofphere, by the abforbent veflels of 
^'^^ir leaves; hence appears the impolicy of depriving a tree of that 
^^^d which nature intended fhould aflift in bringing the body to per- 
^^^ion. A.C. 

Thefc 
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Thefe woods arc very romantick and pi£hiiiefque> 
being fecured from the fouth- weft breezes, the growth is 
very rapid, and the profit greater thari iny will believe who^ 
have not had experience thereoif'; befide, thefe profits may 
be made annual, and are in themfelves mtore certain than 
any other produce. You have only to divide arcc^picie of 
forty-eight acres into twelve parts, that is, fout acres fct 
year, twelve years growth. The more a(h in thefe coppices. 
the more valuable, as the poles are very faleable at the coal- 
pits; and I have known many inftances of an acre produ« 
cing in value fixtecn pounds net after the expences of cuttings 
carriage, &c. have been deduced. This is nearly twenty- 
eight (hillings per acre per annum, for the whole forty-ei^t 
acres, befides the accumulating value of timber-trees. It it 
more profitable to cut coppice-wood every twelve years, 
than to let it remain longer. On the fouthem declivity of 
Mendip hills, there are alfo fome coppice woods, Steh wood 
the principal ; but thefe being expofed to the weftem breezes, 
are not fo produ£Uve. 

In the eaftem part of this di(hi£l there are alfo fome 
large and produdive woods, fuch as Mells, Leigh, Edford, 
Harwich, Compton, Camely, &c. thefe being near the coal- 
works are very valuable; interfperfed alfo are many beautiful 
plantations, which are not only an ornament to the refpedivo 
feats to which they belcmg, but are in themfelves a £ertiles= 
fource of annual profit. 

On land properly fituated, no fpeculation can be moi 
profitable or more pleafing than planting; the only objec- 
tion is, the length t)f time required to bring it to perfections 
but furely this ought not to have much weight, as the be- 
nefit muft accrue either to the planter or his heirs; and cer- 
tainly there is no way fo eafy of raifing fortunes for youngs 
children as by planting. 
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The ancient foreft of Selwood (on the verge of which 
the town of Frome ftands) appears ^o have comprifed a 
woody vale of about twenty thoufand acres, about eighteen 
thoufand of which are now cleanfed and converted into 
pafture and arable land, with a fmall portion of meadow; 
the remainder continuing in a ftate of coppice- wood* The 
chief forts of timber in thefe coppices are oak and a(h^ 
which^ though not of large growth, are very good of their 
kinds, and find profitable markets in the neighbourhood; 
the oak felling firom fifty (hillings to three pounds fixteen 
(hillings per ton, and a(h from forty-five (hillings to three 
pounds* The underwood is chiefly hazel, a(h, ald^, withy, 
and birch) fome of which, at eighteen or twenty years 
growth, fell as high as fixteen pounds per acre. To ftate 
the profit of thefe coppices in a clearer light, I would re- 
mark, that the annual value per acre, in timber and under- 
wood, (I fpeak of thofe coppices which lie towards the 
northern end of Selwood) is from fifteen to thirty (hilliiigg* 
Much of the open land within the limits of this, andent 
foreft does not net more, than ten or twelve (hillings per 
acre.* 



■MMMkHM*i^riHiia*i 



* Digging holes one foot and half fquare and four inches deep, for 
planting young trees^ may be done for tWo-pence per fcore, if the 
land be not very ftonyi but the beft method of planting trees is oA 
the fod, covering the roots with other fods inverted, that is, grifs to 
grafs. J. B. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

WASTE LANDS. 

IN this diilrid there are many commons uninclofed; 
principal of which are, Broadfield-Down near Wri 
ton, and Lanfdown near Bath. The former contains tr^ro 
thoufand five hundred acres, and is for the moft parr a 
good ibil, deep in earth, and eafily ploughed. 

Surely the inclofmg and cultivating a trad like this^ fituate 
only eight miles diftant from the city of Briftol, could not 
£iil of being a great advantage to the proprietors; partial- 
larly as it abounds with excellent lime-done, and the coal* 
pits are only a few miles diilant. 

Lanfdown comprehends nearly one thoufand acres; but 
as the foil is thin, and the furface perfedly fmooth, and re- 
markable for its excellence in feeding iheep, to whidi it 
imparts a delicate flavour, it might not be prudent to beak 
jt up, efpecially as it affords a luxurious and beaudful ride 
to the fojourners in Bath. 

Inclofing has been of long (landing in moft of thefe parti; 
many have exemplified an advance of rent more than two- 
thirds. The produce in many inftances has been, of wheat 
thirty bufhels, barley forty, oats fifty, and beans from thirty 
to forty per acre. 

Increafe oT population in proportion. 

Befides the above, there are feveral thoufand acres of 
moor-land in what is called the North-Marfh, the prefent 
condition of which is difgraceful to the owners. Moft of 
thefe moors conCfl of a rich fertile pafhire, overchaiiged 
with flagnant water many months in the year, which in- 
convenience might eafily be removed by the methods befoie 
fuggefled* 

CHAPTER 
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CfiAPfEii XU. 



IMPROVEMENTS, 



Sect. i. Draining^ 

NOT fo much attention has been paid to the draining 
of land as the objedi undoubtedly requires; but in 
fbme cafeS) where iiiclofures have beqn accompanied with a 
weepmg furface, great improvements have been made by 
ibne-dndning. The acclivities from the vales are for the 
ihoft part of this quality and coniplexibn ; and if the fprings, 
which ifTue from the (ides of the hills, were taken oiF at 
their head by judicious drains, and diverted into a proper 
channel, the value of the land would be advanced at lead 
cme-third. 

Main drains two feet and half deep and two feet wide, in 
a heavy (tarong clay foil, may be dug for one (hilling and (ix- 
pence per rope, (twetity feet) viz. nine-pence per rope dig- 
^i^ the drain and placing the (Idnes, three-pence per cart- 
load quarring the (lones, and three-pence per load hailing. 
Each rope will require one cart-load and half of ftones* 

Small drains, leading to the main drain, may be executed 
for ten-pence per rope (twenty feet.) ^ 

. Sect. i. Paring and Burnings < 

Bttm-baiting, that is, cutting dfF the turf, di'ying it, and 
piling it in heaps, and afterwards buriiing it to a(hes, has 
been tried, but no feqfible good effedl, either immediate or 
diftant, having been experienced^ the pra£iice is relinquifhed; 

K 2 and 
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and I rather think this procefs is bed calculated for cold, 
rufhy, and heathy grounds, of little or no value. 

The eScA of burn-baiting, even on lands beft adapted 
to this procefs, does not laft more than three or four years; 
and if followed up with fucceflive corn crops, the ftrength 
of the land is fo exhaufted by the forced fertility, that a reft 
of eight or ten years is neceffary to prepare for its repetition* 
If bum-baiting be pra£):ifed, it fhould be for turnips, after 
which only one crop of barley or oats ihould be taken, and 
artificial grafles fown therewith. If this rotation of crops 
be adopted, I fee no reafon why lands to which the manure 
is congenial, (hould be wholly denied the advantages of the 
pra£Hce. 

A great deal in thefe inftances depends upon the fldll ani 
judgment of the farmer. If he be wantonly debarred firoi 
the ufe of a valuable manure, he is injured; and if, 
the other hand, he ufes it without difcretion, his landlor 
fufFers, and the mod indefetigable induftry will not fav^ 
himfelf ultimately firom lofs, and perhaps ruin. 

Sect. 3. Manuring. 

MARL. 

The parities of Midfummer-Norton, Stratton-on-tL.^ 
Fofs, Kilmerfdon, Radftock, Timfbury, High-LittIeto» 
Farmborough, Paulton, Ston-Eafton, Binegar, and Ch^B- 
compton, comprehend a difWa of land, part of whidi >* 
rendered remarkably fertile by the application of marL* 

The foil conMs of an earth more or lefs loamy, o£^ "^ * 
mixed colour, between brown and red, with a prevtdcooe ^ 



* Marl alio may be found at Queen-Charlton, flu iiiilim Fijiiiflr^ ""' 
and Burnett. 
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one or the other; very ftony, refembling that kind of foil 
ufually denominated corn-grit) and naturally fo barren, that 
when in common field, at the beginning of the prefent oen- 
tury, the lands were not fet at more than three (hillings and 
fix-pence per ftatute acre. 

By a moderate computation, this foil may be faid to oc- 
cupy, in the parifhes before enumerated, an average propor- 
tion of at leaft one-third. At a variable depth from the 
furface an inexhauflible (lore of black marl is conftantly 
found, which, from properties equally fingular as to fertility 
and duration, has advanced the lands from three (hillings 
and fix-pence to one pound eleven (hillings and fix-pence, 
and fome to two pounds per (latute acre; and this too vnxh 
a very liberal allowance of profit to the occupier. 

This valuable manure is raifed in the fummer at the ave- 
rage depth of about feven or eight fathom, by finking a pit 
or (haft of four feet diameter, the fides whereof are fecured 
by timber props, interfperfed with wreathings of brufh* 
wood, and it is drawn to the furface by means of a windlafs 
and buckets. 

The firft bed of marl perforated is blue, two feet thick, 
of a (lifF confidence, and on repeated trials found in a com- 
parative degree ufelefs. Below this lies a ftratum of (lone, 
nine inches thick, and of a blue colour; next to which is 
found a bed of marl, from three to four feet in thicknefs, 
nearly horizontal, of a colour approaching to black, and, 
towards the lower part, of a fhelly fubflance; the greater 
predominance whereof is found proportionably to improve 
its fertilizing property. 

The expence of raifing it, including that of finking the 
ihaft, is from eight-pence to one (hilling per cart-load of 
twenty-four bufhels. That, and carting out, fpreading and 
brufhing in, eighteen (hillings per flatute acre. 

Forty 
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Forty load is an ample drefling for a (latute acrC) wfai«ic^ 
at one (hilling per load, amounts to £,2 o o 

Carting, fpreading, &c. o i8 o 

The whole 2 i8 



For which a manure is obtained that fecures 9 luxuriant 
undiminifhed vegetation, ifot requiring any further affift- 
ance for fifteen or twenty years. The generation of xnok 
^lanifefts the declining efTefls of this manure. It b con- 
(idered as an indication for breaking up the old fw:ard, wUch 
is generally done. This developes a very curious and An- 
gular phoenomenon; namely, the marl fpread on the fur&ce 
iforty or fifty years before, has only obtained the depth of 
between five and fix inches, where it forms a regular, uni-r 
form, confolidated bed. Even at this depth its efkOs^ al- 
though not exhaufied, are neverthelefs fo much impaired as 
to demand its renewal. Will not this (zd tend, in foi 
degree, to elucidate its modus operandi? 

While it remains within two or three inches of the fur- 
face, which is the cafe in fome inftances perhaps for twent 
years or more, it inay be fiippofed to form a kind of pai 
or refervoir for the nutritious and ftudifying influences de- ^- 
pofited by the atmofphere; which being there retained, ani 
mcontad with the roots of the grafies, form fuch conibi 
nations in the laboratory of nature as are beft adapted 




^ve vigour and permanence to the elementary principles cn^ 
vegetation. Thefe are evidently weakened when the ms 
by its defceht, gets below the roots of the grades, 
thereby deprives them of the matrix, which feem$ to 
fepre the means of their nutrition and fupport. This m^fy 
account for the produdion and increafe of mofs op the 
face, and the neceflity of marling afrefli, not only to im] 
its propagation but to deftroy it. 
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It is obfervable that when marl is laid oa this nu>fly fur« 
face, which accompanies an old fward, to avoid a courfe of 
tillage, the improvement is not equal to that of laying it 
on clover, or marl-grafs, the fecond year from the time of 
fowitig. 

An inconiiderable portion of thefe lands is employed in 
tillage under the following courfe of cropping: 
ift year.— Old fward ploughed up in Auguft. 
Wbeat-^barrow^ in 0£tober and the beginning of 

November on one earth. 
Produce-^from twenty-five to thirty bufliels (eight gal- 
loils) per acre. 
2d year. Wheat— (ingle ploughing harrowed in as before. 
Produce from thirty to thirty?five bufhels. 
-* 3dyear. Wheat again. 

Produce, from twenty-five to thirty bufhels. 
Sometimes barley with or without fallow. 
Produce fifty-fix bufhels. 
4th year. Peafe with two or three pldughings. 
Produce, from twenty to twanty-five bufhels. 
Then winter-fellow as a preparation for next year. 
5th year. Barley and clover or marl-graf$. 

Produce, forty-eight bufhels. 
6th. year. Clover or marl-grafs. 

When mowed, produce from* thirty to forty cwt, per 
acre. 
7th year. Clover or marl-grafs fed. 

Defe£tive and ruinous to the land as the firfl three years' 
^rotation of crops may appear, it is neverthelefs with little 
Variation uniformly purfqed; and, with ]ittle abatement of 
produce, is renewed for another feven years fuccefiion.-^ 
£ven a third is carried through by many fanners, accom-- 

panied 
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pahied with (allowing for fome of the wheat crops, and 
*affiffii:% the land with a fprinkling of iarm-yard manuiei 
Even a fourth fuccefiion, with lefs wheat and more barley, 
is carried on by a few confiderable farmers in the diftri£t; 
but from the lightnefs of the foil, and the difficulty of keep- 
ing weeds under, the crops fail, notwithftanding a more 
liberal ufe of manure. 

A fyftem of cropping, fo very perverfe and erroneous, 
carried to fuch a length on land rented at thirty or forty 
{hillings per acre, mud in the end involve the farmer in a 
yearly lofs, and cannot but ailonifh -every one; mare efpe- 
cially if it be recolIe(Sted, that this very land is fufcqptible of 
reftoration to its former vigour and fertility at the moderate 
expetlce of two pounds eighteen (hillings per acrcf 

Marl grafs* is the fpontaneous produdion of the marl 
land. It was firft noticed and colleded fifty or iixty years 
ago by a Mr. James, who lived on a farm belonging to die 
Marquis of Bath, in the parifh of Chilcompton* By his 
afliduity in preferving and propagating the feed, in the courfe 
of a few years it became common, and has been coniidered 
ever iince as a valuable fubftitute for red or broad dover,, 




"I* As every acre of land ifloproved by marl gives a permanent ad- 
dition to the national flocks premiums for the difcovery of itf wbei 
it has not yet been found, and for the application of it, vhere it im JSii 
known to exiil, but has not been ufed, might very probably be 
with more real and durable benefit to the communityi than a moltitud*. 
of others which are annually propofed by the difierent 
Societies elt^bliihed in various parts of the kingdom. Covaiint=^V"t< 
might alfo be inferted in leafes, obliging the leflbr and leilee, onpropc^^vnr 
confiderations, the former to be at the expence of raifing, the latt^^v^f 
of carting and fpreading the marl on any given number of acm th^=- <t 
may be agreed on. R. P. 

* Trifolium Alpefb'e* 

-to 
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to which it bears rather a (hiking analogy; with, however, 
tlus diiFerence, that it will continue much longer in the 
land. 

"When the marl lands are laid down to graiTes, trefoil or 
-white Dutch clover is fown in the proportion of feven 
pounds to twenty pounds of marl-grafs or broad-clover, 
-^^hich enriches, diveriifies, and by its early vegetation and 
Uoflbming, produces a carpet the moft beautiful and pic- 
^turefque that can well be imagined. 

Marl has been repeatedly tried on the loofer red earth. 

lands, and on freeftone grit foil, in different parts of the 

di(hi£i, without producing any good eSeH. It has alfo 

been carried fome miles out of the diAri^ and applied to 

the light red earth of the lime-ftone lands, with no better 

fuccefs. 

The contiguity of the parifhes to Bath and Briftol not 
exceeding a mean diftance of nine miles, acceflible by good 
roads, and which afford markets of almoft unlimited con- 
fumption; the luxuriance of the paflurage, the early ve- 
getation in the fpring, all concur to render dairies a very 
eligiblcj as it is a general mode of occupation; yet notwith- 
(ianding on the larger farms, if a greater proportion were 
devoted to tillagje, fince they produce wheat and barley of 
excellent quality, and require, under a judicious routine of 
crops, little manure but the firft marling for fifteen or twenty 
years, both landlord and tenant would derive coniiderable 
advantage therefrom. 

The landlord might levy an additional rent of ten (hil- 
lings per acre on the lands fo converted to arable, under a 
leafe of twenty-one years, compelling the tenants to drefs 
with marl four years previous to the expiration of the term, 
by which nieans they would be left in a very good fiate of 
proof. 

The 
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The tenant would be amply repaid his advance of reot^ 
not only by the general certainty and fuperabundance of tis 
crops, but by the application of the farm-yard manure, ari<- 
fing therefrom, to his red earth lands; which he may well 
do without injury to the former, and thereby find an equir 
Talent, in their improved flate, for the advanced rent. 

Rational and well-founded as this change of management 
muft appear to every intelligent and unprejudiced, man, it 
has neverthelefs many formidable obAacles to encounter. 
The landlord's groundlefs apprehenfions of injury to his 
lands, under even a well-regulated courfe of tillage; his pre- 
pofTeflion in favour of dairies and grazing, neither of which 
tend in any great degree to impoverifh qr ^xhauft the foil; 
the rich and beautiful comple(Stion of the furface fo gratify- 
ing to the eye during the greateft part of the year; his scr 
lu£lance to build or enlarge bams, flails, &c. ; the frequency 
of modufes for tithe of cows; the eafy rate of agiilment, 
and other vicarial tithes ; with his rooted averfion to the 
payment of com tithes, however moderately levied; the 
fmallnefs of many of the farms; and laftiy, his dread of in- 
novation on the accuftomed pradice of his neighbourhood, 
all concur to diminifh the quantity of arable land. It muft 
be admitted, that farms under one hundred pounds per ann* 
might not bear the expence of fuitable buildings, to accom- 
modate the plan here fuggefted;. but fince this, on every 
fcale, would be proportioned to the fize of the farm, the 
advance of the rent, excluiive of interefl on money expended 
thereon, would fecure to the landlord 2^l augmentation of 
income deferving his notice. 

With rtfpe£l to tithes, the tenant would readily fubmit 
to the increafed amount, and would find more than an ade- 
quate compenfation in the abundance of his crops, and the 
jnoderatc expences of tillage. Yet fo revolting is tithe^ 

though 
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Aoi^h unaccompanied with feverity in its appIicatIon> as to 
induce the land-owner and tenant to for^ a pofitive ad- 
vantage rather than comply with its demands. 

In the parifh of Kilmerfdon there is a fpecies of fcdl 
ufually called a freeftone-grit, of a light brown colour, ftiff, 
clayey, and abounding in ftone. Underneath, at various 
depths, is to be found a blue marl, which, on repeated trials, 
has not hitherto been known to communicate any improve- 
ment* This marl is not readily foluble when expofed to 
the air; but retains its clay-like quality, which renders it 
unfit either to pervade, or incorporate with the foil. Thefe 
lands are fometimes devoted to tillage; but are foon ex- 
haufted, and left to poverty and reft for feven or eight years, 
when a fimilar courfe of management is refumed. Prefent 
yaluc from five to fix fhillings per acre. 

COURSE OF CROPS. 

I ft year. Lay broke up in the fpring. Summer fallow.^ 

2d year. Wheat fown early in Oftober. 
Produce, twelve bufhels per acre^ 

3d year. Oats. 
Produce^ fixteen or twenty bufbels per acre. 

No clover; the foil will not fupport it. If fown, it gn^- 
dually declines through want of fuftenance. 

Here ends the cropping without manure. Mr. Wal wyn, 
of Kilmerfdon parifh, fourteen or fifteen years ago tried 
iainfoin in this foil. The produce, from mowing four or five 
years fucceflSvely, averaged twenty cwt. per acre. It fo far 
fexids now in fome of thefe lands, as to keep up their value 
^o twelve or fourteen fhillings per acre. Where totally ex- 
tindl, on breaking up afrefh, the foil is found in better proof 
than in its priftine ihte. Notwithflanding this experiment, 

accompanied 
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accompanied iiyitb cfFeds (o obvioufly beneficial, yet the ex- 
ample ha3 been but very little, if at all, followed in the neighr 
bourhood, although furrounded by fcveral hundred acres of^ 
a fimilar quality. However, a gentleman of large fortune^ 
and proprietor of the greateA part of this barren di(bi£l nx 
the fame parifli, has for two or three years ^^ attempted 
its melioration, by fummer fallowing and turnips, to fome 
parts of which he gives four or five ploughii^ and hat— 
rowings. Its texture is already confiderably loofened.-r^ 
Bams, falling, and farm-yards, are provided on a large 
icale, in a fituation to command the whole* Within a rea-* 
jcmabk diflance he can procure a fupply of fand and coal— 
afhes; a refource too valuable to be overlooked. With sa 
relifh for agricultural, improvement, a pradical attention to 
its progrefs, and the conveniencies before mentioned, ther^e 
is little doubt, but that in the courfe of time he will be en- 
abled, in no trifling degree, by a judicious fyftem of crop- 
ping, to fertilize this very intradable folL i 

LIME. 

The liming fyftem of improvement . has been fully de- 
tailed in the account given of Mendip hills. Green* crops 
are feldom ploughed in as a manure, nor are the draining^ 
of the farm-yard colleSed into refervoirs as they ought to be- 

Bones, rags, night-foil, horn (havings, foot, &c. which ira 
ibme countries are highly efteemed, are here little regarded « 
In (hort, too much confidence is placed in the natural rich^ 
nefs and fertility of the foil. 

S£CT. 4* JVeeding. 

Some attention is paid to the weeding of the wheat cxop^ 

but little to the weeding of lent com. This branch of rural 

ceconomy is too much negledlcd* 

Sicr. 
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Sect. 5. Watering. 

The watering of pafturcs is not much known, though 
the advantage refulting from that pra6lice in neighbouring 
counties is not queftioned. 

Xhe intermixture of lands embarrafles the operation of 
individuals in that refpe£):, and this feems likely to prevent 
a pra<%ce from becoming more general, which numerous 
iprings and rivulets would otherwife favour. 

rThe water ifTuing from Mendip hills is unfit for this pur« 
pofe, carrying with it noxious mineral particles, deftru6Hve 
to vegetation. 

More will be faid of watering when we come to the 
£buthweft diRxiO. of the county. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

LIVE STOCK. 



Sect. i. Cows. 




AS the cows are all devoted to the dairy, preference is 
given fo that fort which gives the mod milk and of' 
the beft quality; or, in the fanner's language, to that ftock 
which makes the moft goods, whether it be butter, or cheefe, 
or both; hence it follows, that in point of carcafe they are 
very deficient. They are moftly of the fliort-homed breed; 
and though the fine long-horned cows of North- Wikfluic 
have been tried, and firongly recommended by fome, yet the 
general run of dairj^men are ftrongly attached to their 
breed. 

As this is a fubjed of fome magnitude, let us befiow o 
it a few moments attention. 

In the choice of ilock, the buyer (hould principally atten 
to the purpofes for which that Aock is defigned, and to th< 
nature and quality of his land. - 

If his principal object be rearing, either with a view t^ =o 
ht himfelf or to fell to others, the form or (hape of the psu^^^ 
rent (lock fhould firft be regarded. 

That^ frame of body, which is accompanied with tli^^e 
greateft portion of valuable fle(h, and the lead offal> is trr'O 
be preferred. 

An aptitude to fat in youth is alfo an objedi of great i 
portance. By an attention to thefe points, the farmers 
Leiceilerfhire and other counties have fo attracted the n 
tice of emulous breeders, as to fell their flock at a fni 
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fcarcdy credible to a plain old-fefluoncd fenner. But, how- 
ever we may admire their care and ingenuity, does it follow 
that we are to be led aftray by the exttavagant ideas which 
fome people entertain of their fuperiority? A heifer of 
three or four years old, which difcovers a difpofition to fat, 
leklom proves a good milker, and is by our fanners turned 
out of the dairy. Befide, I have been informed that the 
great breeders are frequently obliged to have the affiflance 
(rf Welch nurfes for their calves, through a deficiency of 
milk in the parent animal. Is this a recommendation of 
diem to the dairyman? 

As a confirmation of the idea that handfome ftock are 
feldom good milkers, I (hall advert to the North-Devon 
breed, and I believe in all other refpe<as there is not a more 
valuaUe in the kingdom. 

In that part of the kingdom, little attention is paid to 
cheefe or butter j but if a cow produce handfome ftock, it is 
all that is required of her; and it frequently happens that a 
fanner, with ten or twelve cows, has but little more of thofc 
articles than is fufficient to fupply his family. 

The Somerfetfhire dairymen generally keep their good 
cows till they arc ten or twelve years old, at whicUtime 
thdr value is reduced to four or five pounds each. A long- 
homed cow, at that age, might be worth eight or ten pounds; 
(I mean of the middling breed) here is then an apparent 
deficiency of four or five pounds ; but when we refleft that 
the keeping of one is worth ten (hillings a year more than 
the other, the lofs is not fo apparent; and if we admit, that 
the (hort-horned will make half a hundred of cheefe more 
per year than the long-horned, the balance of profit is then 
in favour of the former. 

I do not mean by what I have faid to detraft from the 
ttierit of Mr, Bakewell, or other great breeders of the 

North. 
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North. I only wifll to recommend a difcrimmating prm- 
dple, and to deter the credulous farmer from too bafty a de- 
reliction of principles and pra£tices founded in experience, 
and to which he has been Ipng accuftomed. 

I may be here told, that the foregoing premifes, firom 
which conclufions are drawn unfavourable to the long- 
homed cow, are delufive; that a North-country breeder 
would laugh at the idea of keeping a cow till fhe is ten yean 
old} that at fix years, or at the fartheft at feven, (he ought 
to be in the pofieffion of the butcher. 

But, coolly and calmly, a(k a practical cow-keeper at what 
period of life a cow makes the moft goods, and he will tell 
you between the age of fix and twelve years old. I have 
known coWs continue good milkers till they have paiTed their 
twentieth year.* 

When cheefe only is made, the annual produce per cow 
is from three to four cwt. 

Many dairy farmers, in the vicinity of Bath and Briftol, 
make butter and half.fkimmed cheefe; in either way, the 
annual produce per cow is from eight to twelve pounds, in« 
eluding the calf, and profit of pigs. 

From three to four acres of land will keep a cow throil^<» 
out the year. 



* The difcriminating principle recommended, is a very neccflsuryT" 
one, and deferves particular attention. It may here be obferved im- 
general, that in many parts there is a fort of cattle, as it were provin— - 
cial, hardy, thriving, and well adapted to the foil on which it is bred^ 
Let the cautious farmer fumifli himfclf with the bell of this fort whidK- 
he can felecSV, and if he muft improve, as it is called, let him not lofi^ 
fight of the difcriminating principle, but do it with warinefs and diP-» 
cernment. And as very little of the dairyman's profit is cxpe^ieA' 
from fale of the carcafe, if his cows are well kept, and yield hins^ 
a good quantity of rich produdive milk, it will be immaterial whe-^ 
ther they have long horns, ihort horns, or any bonis at all. R. P. 

I£ 
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tf kept on hay akne, a middle-fized cow will eat one 

hundred and three-quarters per week during the winter 

month, and on an average thirty hundred in the whole 

winter; this calculation is formed on a fuppofition that (he 

calves between Chriilmas and Candlemas. If turnips (nr 

cabbages be given, (he will eat, of the former two hundied, 

and of the latter one hundred and half in twenty-four hours^ 

and the quantity of hay will be leflened about one half.— ^ 

HfUen are put to the bull when one year and half old; and 

Very few calves are reared for bulls or oxen, and no more 

of the female kind than juA fufficient to keep up the (lock. 

Next to the feledtion of a proper fort, good keeping when 

yoving is of the firfl importance; and it has been obferved, 

tbat calves, after being turned out to grafs, ihould have but 

Jittle water given them. The firft winter each calf will eat 

abciut fixteen hundred of hay* 

Sect. 2. iheep;, 

Xn the North-Eaft part of this diAri£t:, that 1$, in thd 

"^einity df Bath, a very large and good race of (heep are 

^^''ed; the wethers of which are commonly folded till they 

^^^ between two or tlu'ee years old^ and tlien grazed. Some 

^ thefe (heep, when well fatted, run to thirty or forty pounds 

P^r quarten Mr. Moger, of Woolverton; Mr. Day, of 

**oxcote; Mr.YouKG, of Camerton; Mr. Holbrook, of 

^orfton ; and Mr. Smith, of Twerton, are the principal 

^^^eeders; and this fort of (heep, haying a lai^e quantity of 

^^ow, is highly approved by the butchers. There is aUb 

^*^ native Mendip breed, a fort that will thrive on thd 

P^H>reft foil, and fatten on fuch land as will fcarcely keep othei* 

^^>rts aUvc. Pafturage ever fo dry and expofed will feed this 

^UvL They are very hardy, and their wool (ine» The 

h mutton 



\ 
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mutton is alfo excellept for the table, being full of gravy and 
of a rich flavour. 

The large heavy loaded (beep of Leicederfhire and Lin* 
colnfhire have been tried; but the great doubt lies whether 
this fort of (heep would bear fdding; if not, they are inad- 
miffible, as folding is 'the ^ne qua non of good hufbandry, 
on the (heep and com farms* of this di(lri£t. 

Under the aufpices of the Bath Society, unto which his 
Majefty was gracioufly pleafed to prefent a Spaniih ram, a 



* Some time ago the Leiceficrfhire iheep-brceders were 
enough to exprefs only their douhtsoi the utility oi folding Iheepy bu*^ 
now they do not hefitate pofitively to condemn the praftice, and 
reprefent it as altogether ridiculous and abfurd* << It is only (lazr 
they) robbing the pqfture land to fupport the arable. It cannot im 
creafe the quantity of manure, nor can the benefit attending it be ^ 
fufEicient compenfation for the injury done to the flock." 

In a rich fertile country, where the quantity of arable land is fmalli 
and in mere fubferviency to the breeding or grazing fyftemy wheiv 
dung is plenty, and can be put in the com land at a fxnall expence, 
and where each ewe is valued at four or fix pounds, it is not to be 
wondered, that the folding fyilem fhould be held in contempt and de- 
rifion; but I will be bold enough to repeat, that in a poor expofed 
and extenfive com farm, the foil of which is light and ilony, it is the 
Jine qua non of good hufbandry. 

Let me aik thefe gentlemen, whether the downs of Wilts and 
Dorfet would wave with luxuriant corn if folding were abolifhed? No. 
The farmer would plough and fow to little purpofe, were his fallows 
to renuln untrod with the feet, and unmanured by the dung and 
perfpiration of thefe ufeful animals. Befide, in the hot fummer 
months, nothing is fo grateful to the flock itfelf, as frefli ploughed 
ground; and iheep will, of their own accord, retire to it when their 
hunger is fatisfied. The following may be fome of the realbns why 
thefe gentlemen fet their faces againfl this ufeful pradlice: 

ift. Their flieep are too valuable to be kept in fuffident numbers 
for folding. 

adly. Their inability to walk to any great diflance. 

3dly. Their liability to diforders firom too great heat of body. 

new 
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N breed of (heep has been lately introduced, which bids 
- to exceed all others of equal fize, in quantity and qua- 
r of wool, accompanied with a carcafe by no means def- 
able; but as thefe croiles of breed are found fometimes 
degenerate, I (hall not be too warm in recommendation 

a farther trial has been made, and experience has coa-> 
ned their fuperiority. 

tAore (heep would be kept in this diftri£t, were it not for 
: diijpofition of the land to bring the foot-rot. ' 

The marl land in particular generates this diforder; and 
>ugh the following receipt will make a temporary cur^ 

it isTa very difficult undertaking thoroughly to keep the 
t found« The fcab is alfo a troublefome and infe£tious 
srder. The goggles or rickets is a diforder not much 
own : it attacks (heep between one and two years old, 
1 no method of cure has yet been difcovered. 

RECEIPT FOR THE SCAB ON SHEEP^ 

One pound of quick-(ilver 

Half ditto of Venice turpentine 

Half a pint of oil turpentine 

Four pounds of Hogs-lard. 
t them be rubbed in a mortar till the quick-(ilver be tho- 
ighly incorporated with the other ingredients. 

RECEIPT FOR THE FOOT-ROT. 

Roman Vitriol 

Verdigreafe 

Gunpowder, and 

Linfeed-oil, made into an ointment. 



ANOTHER. 

One fpoonful of turpentine 
W5 ditto of crab-veijuice. 



L 2 Sect. 
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Sect, 3. Horfes. 

* 

There arc but few horfcs bred in this diftrift — the far- 
mers arc principally fupplied by driers who attend the 
North-country fairs. Farriery is in the hands of men 
equally conceited and illiterate; and thefe ufeful animals b^ 
quently die of a difeafe called the doBor. Few people are 
aware of the expences which attend the keeping of a tcami 
for road work. 

The following being taken (as an average of (even years 
paft) from an account kept by a perfon whofe accuracy may 
bedqpended on, needs no apology: 



TWO TEAMS, NINE HORSES* 

Two waggoners 61I. turnpike 50L expences 

27I. 6s. ■' 

Corn of all forts -— — 

Brewers' grains four-pence per bufhel — 
Hay, at three pounds per ton — — . 

Hamefs-maker 
Tilts, lines, &c. 
Blackfmith 
Farrier 



torti 



Wear and tear of waggons 
Ditto of horfes — 

Straw .— _ 



l^ ^• 




137 6 





no 10 





38 19 





74 





9 12 





II 





27 10 





3 I 





20 





30 





16 


a 



Or nearly 240I. per team. 



*£477 «^ '* 



• This calculation affords a ver)' fubltantial reafon why traunt^rst 
as they are called, (that is, mca who keep horfcs and waggon* ^ 
hire) feldom get rich. 

Cutting 
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Cutting ftraw into chafF is much pradlifed, but I doubt 
its utility in refpeft to horfes. The food, in this method, 
pafles into the animal's ftomach without proper maftication, 
and in my opinion affords but little nutrition. For oxen, 
cows, and all ruminating animals, the pradlice may be ad- 
vantageous. 

Sect. 4. Hags. 

The vali number of hogs fatted in this diftri<a are for 
the moft part bought at Briftol market of Welchmen, or of 
itinerant drovers, who travel through the county. They 
are fed chiefly with whey, fometimes a little com is given to 
finifh; and their flefh is of a fine colour and delicate flavour; 
their weight when fatted from ten to twenty fcore. Thofe 
few that are bred, are of various forts: — rft. The native 
white, with large ears and long body. 2d. The Berkfhire, 
black and white in colour, and of a compact round form. 
3d. The Chinefe. 4th. A mixed breed. 

In breeding hogs, nothing fhould be more attended to 
than warmth and cleanlinefs; without thefe, the moft liberal 
allowance of food will not avail; and as there is a great 
difference in the quantity of food neceflfary to fupport hogs 
of different forts, though of the fame age and fize, experi- 
ments are wanting to afcertain their different degrees of per- 
fection. In the writer's opinion, the beft fort of hogs he 
ever faw, was fent to a friend of his from Mr. Astley, a 
great breeder of fheep in Leiceftcrftiire. 

The writer of this report has been in the habit of folding 
togs on his pafture land, feeding them with raw potatoes. 
- The improvement of the land has been aftonifhingj and 
when hogs are kept on a large fcale, the pradicq cannot be 
toowarmly wcomraended. 

Sbct, 
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Sect, 5. Rabbits. 

Some years (ince there were many warrens in this diftridi 
but the only ones now left are, Charter-Houfe, Tcmplc- 
Down, and Ubly, containing about fixteen hundred acres. 
Both the ile(h and (kin of the rabbits, bred on thefe warrens, 
are much edeemed; and they fell, when in feafon, (that is, 
from November to January) fpr two (hillings and fix-pence 
^ couple, (kins included. Could coneys be preferved from 
the depredation of two-legged and four-legged vermin^ the 
occupation would be very profitable; but one fnowy winter 
drives them off the warrens never to return, and wipes out 
the profit of many favourable years. 

Sect. 6. Poultry. 

The great demand in BriAol and Bath naturally induce9 
an attention to the rearing and fattening of all kinds of fowls* 
Of late it has been found that potatoes, boiled and mixed 
with the (kimmings of the pot, or with any other fat or 
greafy fubdance, is the cheapeft food that can be given to 
all kinds of poultry, and fattens them ii> a few days, making 
the fieih of a moil delicate colour and flavour, 

Sect. 7. Pigeons., 

Thefe are confidered fo ravenous and mifchievous, that 
few are kept. 

Sect. 8. Bees. 

It is to be regretted that thefe ufeful infe£);s are fo little 
attended to. 

Suppofe in each parifh of the county there were kept only 
ten hives, and the average produce of each hive was twenty 
pounds of honey, this would amount at the prefent price 
tp near five thoufand a year, befides the value of the wax. 

Though 
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Though many direSions have been given in books for 
the [tfefervation of the Hves of bees, and at the lame time 
taking away th^ fiores, it docs not appear that any c^ than 
has been pi^ifed in this county vrith fiicceJs. 

After they have fwarmed, dri^g them out c^ the fuQ 
hWe, and puttii^ an empty one in its ftcad, has fbmedmes 
anfwered Uie purpofc 

This fhould be done early in the fcalbn, fo that the bees 
may have time to coItcA a (lore of food before winter. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

RURAL CECONOMY. 



Sect, i. Labour^ 

THE rate of wages, in hay and corn-harveft, is about 
nine (hillings per week, with dinner and beerj at 
other parts of the year about feven (hillings, with fmall-beer 
or cyder. 

JTime of labour in the fummer from (ix to (ixj in the 
winter from daylight till it is dark. 

Sect. 2. Provijions. 

In the year 1793 wheat was fix (hillings per bu(hei, 
( Winchefter) barley four (hillings and fix-pence, oats three 
/hillings and three-pence, beef four-pence halfpenny per 
pound, mutton four-pence hal^)enny, pork (ive-pence, butt 
ter nine-pence,* and cheefe, fix months old, forty (hillings 
per cwt. Now, viz. January 1797, wheat is at feven" 
(hillings, barley three (hillings, oats two (hillings and three- 
pence, per Winchefter bufhel; beef at fix-pence, mutton 
five-pence halfpenny, pork feven-pence,' butter one (hilling 
per pound, and cheefe fifty- fix (hillings per cwt. The 
prices of all grain are declining rapidly ; and it is probable, 
that before the conclufion of. the year 1797, they will be 
very low indeed, 



• In the years 1795-6 wheat was at fourteen Ihillings per buihely 
barley five iQiillings, oats three (hillings and nine-peoce^ beef five- 
penc?, butter ten-pence, and cbeefe fifty (hillings per cwt. 

In 
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. In the alarming fcarcity of bread-corn, and the deamels 
of all other grain, which was felt in the years 1795-6, the 
attention of mankind was naturally direded to an inveftiga- 
tion of thofe caufes from which that diftrefling evil might 
Iiave ori^nated. Various were the opinions of mankind on 
ifhis fubjedt^ and the chief caufes Aated, wei;e, the confolidation 
mf farms^ the combination of farmers^ jobber s^ and millers i 
^hc confumptioH made by the di/iillerSy the opprejjion of tithes^ 
thcfali of com by fampley and laftly, the increafed luxury of 
-the times. 

Though all thefe caufes have undoubtedly contributed in 
part to produce the effect, which we have had fo much rea- 
fon to deplore, yet I think the great operating caufes have 
been, fcanty crops of corn^ the prevailing difpofition ofconvert" 
ing arable to pa/lure^ and the unavoidable wajle which mujl in'* 
suitably accompany war. 

From the year 1 79 1 to 1 796 we had not a firft-rate crop of 
corn. The fummer and autumn of 1792 were a continued 
feries of wet weather; both corn and hay were greatly injured 
in harvefting, and confequently the little corn that was well 
fecured, advanced in price ; but under all thefe unfavourable 
circumftances, the old ftock in hand was fo confiderable, that 
the price in 1793 did not exceed (in the county of Somerfet, 
jit lead) feven (hillings and fix-pence per bulhel, Winchefter. 
The produce of 1793 being a middling crop, wheat did not 
experience much advance, till a probable deficiency in the 
crop of 1794, accompanied with nearly a total failure in the 
crop of pulfe, was difcoverable. Its advance then was very 
rapid, and great part of the old fl:ock being exhaufted, ap- 
prehenfions were entertained of an abfolute famine. We 
may, therefore, from the foregoing flatement, draw this fair 
inference, that three out of the five years before referred to 
vvere deficient in produce^ and that the crops of 1791 and 

1793* 
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1793) though tolerable, were not fufEcient to make good 
the deficiency of the three unproduSive years. 

For argument fake, let us fuppofe the average produce of 
a good crop to be twenty bufhels per acre, and the aven^ 
confumpnon of the kingdom e^hteen bufhels? 

Let us alfo fuppofe the average produce of 1792 and 1794 
not to exceed founeen bufhels, and that of 1795 not to eit- 
ceed twelve bulhels per acre, the amount will then fland 
thus, admitting that 179 1 and 1793 were good years (^ 
produce : 



1791* 


* - 20I 


bufhels per acre. 


179^3 


- . 14 


ditto. 


i793> 


- - 20 


ditto. 


17943 


- - 14 


ditto. 


179s, 


- - 12 


di^Q. 



80 Produce of five years. 
90 Confumption in ditta 



10 Deficient, or two bufhels per aero 
/ per annum. 

Admitting that three million of acres are annually ibwn 
with wheat, a deficiency of two bufhels per acre, of produce, 
compared with the confumption, would require an annual 
importation, for the above flated five years, 6[ 750,000 
quarters. 

Now, according to a certain writer, the importation from 
foreign countries, for eighteen years, ending January stb, 
1789, amounted to only 42,657 quarters of wheat, and 
283,175 quarters of oatis per annum. 

From the flatement made in the firfl report of the Seleft 
Committee appointed to take into confideration the means 
•f promoting the cukivation and improvement oi wafle land. 
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it appears that the total increafe, in the confumption of cattle 
auid (heep, for the laft fixty-two years, amounts to the en- 
ormous number of 32,854 head of cattle, and 203,290 
(heepy or nearly one-third y^r the metropolis alone ; and as the 
Gax and weight, both of cattle and (heep, have probably in- 
creafed at leaft one-fourth fmce 1732, fuch augmented pro- 
portion oifght to be added to the calculation of confumption. 
nrhis denotes fuch an increafe, both of inhabitants and of 
luxury, as muft have been attended vi^ith a proportionate 
confumption of butter, cheefe, hay, &c. ; and if extended to 
the whole ]dngdom, clearly accounts for the increafed price 
of the before-mentioned articles, and is a fufEcient apology 
for that predilection for />tfy?«r^ land, which, for many yeara 
jiaft, feems to have been univerfally manifefled. 

In the cpurfe of the laft thirty years, the price of labour, 
l>utter and cheefe, beef and hay, have advanced in price nearly 
fifty poimds per cent. Barley and oats have alio advanced 
thirty or forty per cent. Not fo bread corn* If we except 
the laft two years, that article has advanced but little; and 
perhaps the average price of the laft thirty years, namely, 
ftom 1764 to 1794, is not much higher than that from 

1734^1764. 

Let us now advert to the confolidation of farms, to which 
the multitude have attributed the late fcarcity; and here I 
cannot help remarking, that without farms, at leaft mode* 
rately large, I much queftion the pofllbility of extending an 
improved agriculture ; and were the prevailing wi(h gratified, 
and the plan of fmall farms adopted, fuch a meafure muft be 
attended with a total extindion of that energy and fpirit 
which are the life and foul of adventure. 

What would be the operation of fuch a fyftem in trade, 
were the clothier, the cotton manu&durer, the artMan, to be 
ireftrided to a limited capital? Why, a total dereliction of 

all 
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aD that animation and exertion which have gained to them 
a trade with the whole world, and which have rendored 
their late and prefent improvements the objedl of genieral 
admiration and aftonifhment. 

• An equal diviiion of farms never has exiiled, nor could 
it continue, if it had. The unequal ability of tenants, the 
affiduity and ceconomy of fome contrafted with the indo- 
lence and diffipation of others, the diverfity of foils, the 
mode of manuring, courfe of cropping, proximity or diflance 
from large and populous cities and towns, and variety of 
flocking, are all fo unfettled in their nature and qualities, 
that what might be right in one inftance, would be wrong 
in another. \ 

Let me afk the advocates for fmall farms what occafioned 
that confolidation of them, which they fo much reprobate^ 
and to^which they attribute, in a great degree, that deame& 
which the nation now experiences. Was it not becaufe the 
' large holder could afford to give more rent than the fmall? 
And how was this to be done, but by an increafed produce? 
And if an increafed produce was the confec^uence, how could 
fuch a meafure operate in the way ftated ? 

But fome will fay, does not the confolidation of farms 
zQ. as a check to population ? I fay, no. 

The ideas of large farmers are more expanded than thofe 
of fmall. The extent of their capital; their more liberal 
education, and more general intercourfe with the farmers of 
other diflri6is ; the diffemination amongft thofe of know- 
ledge, by means of books and agricultural focieties, whereby 
difcoveries reach them long before they can poifibly be 
known to the fmall farmer; all thefe comparative advan- 
tages concur to introduce a fyftem of cropping^ cleanings ma- 
nuringj ^mdjiocking the land, by which the neceflary manual 
labour on a farm is greatly increafed. And what differenct 

1$ 
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Is It to the publick whether this manual labour be performed 
by: the little fdrmer himfdf^ or by the hired labourer of the 
large former? 

True it is, that where cottages are levelled, and the mar- 
lied labourer is obliged to give way to the domeftick or 
fingle fervant, then its operation may be in fome degree fata! 
xo population; but for this a remedy miglit be devifed.* 

On the whole, I am of opinion, that any fyftem adopted 
%y the Britifli LrCgiflature to limit the extent of farms would 
be unwife and injurious in its operation. 

Let it not be inferred, from the preceding remark, that 
I am an advocate for farms of an unlimited extent. No. 
A farm (hould never be fo large as to preclude the poffi- 
Klity of good management. Where this limitation (as to 
com or grazing farms) may be fixed, it is difficult to fay, for 
the reafons before Aated; perhaps in no cafe (hould they 
exceed fix hundred pounds per annum. This is large enough 
to produce, with good management, a fufficient profit to 
render its occupier indq)endent and comfortable. 
As to dairy-farms, they cannot well be too fmall. 
One even fo low as fixty or feventy pounds per annum 
will afford a comfortable provifion for a family, be wholly 
conduced (ferving cattle excepted) by the females of the 
houfhold; and the male part thereof might increafe their 
income by occafional work done for their more opulent 
neighbours, the corn farmers of the diftricEt. 

But the moft formidable objeftion to large com farms 
(till remains to be anfwered, this is, the capacity which large 
capital gives the holders of withdrawing the produce from 



• Let a tax be put on all unmarried malc-fervants beyond a certain 
number living and lodging in a farmer's houfe, and let the produce go 
to the induflriou^ married cottager. 

market, 
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market, and thereby producihg an artificial fcarcity; ta 
which may be alfo added, the praSicability of combination 
to enhance the price much beyond a due proportion. 

In years of plenty, when the foil produces more than is 
neceffary for the confumption of its inhabitants, the man 
who holds back from market a part of this fupcrfluity, fo 
far from being an object of condemnation, ought rather to 
be an obje£t of applaufe, in as much as fuch conducSl tends 
to preferve a greater equality of price than could other- 
wife exift. 

In the latter end of the year 1791, and the beginning d 
the year 1792, the price of wheat did not exceed fix fliil- 
lings per bufhel. 

The wet fummer of 1792 occafioned an advance of price- 
but even then it did not exceed feven (hillings and fix-pen( 
per bufhel, nor did it much advance till 1794, when thi 
drought of the fpring having occafioned a total failure o^ 
pulfe, and a poor crop of wheat, the price advanced ra-- 
pidly, and at laft reached the enormous value of fourtee^c: n 
(hillings per bufhel. 

Other caufes befide this deficiency of the crop may hav—^s^c 
contributed to this alarming and melancholy event; but E. i^ 
the foregoing obfervations are founded on faft, we 
lafely infer that the late dearnefs of wheat is eafily account< 
for, without having recourfe to the combination of farmenr h 
the monopoly of jobbers, or to any other of the caufc 
before enumerated. 

It arofe from three years out of five of deficient prodm 
The almojl total failure of pulfe in the year 1794, and tm^^^ 
deJlruSlive ravages of war^ which has not only lefTen^^sd 
importation, but has inevitably produced in our fleets 
armies a wafteful expenditure of this neceffary article 
human food. 

ti CHAPTBt 
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CHAPTER XV. 

POLITICAL OECONOM Y, as connea^d with $r 
offering AGRICULTURE. 



Sect. I. Roads. 

TJUBLICK roads pretty good, oonfidering the traffick 
-^ upon them. Parochial ones ill managed, and bad; not- 
vdthftanding good materials for keeping them in repair are 
near and abundant But fome examples are beginning to 
be fet of more judicious management, by throwing the fides 
to tlie middle, thereby widening the fpace of paiTage, and 
making drains at both fides. This obvious piece of oeco- 
ix>my cannot be too much imitated. 

Sect. 2. Canals. 

The Somerfetjhire Coal Canal, which has two branches, 
the one commencing at Paulton, the other at Radflock, and 
both communicating with the Kennet and Avon canal; 
the Dorfet and Somerfet Canal, commencing near Nettle- 
bridge, and extending through Frome to the county of 
Dorfet; and the Uchefter Canal \ arc the only three canals for 
which a£ls have been obtained. Another was attempted 
which was intended to commence at Pill near BriAol, and 
to communicate with the Grand Weftern canal at Taunton. 
This Briftol and Wefiern canal, as it was called, might 
have been carried near fifty miles without a lock, and for 
the mod part through a firong clay foil. It would, in con- 
jundion with the Grand Weftern canal, (an a<3: for which 
has been obtained) have delivered coal to the inhabitants of 

the 
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the county of Devon at nearly half the prefcnt price; and 
yet all thefe benefits were loft, and a fcheme, fraught with 
publick good, as well as private convenience, was fruftrated 
by a certain nobleman, merely becaufe he conceived that 
he had not been treated by the oftenfible promoters of it 
with becoming deference and refpeft. 

Sect. 3 and 4. Fairs and Weekly Markets^ 

Many fairs are held in this diftrift, but Bath and Frome 
are the only towns which have a weekly market of any con- 
fequence. 

Sect. 5 and 6* Commerce and ManufaSfures* 

The principal manufafhires in this diftri£l are thde of 
woollen cloth, and knit worfted ftockings, which, in tbtf 
town of Frome, as well as Shepton- Mallet, are confiderable; 
and from the number of hands therein employed) muft 
have fome efFeft on the agriculture of the neighbourhood. 

The town and parifh of Frome are found to contsun 
nearly feventeen hundred families, or about ten thoiifand 
people; more than one-third of which are adually and im-* 
mediately fupported by the manufactures fpoken of; befides 
a vaft number of the lower order of people in the adjacent 
villages. In this town, the annual quantity of cloth manu- 
faftured has lately been found to be more than one hundred 
and fifty thoufand yards. In Shepton, the inhabitants may 
be reckoned (ix thoufand, and the cloth manufaChired one 
hundred and twenty thoufand yards. 

Juftice and impartiality compel me to remark, that the 
woollen manufacture, in almoft all its branches, has been 
for fome years paft, and is now rapidly decreafing in its 
heretofore moft fertile fource of national benefit; namely» 
in furnifhing labour adapted to the different periods and 

fiages. 
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(bge8 of life. Machinery muft and unll be univerfally in- 
troduced, otherwife the difhi<Sb, where it is not ufed^ muft 
be facrificed to thofe where it is. Would the legiflature in- 
terfere to fufpend its operations, gc limit its progrefs ? This 
would be incompatible with its wildom and juftice. To * 
allow only its partial eft abUJhnunS^ wo^ld be oppreffive; to 
admit of none^ would be rqinous; becaufe fuch machinery, 
with its appendant branches of manu^dure, and zfew in* 
dividuals allotted to each, is not only fi^fceptible of, but it is 
preTumed will (hortly be, in a fiate of migration* In York- 
(hire, where it has received a degree of perfe£^on, and an 
extent of eftablilbment, beyond that of any other part of the 
kingdcMn^ I have been informed, from indifputable authority^ 
ttait before th^ prefent war, the great demand for the pro- 
duce of the manufadures left but few, in companion, to 
feiprt to agriculture for fupport. What the prefent fituation 
inay be, in this momentous relation to national prpfperity, 
I am not able circumftantially to defcribe, but general ru*- 
piour fhites it as a melancholy reverfe. 

Whether the introduction of machinery for the expe- 
diting catdit^, fpinning, &c. will enable the manufa<Shirers to 
make more cloth, or whether a number of the poor muft be 
driven to feek fubfiftence by other labour, may, perhaps, be 
beft afcertained by experiment. If the reviv^ of the export 
of kerleymeres and fine cloth fhould take plac^ and fuf- 
ficient ftock of wool can be obtained, the decifion will be 
in favour of the former part of the queftioq, and all will be 
well ; but (hoqld the prefent check on the export long pon- 
tinue^ or (hould it be found that by the hands now in em- 
jJoy, and the machinery already in ufe, the whole ftock of 
wool (which is moft certainly a limited article) fhall be 
wrought into cloth in nine or ten months of the year; the 
fuU-^own and ^ged l^bour^rs in this manul&dhire will be 

M f^oufly 
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ierioufly diftreffed. Landed property in the neighbourhood 
will be heavily burthened^ and the children mud migrate 
and feek fubfiflence by other employ where it can be found. 
Should this be the cafe, many other profeffions and em- 
ployments, which are either mediately or immediately con- 
neded with this manufa<^re, or otherwife dependant oq 
the populoufnefs of the: neighbourhood, will be ultimatdy 
afFefted. Further, the agriculture of the Weftem part of 
Wiltfhire, and the North- Weftem part of Dorfetlhire, muft 
partake of the confequence of fuch a migration; for. the 
lands about Frome or Shepton not being well adapted to 
tillage, the inhabitants are chiefly fupplied with com and 
grain from thofe counties. The alliftance of machinery was 
b^d recourse to by the manufadurers of Frome and Shqitoa 
from abfolute neceffity ; for had they continued in the. dd 
method, their trade muft have been loft; and indeed mw 
the North-country manufa£hirers are beforehand with them, 
particularly in the application of water, the bcft primum 
mobile of all machinery.* 

It is much to be feared, that the improvements already 
made, and thofe now going on, will ultimately be the means 
of difteminating manufactures in other countries, to the pre- 
judice of the export trade of Britain. 

There are alfo feveral mills on the Avon for preparing 
iron and copper, and fundry others for the fpinning (^ 
worfted, and fpinning and weaving of cotton. The effe^ 
on agriculture has been cpnfiderable; the pay of men, in the 



* The prudence of the North -country manufacflurcrs was highly, 
confpicuous, in their introducing the cotton manufatflure fully into 
tlieir neighbourhood, before they much extended machinery in thdr 
woollen; thereby firft fecuring full employment for the poor, ani 
then enjoying all the advantages which machinery could befiow. A.C. 

time 
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Ume of harveft, has been greatly advanced, and that of wo- 
inen and children doubled. 

It may be faid, that this diftri£l cannpt boaft of any prac* 
tices in agriculture which are peculiar to itfelf ; the cultiva- 
tion of teazles and woad excepted. 

Its advances in receiving the improvement of more en- 
lightened agriculturifls are very flow, potwithflanding it has 
the advantage of a very refpe£bible Agriculture Society, which 
has been efbbliflied in Bath near twenty years* From the 
tardinefs before mentioned, it feems difiicult to devife any 
fneans to engage a Aronger defire of improvement. Drain^ 
ing their wet lands j folding Jheep on their uplands j feeding 
their cows during winter in thefarm-yardj and more frequent 
marlingy naturally prefent thcmfelves as the chief objefts of 
liotice; and it is efpecially deiirable, that thefe practices 
might be flrongly urged, if any means could be happily 
found to do it effefhially. 
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MIDDLE DISTRICT* 



CHAPTER I^ 

GfidGRAPtiiCAL STATE AND CIRCUMSTANCES. 



SlTtTAtlOlSr AND EXTENT. 

THE middle divifion of the county is the lai^eft, being 
that part compreh^ed between the Mehdip hills on 
the North-£^; Quantock-hill and the foreft of KerochQ 
on the South- Weft; parts of Devonfliire and Wilts on the 
South-Eaft; and the Briftol Channel on the North- Weftw 
It includes the city and borough of Wells, the borou^s of 
Bridgwater, Uchefter, and Milbome-Port, and the marte:- 
town$ of Axbridge, Sheptoii-Mallet, Glaftonbury, Brewton, 
Caftle-Cary, Wincanton, Somerton, Langport, Yeovil^ 
South-Petherton, Uminfter, Crewkeme, and Chard, toge- 
ther with their adjacent parifhes and villages, amounting in 
the whole to between four and five hundred thodand acres. 

CLIMATE AND SOIL. 

The climate of this di(fai£l may, for the moft part, be 
pronounced mild and temperate; but on fo varied a furface 
an uniformity of foil cannot be expe&ed. 

On the borders of Wilts and Dorfet the lands are high, 
and partake of the foil and management of thofe counties; 

Ihccp- 
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{heep-wallcs and com conftitudng the principal paits of hvi* 
bandiy. I'he farms are here large, zad folding is unremit- 
tingly purfued. Wheat is feldom fown without two foldit^; 
and fallowing every four or five years is the general pra£lic& 
The com produced is of a good quality, and finds a ready 
fale at Wincanton, Bruton, and other markets. 

The next divifion of this diftrid, namely, the country 
around Shepton, Bruton, Caftle-Cary, Uchefter, Somerton, 
Langport, Petherton, and Ilminiler, is exceedingly fertile 
both in corn and pafture; abounds with good orchards andL 
fine luxuriant meadows, and is altogether as well cultivate& 
and as produdive as mofl parts of the kingdom. In fome 
parts, flax and hemp are produced in great abundance, 
which, together with wool, fumi(h the raw materials for ex- 
tenfive manufa£hires. Weftward of this, Polden and Ham- 
hills rife boldly to the view, and conflitute fome of the infe- 
rior lands of the county. The foil on thefe hills being very 
thin, and the eftates difpofed in finall portions cf common 
field, no confiderable improvement can be effeded without 
a fundamental change in the fyftem of management* 

Hence we defcend into the marih or fen-lands^ whkh 
are diAaded into two diftri£ls, namely, Brent-Marjhy and the 
Bridgwater or South-Marjh. Brent-Marih is that portion 
of land comprehended between Mendip-hills and Polden- 
hill on the North and South, Bridgwater-bay on the Wcftj 
and extending to Wells and Glaftonbury on the Eaft. 

This marih may alfo be divided into two parts, feparated 
by a trafl: of elevated land, on which ftand the pariflics of 
AUerton, Mark, Blackford, Wedmore, &c. Through the 
Northern level runs the river ytxe^ emptying itfelf into tbd 
Briftol Channel at Uphill ; and through the Southern the 
river Brue^ emptying itfelf into Bridgwater-bay near 

Burnham. 

This 
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)ta$ country has been heretofore much neglefted, being 
we of gentlemen'^ houfes, probably on account of the 
laht waters, and unwholfome air; but, of late many 
ts have been made to improve the foil, by draining and 
fing, under a variety of a£ts of parliament. The be- 
refulting therefrom has been aftoniihing. The rhynes 
litches neceflarily cut to divide the property, tc^hef 
the deepening of the general outlets, difcharge fo much 
le fuperfluous water, that many thoufand acres, which 
ofore were overflown for months together, and of 
e of little or no value, are become fine grazing and 
lands; to the great emolument of the individual pof- 
S) as well as the benefit of the community; The quan- 
thus inclofed in Brent-Marfh, within twenty years pa(^ 
: authority of parliament, aire as follows : 

ACRES. 



more and Mear 

3ton-Bi(hop 
Mibury — 
liay, &c. — 



fpitt 

vick 

Ford 

Ley 

)ury 

m — 

Pennard 

gton — 

and Draycot 

ds 



} together with i,ioo acres of 
turf-bog as yet unimproved* 
300 

1,500 Ditto 300 ditto 
1,700 Ditto 1,000 ditto 
2,000 
1,200 

100 

900 

900 

450 
400 

250 

1,000 
800 

350 
1,150 



Ditto 400 ditto 



r^. 



17,400 



2,800 of turf- bog. 
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Of thde fisveateen thooiaiul four hundred acres, fix parti 
out of fevcn are cleared of ftagnant water, and rendered 
h^hly produdive: on the turf-bog but little i mp ro ve ment 
has hitherto taken place.* There remain about three thou* 
£uk1 acres to be indofed, whidi (the turf-bogs excepted) 
vrill cbmplcat the divifion of all the moors witMn the Brent- 
Marih dUfaid. It is not to be underftood, that the local 
drains, under fuch a variety of a^ and at fuch difiereot 
times, can have the moft perfe£l influence on the countiyi 
particulariy when it is confidered, that the river Axe has no 
barrier to the tide, which flows fevetal miles, and choaks 
the lower part of it with^i;9i^, to fuch a degree, that many 
thou&nd acres adjoining the upper parts of the liver are^ in 
confequence thereof, very much injured* Were a barrier, 
with proper fluices, ereded near the Briftd Channel, fixne 
of the moft confiderable windings of the river (hOrtened, 
and the (hallow parts deepened, not only the moors, but 
the old inclofuresy would be benefited thereby, to the amount 
of at leaft five thoufand pounds per annum. 

The river Brue drains a much more confiderable part 
of Brent-Marih than the Axe, and has a barrier to the tide 
(which rifes there no lefs than twenty feet in hdght) with 
fluices therein, at Highbridge; but its foundation, and the 
apron and cills of the fluices, are at fuch a height above low 
water mark, that the drain is very imperfed, and the loweft 
lands, which lie fome miles up the river, are frequently in- 
commoded by the land floods. 

On tlie confines of the Brue are two heath or turf Ix^: 
one on the north fide containing about three thoufand, and 
the other on the fouth containing about fix thoufiuid acres. 



* Ten thoufand (heq) have been rotted in one year in the pariih of 
Mark, before the inclofing and draining took place. 

On 
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On thefc bogs fcarce any pafturage at prrfent grows,— • 
They are a compofition of porous fubftances, floating on 
Water, and imbibing it like a fpunge. They are obTerved to 
rife with much wet, and fink in dry weather. The principal 
ufe to which they are appropriated is that of fuel to the fur-> 
rounding parilhes. As it is an obje£i: of the firfl import- 
ance to the country to have thefe bogs perfe6Uy drained 
and confolidated, I (hall endeavour to fugged a plan whereby 
this defirable effe£t may, in my opinion, be attained. 

The cauie of the inundation and drowning of this kvd 
arifes from the out£ills being choaked up either by the col- 
ledUon of fea-mud in the river, or by the elevated land lying 
between it and the Briftol Channel. Of courfe, nothing 
more is neceflary than a removal of thofe obftrudUons to the 
out&lls, which will open a free pailage and quick current to 
the land water; thb bdng efiedied, the turf-^bogs, which are 
now five or fix feet higher than the adjacqnt land, would 
flibfide, and the porous earth become confolidated,^ and fit 
for all the purpofes of vegetation. 
. The annexed jJan, drawn by Mr, White, the fiirveyor, 
will fufficiently exjJain the otge^l in view, and excite the 
attentbn of all parties interefted. 

By the levels thus delineated, (the accuracy of which, I 
think, may be depended on} it appears, that the fpring-tides 
are nearly on a level with the furface of the turf-bogs, and 
that by the propofed outlet an additional fall of ten feet 
will be acquired. Such a drain, reduced to an inclined plane 
of a foot in a mile, would, in all probability, difcharge all its 
ftagnant waters. 

A farther explanation is unneceiTary, as the plan will cotv* 
vey a more diitind^ idea of the general defign than words. 

The prefent outlet at Highbridge is not only of infufficient 
depth, but is fituate fo hi inland^ that the ilime and mud 

choak 
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choak up the river, and the current is not rapid enou^ td 
diflodge the fame. 

I am aware that many of the proprietors of land in Huilt-i 
fpiil, Mark, &c. will object, under an idea that their lands 
will be made too dry^ and that in the fummer feafon their 
ftock will be deftitute of water. But this objedlion, and 
indeed every other drawn from the apprehenfion of a too 
liberal difcharge of water, may be obviated, by placing hatches 
at the different bridges^ which will be neceffary both for pub-J 
lick and private accommodation. 

An improvement of fuch magnitude cannot be ttlc&tA 
without the authority of parliament ; and all perfons re- 
ceiving benefit mud be burthened with a rate proportionate 
to the advantages derived. This afTeffment may be made 
by commiffioners duly appointed, but fubjedl to an appeal 
to the court of quarter-feffions ; and the drains, when finifh- 
ed, fhould be put under the view of the court of fewers* 

I will now endeavour to give a hafty (ketch of the pro- 
bable coft, and fubfequent improvement: but in this I do 
not pretend to accuracy; fuffice it to fay, that the apparent 
benefit fo far exceeds the utmoft latitude of expenoe^ ttut 
no folid objci^on can lie on that head. 



Brent' 



BreriuMarJh and the River Axe Drdinagei 

To a<9: of parliament, gaining confents, &c« «^*- 400 
To fluice at letter a near the river Perrott —— 600 
To twelve miles of new drain, average depth fif- 
teen feet — i-^i-..^ 12,000 
To lowering river Brue three miles •— 1,500 
To purchafe of land — * — _ 2,000 

To bridges, hatches, &c. — 2,000 

To fluice on the Axe near Hobb's boat — 500 

To one mile and half of new drain — i,5P0 

To lowering the river Axe fix miles *■ 1,000 

To purchafe of land — — — 1,000 

To commiflioners, furveyor, &c. ■ 2,500 

■ ■ 

25,000 

To balance of profit • *— — 331,250 



«■ 



Cr. ^^-356,250 
By 9000 acres turf bog Improved, at themofl 
moderate computation, J5s. per acre, making 
6750I. per annum, twenty-five years purchafe 168,750 
By 15^000 acres of flooded land improved los* 
per acre, or 7S00L per annum, twenty-five years 
purchafe — ^ 187,500 

/. 356,250 

On the fide of the river Axe, the expence of a compleat 
drainage would not exceed five thoufand pounds; and there 
can be no doubt that the low lands near Axbridge, Cheddar, 
Nyland, Draycot, Rodney-Stoke, Weftbury, &c. would 
be improved at leaft four thouiand per annum. As a far- 
ther flimulus it might be urged, that the air would be ren- 
dered 



\ 
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dered more healthful, and the exhalations which tum ind 
from fo large a body of ihgnant water, and are wafted by 
the winds to the high corn-lands of the Mendip-IClls, to 
their great detriment, would be unknown. 

Were the turf-bogs reclaimed and made prddu^vife^ 1 
think this diftridt might be confidered as one of the moft 
fertile in the kingdom* The vales are formed prindpdlly 
by mud, carried down by the rivers which flow through H) 
and depofited there by the tides oppofing the current thereof 
Many ages muft have been required to eife£{ this, but ft is 
evident that the whole of this diifariA is raifed to a GOdfi- 
derable height above its original level; and that the tifrf- 
bogs were in former days dry and firm land, not fubjeQ to 
inundation from the fea, or to the ftagnation of the rirtr 
waters; elfe, how can we account for timber trees of great 
dimenfions, both oak, fir, and willow, being found at' the 
depth of fifteen or twen^ feet, fhnding in the faaie ereft 
pofture in which they grew; and reeds and other paluftrine 
plants, at the fame depth and in the fame pofture. Humaa 
bones, furze-buihes, and nut-trees with nuts, have bded 
found at the fame depth. Now it is mdiiifeft, that ileldier 
furze nor nut-trees will grow under water. 

It appears therefore probable, that the whole of thit level 
was at a former period dry^ firm land ; and that by fame 
violent convulfion of nature it became of a fudden inun* 
dated.* This is in fome degree confirmed by the extraor« 
dinary depth of the clay or found ground, on the verge 01 



* Some obje^ons may be brovgbt againft this Idea of fudden in* 
undation, from the upright pofition of the fedge^ as difcovered in dig- 
ging the Sedgmoor drains. Had this Moor been drowned by a fnddcn 
flood, it i» reafonable to fuppofe the fedge would have been profiratcd» 

the? 
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die Higbknis\ and it is well known^that in many parts of 
^t kingdom the fea ha$ gained on the land, and in other 
parts the land has gained on the fea. 

The improvement of fuch a trad of unproductive land 
would impart the moft pleafing fenfatioqs to the mind; and 
I verity think, that two grand drains, accompanied with 
fcop&t lateral ditches, fuch as I have now fuggefted, would 
increafe the rent of this diftrid eight or ten thoufand pounds 
per year. 

The profit which has attended the improvement already 
pni^fed during the laft twenty years is, I fhould think, 9 
fuffident incentive. Scarcely a firmer can now be found 
who does not poflefs a confiderable landed property; and 
many whofe fathers lived in idlenefs and floth, on the pre* 
Carious fupport of a few half-ftarved cows, or a few limping 
gNfe, are now in affluence, and blefled with every needful 
jjpedes of enjoyment. Diforders orthe body, to which the 
ibgnant waters heretofore fubjeAed them, are now fcarcely 
known: and th^ inhabitants for the moft pa|t arrive to a 
^poA c4d age. 

•V 

SOIL, 

The foil of thefe moors may be comprehended under four 
ifivifions : 

I/?. Strong, dry, and fertile clay, of a confiderable depth. 

TJly. Red earth, of various depths, from one foot to fix 
feet, covering the black moory earth of the heath. 

2,dly. Black moory earth oxk the furface, with a fubfiratun^ 
of day at various depths. 

/^hlyy and lajlly. The ;furf-bog, 

The firft of thefe defcriptions of land may be confidered 
as of the beft quality, being highly produi^ive, and particu- 
larly fo in a w^ fummer. If flrat up early in the (pring, \% 

wiU 
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will produce from two to three tons of hay per acre. Iti 
value may be eflimated from two to three pounds per acr^ 
and it is for the moft part devoted to grazing. 

It is no lefs remarkable than true, that this land will fat 
(heep nearly as well in the winter as the fummer, if not 
flocked more than one to an acre. ' 

The vafl; advantage refulting from the inclofure of the 
wafte lands in the pari(hes before enumerated, is fo mani- 
feft, that whoever runs may read. 

A moiety of the manor of Wedmoor might have been 
purchafed, about twenty years ago, for twenty thoufimd 
pounds. It is now worth feven thoufand pounds per anmun. 
The improvements in Huntfpill, Mark, Mere, Glaftonbuiy, 
Eddington, &c. ice. are nearly fimilar. In the latter hamk!, 
fingle rights of common, when inclofed, have been fold for 
'teore than eight hundred poinds ; and all this without any 
concomitant inconvenience^ At Grit the (cheme was hi^y 
unpopular, and its firft promoters were on the eve of falling 
a facrifice to popular fury ^d refentm^nt, but by coolnefii 
and perfeverance they weathered the ftorm: ^parties are 
now fatisfied, and acknowledge the wifdom of the meafure. 
Nor has the advance of the poor's rate been in any d^ree 
equal to what h^ been experienced in neighbouring pariihes, 
where no inclofure has taken place, as will be (hewn by tb; 
following (latement : 

WEDMOOR. 



Amount of poor-rate 
feven years previous 
to the inclofure £2 1 32 



Amount of poor-rate 
7 years fubfequent 
to the inclofure £^3A^ 



HUNTSPILL. 

Ditto ^- - - - 1561 II Ditto - - . - 2204 

MARK. 
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MARK. 

Ditto ----- 1985 II Ditto - .: - - ati63 

MERE. 

Ditto ----- 2016 II Ditto - - - -? 21 70 

An increafed population neceflarily accompanying fuch ai^ 
occupation of produdive land, mufl inevitably be attended 
With a proportionate advance in the poor's levy; befides, 
|npn cannot, in an inftant, by any, ^ven the ftrongeft incen- 
tives, be roufed from a Aate of floth to a life of labpur and 
adlivity. To this may be added, that a great part of the 
extra levy arifesyr^/« /if high demand for county Jiock\ and it 
is found that for feveral years pafl the rates are declining, 
notwithftanding the poor are treated with much more libera- 
lity than heretofore. 

The divifion of property, on thefe lands, is eflFefted by 
^tches eight feet wide at the tpp, three feet and half wide 
at the bottom, and five feet deep, which may be cut in the 
ftrongeft clay for twenty-pence per rope; and on the black 
ground and red earth at fixteen-pence per rope, which is 
about one penny per cubic yard. 

At thefe prices a good workman will, in the fummer,eam 
three (hillings per day, and in winter two (hillings.* 

Thefe rhynes difcharge their waters into the rivers; and 
ftuices are occafionally made to keep back water, in times of 
drought, for the ufe of the ftock. 

The graziers, on thefe ftrong clays, are fond of lar|S in- 
clofures, and obje£l to the planting any trees, or hedges; 
alledging as a reafon, that they harbour flies, which teaze 
the cattle, and check their progrefs in fatting : trees alfo pre- 
vent a free circulation of air. Experience confirms the wif- 



* Can any excavating machine (execute this work at a cheaper rate? 

dom 
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The average produce per year, for the vbole eighteen 
years, was eftimated to exceed thirty- five bu(hds per acre. 

This aftonilhing fertiKty of foil can only.be afcribed to 
the invigorating principle of the faline particles with whkfa 
the land is impregnated. They enable it to produce a fuc- 

« 

ceffion of crops, which in common land woukl reduce the 
foil to a mere caput mortuum. 

Notwithflanding this encouragement to tillage, the plough 
lies idle, and nineteen parts out of twenty remain in grafsy 
though it is apparent that the value of the land, in foe^ m^ht 
be gained in a few years. 

The fecond defcription of foil found in this difiri^ 
namely, a ftrong red earth over a pure clay, poflefles aUb 
many good qualities; it is ndther fubje£l to injury ftxxn an 
excefs of wet weather, not does it bum in a drought. 

This foil, formed by a depofit walhed from the hills, may 
be confidered as a fine vegetable mould, and, if tilled, it ca- 
pable of bearing a variety of crops in the higheft perfedion. 
Its value is about forty-five (hillings per acre, and its [Hio- 
duce of hay about two tons. 

Black moory earth is the third fort of foil found in tfiis 
level, and on it extraordinary improvements have been 
efie£led, by covering the furface ^ith a thick coat either of 
day or red earth. 

In its natural flate it is in a great meafure unproduAivey 
yielding fcarcely any herbage, fave carnation grafs, rufhes, 
and other aquatic productions. The deficiency of this foil 
arifes from the want of tenacity. The beft means of im- 
provement is compleat draining^ and after that a liberal co- 
vering with day or red earth; thefe will fredy incorporate 
with the foil, and make it fufRciently firm. After fuch im- 
provement, no kind of land is more produAive, particukurly 
in a dry fummer* 

I have 
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1 have this year feen land of this defcription, fpring-fed 
till the 1 2th of May, yield by the 24th of June two tons of 
hay per acre; and Mr. Lax, on his farm at Godney, has, 
for five years pad, kept twenty cows and a bull throughout 
the year on thirty-five acres of land. His plan is to winter 
hayne* fifteen acres. This, on an average of feafons, is fit 
to be (locked the beginning of April, and is fed till the I2,th 
of May^ By this time the remaining twenty acres are in 
fufficient firength to take the cows, and will keep them till 
the after-grafs of his mown ground is fit to receive them; 
then the unfed grafs in the fummer*leaze '\s/kimmed^ which 
yields from five to ten cwt. of hay per acre; this is given to 
tiie cow^ "^hsxi they are dry, namely, in the months of 
December and January. After they have calved, which is 
from the beginning of February to Lady-Day, they are fup- 
plied with the beft Hay; here are more than thirty tons of 
hay produced, fo that twenty cows cannot poflibly want 
winter provender. 

Not many years (ince this farm was part of an extenfive 
moor, inclofed by Ail of Parliament, and was purchafed by 
Mr. LaX) of 'the Commiifioners, at fifteen pounds per 
acre, to which add five pounds per acre for draining and 
claying, making in the whole twenty pounds per acre, at five 
per cent, the rent will be twenty Ihillings per acre. 



* It is old £ngli&, and found in all books and laws relatih|; to 
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DEBTOR. £. S. I 

T6 rent of thirty- five acres, at 20s. per acre 35 o 6 
To taxes, highways, &c. — ^ — — 1 5 
To dairy women, and all other incidental expences, 

twenty-five (hillings per cow — — 25 
To expences making fifteen acres of hay, at twelve 

fhillings per acre — — — — 900 
Ditto ikimming and making fuitimeir-Ieaze hay 3 00' 
To fences — — — — — 1150 
To intereft of capital — .-* *— — 7100 

82 10 
Profit 117 10 

^200 
CREDITOR, ^k f. I 

By fixty cwt. cheefe, at fifty (hillings per cwt. 150 00 
By twenty calves — — — — 1500 
By butter — — — — — 15 00 
By hogs — — — • -*- — 20 00 

£ 200 

Though the prdduce of cheefe, in comparifon with die 
general produce of the county, was fmall, it muft not be 
fuppofed that the deficiency arofe from any want of food, 
but principally from the cows being young, and of a finall 
breed. 

The laft fpecies of foil is the Turf Bog, 

The furface of this foil is of a light, fpungy, tough tex- 
ture, full of the fibrous roots of plants, and withal fo matted 
together, that a fpade or knife muft be made very keen to 

penetrate 
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penetrate It. Immediately under the turf, or fward, is found 
the vein of black moory earth, fo unlike in its nature to the 
peat which lies underneath, that when cut with it, and 
dried, it will fall off and feparate from it. 

This mould is of good quality, and will bear both natu- 
ral and artificial grafs in great abundance. It is alfo an ex- 
cellent manure for clay or any other heavy land. This black 
moory ftratum is from one to two feet in thicknefs, and un- 
derneath is found the peat, which is from three to fifteen 
feet in depth. 

Under the peat is a bed either of clay or fand; the peat is 
full of flaggy leaves and hollow ftalks of rulhes. Thefe 
vegetable matters are accompanied with a fubflance like pitch, 
of a bituminous nature, which lies between the flalks of the 
ruflies and the leafy remains, and conAitutes the inflammable 
part thereof. It is ufed as the common fuel of the country, 
and makes a. clean and pleafant fire, particularly well adapted 
to the purpofes of the dairy. An acre of land will furnifhan 
immenfe quantity, infomuch, that in the parifli of Catcott 
it has been fold, for a term of twenty-one years, as high as 
thirty pounds. 

There is no great difficulty in the mode of curing peat. 
In the months of May and June it is cut out with a keen 
inftrument into thefhape of bricks, left fingleon the ground 
for a few days to dry, by which time they lofe part of their 
moifture, and become firm enough for piling in pyramidal 
heaps of about a waggon load each; in this ftate they are 
compleatly dried, and then fell for ten (hillings per waggon 
load on the land where they are dugj and the price of dig- 
ging and carrying is five (hillings per load. Though the 
outer covering or fward of this boggy land will burn, yet it 
is not much efleemed as fuel, being foon confumed. 

Before 
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Before I fugged a method of improving thefe bogs, let 
kt me advert to the probable caufe of their prefentt fterility. 
I conceive then, that ftagnant water is the grand operative 
principle which has for ages kept the fupeHh^tum buoyant, 
and fwimming as it were on its furface; this lifts up and 
fwells the foil, making it (hake and give way on treading. 
In confirmation of this idea, it is found, that at the depth of 
four or five feet the black earth becomes a mere pulp, in 
which an iron rod will defcend with a trifling exertion to 
the furface of the clay; and it invariably happens, that tfat 
worfe the bog the deeper the clay. 

In the third defcription of land, dated at the beginning of 
this difquifition, the clay is found at the dqnfa of three, four, 
or five feet, and gradually finks thence to the loweft part of 
the peat bog, where it is found at the depth of eighteen or 
twenty feet. If, therefore, the furface of the two forts of 
land were equal, one foot of fiagnant water on the clay of 
the former would be accompanied with fourteen or fifteen 
feet on the clay of the latter. Such a body of water. coa« 
tinually remaining at all feafons of the year, (for in the dryeft 
fummer I conceive its diminution does not exceed three or 
four feet) cannot fail of rendering the furface cold and un- 
produ(Stive. 

Agreeably to this theory, the furface muft rife in the win- 
ter, and fubfide in the fummer months; and this is verified 
by fad, for certain fixed bodies are feen over the nooor at 
certain feafons, which cannot be defcried at others. * 



* Some may fay that another caufe, beOde that which is here given* 
might contribute to this phenomenon, viz. a copious fog at certain 
times hovering over the moor, by which fome extraordinary refrac- 
tions are known to take place, and exhibit the appearance of obje£Ui 
apparefitly above the horizon, which in reality are Motiv it. A.C. 

If 
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If thefe premifes be admitted, it follows, that the only ra^ 
dical cure muft be compUat draining^ and after that, burmng 
the matted furf ace '^ the former^ I think, m^ be effected in 
the n;iaiiner before ftated, and the latter in the following way, 
without any great difficulty or expence. 

In the mcmths of March or April, when the land is dry, 
let it be ploughed as deep as fix ffaiong horfes can plough it; 
this will coft about twenty fbillings per acre. In this ftate 
let it remain till the fod is dry enough to bum, then fet fire 
to the plit as it lies, or elie provide yourfelf with (bme keei;i 
cutting knives of about a foot in breadth, the cutting part 
of which fhould be of a femidrcular form ; with tfaele, let 
the plit be cut into parts of about two foet and a half ia 
length, and let your burners reduce them to athes as faft as 
poffiUe, which being fpread equally on the furface and 
ploughed in, fow the ground about the middle of May with 
one bulbel and a half of buck- wheat per acre, two bushels 
of ray-grafsj and five pounds of white Dutch clover, Thfc 
coft of all this will b^ neariy as follows per acre. 



Firft ploughing 

Cutting the plit and burning 
Spreading the alhcs —— 

Second ploughing ' 
Harrowing *— — 

One buftiel and half of buck- wheat 
'Two bulhels of ray-grafs 
Five pounds of Dutch clover 
Tithe -r 

N. B, If the furface be very tough, it might be right to 

have two crops of bucK- wheat. 

Should 
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Should the fubfequent fumoier be moift, it is probable 
that the produce of buck-ivheat might be equal in value to 
the expenditure; but (houldit even entirely fail, thearti-* 
iicial grafs will amply repay the expence and exertion of the 
huibandman. 

After thevbuck-wheat is harveAed, let lateral trenches be 
cut at the diilance of thirty-five feet, emptying themfdvcs 
into the great drains; thefe trenches (hould be twelve inches 
wide, and fixteen inches deep, and will coft about one penny 
per rope (twenty feet) or about five (hillings per acre. 

The contents of thefe trenches being for the moft part 
black mould, will be excellent manure for the artificial grais, 
and (hould be fpread thereon without delay. . It might be 
advifeable for the firft year or two, either to mow or feed 
with (heep, avoiding the tread of heavy cattle till the land 
has fully fubfided ; and if clay or red earth could be procured 
within a moderate difbmce, give it an occafional fprinklii^ 
therewith, after the rate of thirty or forty cart-loads per acrCi 

I have not the lead doubt but with this management, or 
with fomething fimilar thereunto, the turf-bogs might be 
all reclaimed, and made worth twenty-five or thirty (hillings 
per acre. And as a proof thereof, I need only inftance the 
vail improvements already made, and ilill carrying on with 
unremitting affiduity, by Mr. Moxham, of Glafionbury, 
whofe exertions in this way highly merit the warmeft en- 
comiums. 

V/ithout the afliftance of the plough, he has, by draining 
and earthing, advanced land of the foregoing defcription 
from one (hilling per acre to thirty (hillings. His expences, 
it muft be allowed, are great, for he puts one hundred cart- 
loads, nay, in fome inftances, one hundred and fifty cart- 
loads of red earth per acre, which being hailed one mile and 
a half or two miles, the coil muil Ut more than ten pounds 

per 
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per acre; yet notwithflanding this bountiful and expenlive 
manuring, the advance in the value of the land amply com- 
penlates ; for the original price of thefe bogs ^as two pounds 
per acre infee^ and many hundred acres may now be bought 
at that rate. 

Mr. MoxHAM contends, that a covering of red earth, 
fuch as he beilows, is abfolutely neceflary to kill the old 
fward; and it mud be admitted, that the end propofed is 
effe(Shially obtained ; but then the land is for fome time un- 
produdHve, and the expence is alfo fo enormous, that few 
farmers would have courage to go through fo coiUy an ex- 
periment* 

How far the plan of proceeding, which I have before fug- 
g^ed, is or is not more eligible, I fhall leave to Mr. Moxham 
and to my readers to determine. 

Mr. Moxham has planted firs and alder hedges on thefe 
bogs with great fucccfs, and has made various ftriking im- 
provements, to the great aftonifhment of his neighbours, who 
could not conceive fuch things poflible. 

In (hort, he is juftly entitled to the thanks not only of 

the labouring poor, but alfo of the community, for his per- 

fevering induftry and aftivity.* 

No 



^ This turbary-land, as it is called by the proprietorty is a. portion 
of heath-moor appropriated for digging turf foY fuel. It is dug out 
by the people of Glaftonbury in pits of five or fix feet deep, which 
are hollowed out on the fides as far as they can do it with fafety, leav- 
ing a cruil on top of the part hollowed, which makes it very dangerous 
to walk over it. The people of Mark (the adjoining pariih) dig their 
turf in ditches, which I think a better method. I have levelled about 
70 acres of this turbary-land, by taking the fward and fufficient of the 
uppermoft earth to fill up thofe pits. This peat or turf earth, in its 
natural Hate, is very foft ; and thofe pits, if not filled up, fwell up from 
the bottom, and in twenty ^or thirty years will be fufficiently folid to 
l)e cut for turf again. When they arc levelled, they fink down again 

into 
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No country can afford greater encouragement either to 
the grazing, dairy, or com farmer, than this ; the fidubrity 
and mildnefs of die climate, and the fertility and ftrength oif 
the foil, enable the occupier to devote his land to either pur* 
poTe with an almoft certainty of fuccefs; and theannud 
profit, over and above his rent, cannot fail, as a fource of 
wealth and independence. The dairy farms are fmall, fel- 
dom exceeding two hundred pounds per year; the grazing 
fiirms are large, and very detached. 

It is obvious, that the profits of the dairy exceed thofe of 
the grazier nearly in the proportion of two to one; and as 
one hundred pounds per year will afford a comfortable fub- 
fiftence to a family, fmall farms are beft calculated to increafe 
population, and to rear up an induftrious race of independent 
yeomanry. Excepting the Bifhop of Bath and Wells, there 
are few proprietors who fland feized of more than fix or 
eight hundred pounds per annum, and for the moft p^it 
from one hundred to two hundred pounds per annum; and 
more than nine-tenths of the land are employed in pafhirei 



into hollows, fo that I have been obliged to level fooic of them agut 
four, five, and fometimes fix times, before I could venture to lay on 
good earth. I have then covered the land with from one to two hus- 
dred put-loads of rich fandy mould on ah acre, fuch as is dug out of 
the rivers, or left by thick floods on the fides of the rivers, of a gity 
colour. This makA great improvement, produces a very good her- 
bage, and by letting in on it from the river three, four, or five fhr) ^ 
floods in the fpring, on about fifty acres of it, (which I do by meant of 
a double funnel or trunk of two feet fquare each, without injurii^ my 
neighbours, having made flood-banks to keep it in) I have been aUe to 
make very good heifer4>eef without their feeding on any other groomL 
Some part of this turbary-land I cannot flood; on this, when it is pro- 
perly fettled, I propofe to put fome heavy earth. This heathnnoor 
turbary-land has been fold in its original fiate from about forty fiiil- 
lings to eight pounds an acre; the Wefthay turbary-land, in the ad- 
joining pariih of Meer, fells for about forty (hillings an acre. 

WILLIAA^ JMOXHAM. 
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The old arable was found not to pay for ploughing, and 
has therefore been laid down. 

Some few furmers, however, have enriched themfelves by 
giving four pounds per acre for fome rich dry and newly in- 
dofed land, on which they have grown fifty buftiels of wheat 
per acre for ten years fucceffively, without fallow or manure 
of any kind. 

Where there is fo much to approve, I am forry there 
(hould be any thing to condemn, but truth compels me to 
ftate, that a (hamefiil inattention prevails as to their breed of 
cattle; and fcarcely can an inflance be produced of a far- 
mer's giving more than ten pounds for a bull, or three 
pounds for a ram; yet, notwithftanding this general n^e£l^ 
many are accuflomed to fell their home-bred team of four 
oxen, when fat, for one hundred pounds; and (heep in 
great abundance, that weigh from twenty to thirty pounds 
per quarter. The elevated corn-lands were formerly in open 
common fields, but every effort has been made to divide 
and ipdofe them ; the tenure, however, (great part being 
under the fee of Wells, and other churches, under charity 
endowments, and under queen Anne's bounty) has ope- 
rated as a check to the neceflary exchanges. None of thefe 
common field larids will let for more than fifteen (hillings 
per acre, whereas, if inclofed, they would let for twenty-five 
(hillings. 

Though there are many things in the practices of this 
diftrift defcrving both commendation and imitation, I can- 
not help obferving, that the procefs of making hay is not 
among the number. 

In this refpeft, they are the moft egregious flovens I ever 
beheld. It is no unufual thing to fee cocks of about a load 
each remain in the fields two months after they are made ; 
and before the rivers were lowered, and the country drained, 

thefe 
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thefe cocks were frequently carried away by a fudden flood. 
When conveyed to a large mow, no care is taken either ia 
making or fecuring it; it is feldom thatched; fome indeed 
make their mows in a conical form, by which means they 
fufFer but little injury, but for the moft part they are left flat 
on the top, and the winter rains foak from the top to the 
bottom, without fliame or regret on the part of the owner. 
In their fummer paflures they are equally flothful ; docks, 
thiiUes, nettles, and other weeds, cover nearly a quarter of 
the land, and, wafted by winds, the feed is difTeminated on 
the lands of their more careful neighbours* OfttUnes have 
I obferved, that where nature is moft bountiful, her gifts 
are lead pri-^ed. This is the cafe with the fanners here; la 
quick is vegetation, even in the winter feafon, that the cattle 
(unlefs it be unufually fevere) fcarcc ever want a bite of gtafc; 
and a deficiency of winter provender is fcarcely known. 

1 prefume it is on the fame principle that the Scotch gar* 
deners excel the Englifh ; having more difficulties to en* 
counter, their exertion and care are proportionate thereto* 

THE SOUTH MARSH 

I 

Is bounded on the North-Eaft by Polden-hills, on the 
South-Weft by the river Parrett, on the North-Weft by 
Bridgwater- bay, and on the South-Eaft by Ham-hill, &c. 

That part thereof which lies neareft the fea is higher than 
the interior part, owing to the great depofit of fea-mud left 
at the high fpring-tidcs for ages part ; and it is alfo better 
drained, in confeq lence of being near the outlet, where the 
greateft fall of draining exifts. (This obfervation alfo ex- 
tends to the lands of Brent-Marfti.) 

The river Parret is the principal drain of this marfti. It 
has no barrier^ and the tide flows up as far as Langport^ 

filling 
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filling its banks, and frequently penning the land-floods over' 
the moor, and meadows adjoining; fo that near thirty thou- 
fittul acres of fine land are frequently overflown for a con- 
fiderable time together, rendering the herbage unwholfome 
Sk the catde, and the air unhealthy to the inhabitants. 
An a£l of parliament was lately obtained for draining a 
confiderable part of this fenny plain called King^sSedgmoorj 
wluch) together with the adjoining inclofed meadowr now 
flooded, amount to about twenty thoufand acres. This 
defirable end is nearly accompliflied, by having the outlet 
OT fluice many miles low^r, in the river Parret, than for- 
merly. Nothing could be more unpopular, at its outfet, 
than this undehaking; and every obftacle, which prejudice 
and ignorance could fugged, the promoters thereof had to 
encounter. 

Ab6ut the year 1680, King James laid claim to the foil 
i£ this moor, and formed the defign of improving it by a 
compleat drainage; but fo perverfe were the owners of the 
adjacent lordfliips commoning with thdr cattle on it, that 
Aey oppofed the fcheme with all their might; and difcem- 
ing that they could make no juflifiable claim to the (oil, of- 
fered to aflign to the king four thoufand acres, in lieu of his 
right thereto, and to lay out the refidue, being nine thou- 
£uid five hundred and twenty-two acres, among their lord- 
fhips ; which being accepted of by the king, there were 
allotments then made to each manor according to the fd* 
lowing proportions : 



/ 



Names 
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Names rf Manors* 
Dunwear 

Stawell 

Sutton-Mallett 

Bawdrippe 

Brogney 

Middlezoy 

Moorlynch 

Highham 

Netherham 

Beere 

Ai(hc6tte 

Horfcy 

Chedzoy 

Wefton 

Othcry 

Somerton 



346 
274 

218 

70 



To the heirs of Sir Robert Chi- 

cheAer, &c. . ■ 

To Sir John Stawell — 

To John MaUett, efq; 
To Walter Long, efq; 
To Thomas Muttlebury, efq; 
To R.Warr,efq5 SirR. Strode, &c. 567 
To the heirs of Mr. Floyer — 354 
To Henry Lord Gray ■ 
To the heirs of Sir Ed. Hext -^ 
To Sir William Courtney, &c. 
To Sir Thomas Cheeke — 
To Sir George Horfey " 
To Earl Pembroke — 



To Sir Peter Van Lore, &c. — 
To Sir Edward Trent, &c. — 
To Tho. Hill, efq; James Rifi^ 
efq; and Burgefies, &c. -— 
To the heirs of Mn Watts -^ 
To Earl Northampton, and Sir 
J. Hanham •— ^ — 

Compton-Dunden To SirJ.Strangwayj and Baronet 

Portman ■ 

Walton To Sir Thomas Thynne — 

Street To Andrew Whittington, &c* 



Graynton 
Fittency 



708 
264 
329 
526 

370 

411 

582 

428 

150S 
29! 

569 

548 
540 
488 



Total acres 



9522 



Befides for the king -^ 4000 

Memorandum, That thefe allotments are rated propor- 
tionably, after the rate of two hundred and eighty-two acres 



Dugdale« 
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of the moor (by the perch of fifteen feet) to every hundred 
acres of the feverals. 

In the reign of King William^ a fimilar attempt was made* 
An a£t was obtained for drainhig it, but by fome means or 
Other its operation was entirely fruftrated. This projeSied 
and ufeful improvement lay dormant till the year 1775, 
wben it was revived by Mr. Allen^ then member of parlia- 
mo^t for Bridgwater. Sanguine of fuccefs, and highly im- 
piefled with the idea of its importance, he purchafed a large 
nuBaber oS. rights, and having obtained a fignature of con- 
ients, went to parliament; but not having intereft enough 
in the houfe to flem the torrent of oppofition, all his delufive 
pio(pe£ts of profit vani(hed, and he found himlelf left in a 
final] but refpedtable minority. Though Mr. Allen met 
with fo warm an oppofition, yet there were not wanting 
many lords of manors inta*efied, who exprefied their de«» 
dded approbation of the meafuie, in a general ftint afview^ 
but ob)e£led to the mode by which it was conducted, and 
Xo the men who were the ofienfible movers in the bufinefs. 
After this defeat, nothing was done till the year 1788, when 
a meeting was held at Wells to take into confideration the 
propriety of draining the faid moor, and dividing it into 
parochial allotments. At this meeting Sir Philip Hales 
prefided; and after much abufe and oppofition fi'om the 
lowCT order of commoners, who openly threatened defiruc- 
tion to thofe who fupported fuch a meafure, the meeting 
was difiblved without coming to any final determination. 

The leading idea was> however, afterwards purfiied, with 
great affiduity, by Sit Philip, and.his agent Mr. Symes 
of Stowey; and by their pcrfevering induftry, and good ma- 
nagement, matters were brought into fuch a train, that ap- 
jdication was made to parliament in the feflion of 179^' 
for leave to bring in a Inll for draining and dividing the, 

iaid 
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faid moor into parochial allotments, among thirty patiftei 
and hamlets therein Aated; and alfo among fuch other 
parifhes as may prove a right to feeding the fame. In the 
fpring of 1 79 1, this bill pafled into a law; and the com- 
miffioners, ading under the powers thereof, held their firft 
meeting at Bridgwater in June 1 79 1 i 

I have been thus particular in ftating the progrefs of this 
buiinefs, merely to (hew the impropriety of calling puUick 
meetings, with a view of gaining fignaturcs of confent^ or 
taking the fenfe of the proprietors in that way. At all pub« 
lick meetings of this nature, which I ever attended, ndle 
and clamour have filenced found fenfe and argument A 
party generally attends with a profeflcd. deiign to opf6kf 
and truth and propriety have a hoft of foes to combat* 

Whoever, therefore, has an objecft pf this kind in view, 
let him acquire confent by private application ; for I have 
frequently feen the good efFcfls thereof manifefted, by die 
irrefiftible influence of truth, when coolly and quietly ad- 
miniftered ; and it has frequently happened, that men, hoffik 
to your fcheme, have, by difpalTionate argument, not only 
changed their fentiment, but become warm partizans in that 
caufe which at firft they meant to oppofe. 

This never could have been done at a publick meeting) 
for after men have once joined the oppofition, their pride 
will not permit them to retreat. 

How far the commiffioners appointed under this aft have 
difcharged their truft, time will (hew ; but the general opi- 
nion of their conduft feems to be flattering; and thofe who 
at firft fuppofed that the aft carried with it the feeds of its 
own diffolution, are brought to confefs, that the prefent ap-* 
pearances are highly promifing. 

It cannot but be fuppofed, that in the inveftigation of four 
thoufand and iixty-three claims, (of which only one thou 

iand 
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fand feven hundred and ninety-eight arc allowed) and in 
making compenfation for a large portion of land, neceflarily 
cut through in making the great drain, many caufes of of- 
fence muft be given ; but, I truft, neither partiality, negli- 
gence, nor corruption, can be imputed to them; and if they 
have erred, it has been an error of the head, and not of 
the heart. 

Previous to the prefent drainage, this moor emptied itfelf 
into the river Parrett, fome miles above Bridgwater, and the 
fall from the moor was very trifling. Hence it followed, 
that the kaft flood covered it with water, and in that ftate it 
frequently remained many months. It was at firft fuggefted, 
by many people whofe abilities the county held in high efti- 
mation, that nothing more was neceflary for the purpofe of 
draining the moor, than the opening and widening thefc old 
outlets; but it occurred to the commifl[ioners, that iuch a 
partial and ineifedlual mode of procedure could not produce 
a radical cure. They therefore fet themfelves about to dif- 
cover a convenient place of difcharge lower down in the 
river, by which a greater and more rapid defcent might be 
gained. 

An old fluice, called Dunbald-Clize, prefented itfelf as the 
defired fpot; and on levels being taken by Mr. White, an 
eminent furveyor, it appeared that an extraordinary fall of 
nearly ten feet could be acquired; and that the defcent from 
the upper part of the moor to thi$ outlet, (a diflance of 
about twelve miles) was nineteen feet, or about one foot 
md a half in a mile. The only obje6):ion which could be 
brought to the meafure, arofe from a confideration of the 
great expences which muft be incurred by cutting through 
:wo miles and a half of elevated land. 

No alternative, however, prefented itfelf. It appeared that 
his plan muft be adopted, or the work would be incomplete. 

o Juftified 
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Juftifiied therefore by the concurrent qpinioa (^Mr.WHiTif 
and of Mn j£ssop, (whofe advice was taken) they pro« 
ceeded boldly; and having ereded at a great expence, and 
under numerous difficulties, (arifing from the morafly nature 
of the ground on which it was built) a ftrong fubftsmtial 
Jluicey they proceeded to make a channel or cut fifteen feet 
deep, ten feet wide at the bottom, and fifty-five feet wide at 
the top. 

It is impoffible to defcribe the ridicule which this under- 
taking excited. Some thought the commiffioners mad; 
others, and by far the majority, afcribed the boldnefs of the 
plan to the liberality of the proprietors, in allowing the cofld- 
miffioners tlu'ee guineas per day for attendance and manage- 
ment; and drew this fage conclufion, that the work woukk^ 
never be finUhed, but would be protracSled till the expenc 
would equal the value of the moor. 

Uninfluenced by letters, or by menaces, the commiffii 
perfevered; and they have the fatisfa£Uon of feeing the prin- 
cipal difficulties overcome; and of hearing thofe very 
who were mod violent againft the meafure, acknowledge 
their error, and candidly confefs that the work is weU exe— 
cuted, and promifes to be effe£hial. 

It may be neceflary, by way of inflrudiion to othars en- 
gaged in fchemes of the like nature, to {late> that bad tbe 
drain been made lefs wide at the top (and the opponents io- 
fifted that it (hould have been only twenty-fix feet wid?) 
it would have coUapfed, or fallen together; as it wa8> there 
were numerous and alarming Aides, the repairing of which 
coft a confiderable fum, and there can be no doubt> but 
fomething of this kind will happen for years to come; for 
the fubilratum, at the depth of fixteen feet, is fo foft and 
morafly, that it gives way to the fuperincumbent day, md 
rifes up in the middle of tbe drain. 

This 
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This cut from the DunbaM fluice to the moor (a diflance 
of about two miles and a half) cod four-pence per cubic 
yard, or in the whole about three thoufand two hundred 
pounds; and the parochial drains, which were twelve feet 
wide at the top, four feet wide at the bottom, and fix feet 
deep, cod on an average two (hillings and feven-pence per 
rope (twenty progreflive feet.) Expenfive as this underta- 
king inevitably mud be, yet the benefit refulting from it will 
moft amply repay; for without faying any thing of the m- 
jury done to the health of the inhabitants in the circum- 
adjacent country, and which this drain, by rendering the 
air more falubrious, will totally remove; we may fairly date, 
that the probable improved value cannot be edimated at lef$ 
than four hundred and fifty thouiand pounds.* 

The total amount of the expenditure is now afcertained; 
and it may give fome fatisfadUon, if I inform my readers 
the (am total thereof. The following datement of the ac- 
count ^. and Cr, will approach pretty near the truth; 
but let it be underdood, that this calculation is made under 
the idea of parochial fubdivijionsy without which litde benefit 
will refult either to the publick or individuals. The prin- 
ciples which I have, in my report on the North-Ead didrid, 
fixed as data^ incontrovertibley viz. That all commons, how- 
ever rich and fertile the foil, are unprodudive of profit, in 
confequence of overjiockingj mud be here adhered to; and 
this argument is equally applicable to old inclofures. Let 
a farmer put ten head of cattle into a given piece of ground 
where only Jive diould be depadured, and the cattle will be 



3E 



• If wc add to this the capital neccflary to ftock this moor, the pub- 
lick utility and importance of the undertaking will be more ilrongly 
tnanifefted. J. B. 

02 of 
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of Ids worth after the grafs is confumed, than they were 
before: Of what value then is the land? 



KING S-SEDGMOOR. 

Dr. £. 5. I' 

To ad of parliament, and all other inci* 

^ dental expences 1,628 15 

Intereft of money borrowed -'-— 3,239 411 

Commiflioners ^ 4»3'4 7 8 

Clerk ' *■ 1,215 19 

Surveyor — — — , 908 12 6 

Printers ■ ■ — ^ — 362 6 3 

Petty expences — -^- 575 u i 

Land purchafed ■ ■ ■■ 2,801 4 11 

Drains, Huices, bridges, and roads — 1 5)4 18 2 8 

Awards and incidentals i 1,160 o 8 

31,624 4 8 

To which add for fubdividlng in each 

pari(h 28,000 p 

To original value of the moor, fay los. per 

acre, at twenty-five years purchafc — 150,000 o 

209,624 4 8 

Prpfit n 365*375 15 4 

■■I I f 

i'SlS^^^o o 

By 12,000 acres, at 35s. per acre, and 25 

years purchafe — 525,000 o 

By improvement of 4000 acres of adjacent 

Jand, at los. per acre *— 50,000 o 

/.57s,' 00 o o 

The 
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The above is the real expenditure taken from the com- 
miifioners books, and ^bout feven hundred acres have been 
fold to difcharge the fame. 

N. B. Had the commiffioncrs been empowered to fell 
land at the commencement of the buiinefs, the expenditure 
vi^ould have been reduced five thoufand pounds by the dif- 
ference in the intereft accompt. 

This is not the only improvement, for by the addition of 
fuch a quantity of rich and productive ^fs land, the upland 
indofures, and common fields, may be greatly advanced in 
value. In (hort, it is difficult to point out all the benefits 
likely to accrue from this grand but arduous undertaking; 
befide, though the original value of the moor per acre is 
ftatfcd to be ten (hillings, this is done merely with a view tQ 
^ve the arguments againft the inclofure the greatefl weight; 
and perhaps it would have been more juft to have dated its 
value at five (hillings per acre, or even lefs than that, for a 
right of (locking could be rented for half a guinea per year. 

Nor is the improved value at all exaggerated. On the 
contrary, I • am confident it will exceed thirty- five (hillings 
per acre; for even in dry fummers three tons of hay per 
acre have been cut on inclofed lands adjoining or near the 
moor, the foil of which lands is in no refped better than 
that of the moor. 

Befides King's- Sedgmoor, there are other fimilar tra£t& 
of land on the adjacent rivers Tone and Yeo, on which no 
improvement has yet been attempted, namely, Normoor, 
near North- Petherton ; Stanmoor, Curry moor. Weft- Sedg- 
moor, &c. near North-Curry ; Weft-Moor, near Kingf- 
buiy; Wet-Moor, near Muchelny;* amounting in the' 

^i^^^i M^"^*^*^^"^ — ^i^^^"^^— — iM^^^^^^i^^— ^— — — *i— ■^■^i^"^"^*^'^—— ^— *^— ^'^— ^"^'^^^ *^*™^'^^"^^'^^^^^^ ^— ^ 

^>^^»^^^— ^"^ ' ~ ' I I I. I. .^ — ■ I ■■■■ ■- ■ ■ ■■ II -■ ■ I nmtu ■ ^^^w^^^^— ^^^■^^^^■^■^.^^■^^■M^^M^^^^— — i^i^i^^B^^ 

^ Moft of thefe moors are now (1797) inclofed or inclo^g. 

whole 
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whole to about ten'thoufand acres, independent of many 
thoufand acres of low flooded inclofed hnds, which mi^t 
be greatly improved by judicious draining. 

Many dl tbde moors are fuperior in their quality to 
King's-Sedgmoor) and the example now fet before them 
will, I trail, remove the mift from the proprietors' eyes, and 
make them fee, in a true light, their own and the publiek 
intcreft. 

Thefe lands ^ould be &irly worth forty (hillings per acre 
^ moment they were drained and divided ; and if taken 
from the tenants, the original eilates would not be reduced 
in their annual value one farthing. :v: 

But on this fubjefi, I have before enlarged very fulljr, and 
ihali, tfaerefiire, only remark, to thofe who are influenced by 
a hnimane regard.to the right and comfort of the coctager, 
that very few habitations of that defcription are to be found 
near thefe moors; and a great part of thofe which do enft, 
pofl^s rights, which, when divided, may be worth two or 
three hundred pounds ; and if fold, will enable a man to 
rent an eflate of one hundred pounds per annum, and to 
keep twenty or thirty cows, in the management whereof his 
whole family would become ufeful; and habits of induffay, 
care, and oeconomy, would by degrees be eAablifhed. 

Adjoining this extenfive plain on the South fide, lies a, 
XxtlH of elevated land, compofed principally of fea iahd and 
ihells, well adapted to the purpoies of tillage, and in its na- 
ture fo fertilp, that potatoes, turnips, carrots, hops, madder, 
liquorice, and indeed almoft every root or plant ufeful in 
hufbandry, mi^ be grown on it in high perfe(9ion. 

The arable is for the mofl part in common fields, and 
though exhaufted by conflant cropping, lets for near thirty 
(hillings per acre. The wheat produced is of prime quality; 
and as to barley, it is fuppofed that Chedzoy, Wefton-Zoy- 

landy 
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land, Middlezoy, and Othery, produce the beft in the county. 
Were the common field lands of thefe parifhes divided into 
feparate property,* apportion of the new allotments in Sedg- 
moor annexed, and the vvhole comprized in farms of four 
or five hundred pounds per year, and let to fome enlightened 
iheep and turnip farmers, thefe pariihes might vie with any 
in the kingdom, both as to the quantity and quality of pro-^ 
duce; but this cannot be effe&ed whilft the lands are held 
by the preient tenure. They are now occupied by fmall 
£uTners holding under lives, fome one life, ibme two, and a 
few three, and in fome inftances without any power or prof- 
peSt of renewing. 

The declivities of the hills. North and Eaft of Sedgmoor, 
are as barren as thofe before ftated are produ£iive. The 
finer particles of the foil have for ages been wafhed into 
the moor by heavy rainss and the remaining mould is /hal- 
low and Aerile. When the moor is drained and made pro- 
du(^ve, this loft fertility may be in fome degree reftored, by 
carrying the produce of the moor to the uplands, either by 
the fheep-fold, or by confuming the hay thereon. 

A great part of thefe high lands are in tillage, but the ex- 
pence of ploughing is fo great, and the produce fo fmall, that 
it is matter of aflonifhment to me how the farmer can gain 
a livelihood. Somerton and Compton-Dundon, two con- 
fiderable pariihes to the Eaflward of Sedgmoor, are for the 



♦ An attempt was lately made by the inhabitants of Wcfton-Zoy- 
land to divide and inclofe their common arable fields by aA of parlla- 
inenty but the fame was violently oppofed by the bifhop of Bath and 
Wells, under the idea that the tithes would be reduced by the appli- 
cation of the land to grafs inftead of corn. To fubvert this doArine^ 
which I conceive to be illiberal and opprefiive, I will be bold to aflert, 
that ofie balf\ht quantity would, under a fyftem of improvement, pro- 
em than the <ivhok does now. 

rooft 
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moft part the property of the Earl of Ilchefter; and I know 
no parifhes in the county fo fufceptible of improvement. 
The arable lands in common Held lie fo detached and di- 
vided, and the estates, farm-houfes, &c. are on the whole fo 
badly difpofed, that vaft improvements might be made by 
judicious exchanges, and by a proper arrangement of the 
property. The foil is naturally good, and around the town 
of Somerton is a multitude of gardens, which fupply the 
adjacent markets, even fo far as Wells and Shepton-Mallett^ 
with early peafe, beans, potatoes, &c. and in the month of 
Augud with cucumbers by cart-loads; thefe they raiie on 
hillocks, under which is placed about two bufliels of horfs" 
dungj colledled in King's-Sedgmoor by children, and brought 
to their gardens on the backs of, or drawn in c?u*ts by, afles* 

»-w-l ' "^ 

There is a large market held every three weeks at So-^ 
merton during the fummer months, and to it is brought an 
immenfe number of (heep, principally of the Dorfet breed, 
together with oxen and other cattle; thefe are purchafed by 
graziers occupying the rich grafs land of the county. 

On the fummit of Polden-hill the corn land is for the 
mod part in common fields, and under the following courfe 
of hufbandry : wheat, beans, fallow. The general produce 
of wheat twelve bufhels per acre, and of beans the fame; 
veiy little barley or oats; but in the inclofed fields clover 
and vetches thrive exceedingly; and if the farmers were to 
have more of thefe articles, and plough lefs, they would 
find their account in fo doing ; for nothing will bring a 
farmer to poverty fo foon as poor corn land, ' 

From the nature of the ftone on the furface, as well as 
from fome trials lately made with the borer, I have reafon 
to think, that on the Northern declivity of Polden-Hill may 
be found a vein of marl which pafles through the parifhes 
of Coffington, Chilton, Eddington, Catcott, Shapwick, and 

Aflicott, 
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Afticott, and from thence extends to Butleigh and Kingf- 
wefton.* Should it prove of good quality, the difcovery 
will be highly important, and be the means of advancing 
the lands to treble their prefent value. This marl has been 
tried at Butleigh and Kingfwefton, and I believe v^ith fuccefs. 
It is not improbable that the fame vein extends to Yar- 
lington near Caftle-Cary, where it has been dug and ufed 
with great advantage by J. Rogers, efq; whofe improve- 
ments both in agriculture and planting are very meritorious. 
I cannot pals over this neighbourhood without noticing 
the pleafant and fertile parifti of Caftle-Cary, which, both 
in refyeO. to foil and climate, cannot well be excelled. I 
could wi(h fome fpirited a^culturift would here try, whe- 
ther the cxclufive power of growing hops is confined to 
Hants, Kent, Worcefter, and a few other counties. The 
luxuriancy of the wild hop, the richnefs and depth of the 
foil, the mildnefs of the climature, and the fecurity from 
violent winds, all confpire to render fuch a fpeculation pro- 
miiing. The confumption of the county in this article is 
immenfe, and I have no doubt but I could fele6l in diffe- 
rent parts of it many hundred acres, as well adapted to this 
culture as any lands at Famham, and at one-fourth the 
price which is there given; befides a much eafier accefs to 
manure of all kinds, and a greater and cheaper fupply of 
poles. 

In Caftle-Cary potatoes are^own on a very large fcale, 
and it is no unufual thing to get one hundred and fixty (acks 
(two hundred and forty pounds each) per acre, the average 
4>rice about five ftiillings per fack. 



* There is likewife marl (but never much worked) about Doultiag 
a^d Cranmore^ and perhaps in various other parts of this diflri^. 

MINERALS, 
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MINERALS, &CC, 

Many attempts have been made in different parts of this 
dUh'iiSt to find caal, and pits to a confiderable depth have 
been funk at Glaftonbury, Chard, and other places, but no 
regular vein can be found i and it is the univerfal opinion of 
intelligent colliers, that there is no coal South of Mendip- 
Hills. Indeed fomc will fay, that the Arata run in a r^uhr 
direction from South to North, through the whole kingdom 
of Britain. 

WATER. 

Irregation is but little praflifed in this diAriS; there !*,_ 
indeed, near the town of Iltninller, fomc land watered mtlte^ 
the wafh of the town, the good efle^ts of which are maniG^A. 

Some of the marfh-farmers alfo, on the river Brue, cu^ 
openings in the bariks of the river in the winter months^ 
and overflow their land with the thick water defcendln^ 
from the hills. 

This practice is certainly right 
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CHAPTER III. 

BUILDINGS. 

THE old farm-houfes are ill-con{lru£ted and improperly 
fituated, but new ones are much improved in point of 
uniformity, regularity, and convenience. Too much at- 
tention cannot be paid to this branch of rural management* 
Inftead of being placed in vales, and at fome extreme part 
of the e(late, the farm buildings (houM be fituated on fome 
high and central fpot, fo that the produce of the manure 
arifing therefrom, may be conveyed to and fro at the lead 
poi&ble expence and trouble. So fituated, the running of 
the yard, ftables, &c. might be collected in a refervoir, and 
difcharged from thence over the pa(hires mth great eafe 
and advantage. Lime alfo might be occafionally thrown 
into the refervoir, (lining it well previouily to its being dif- 
charged on the land. The benefit to be derived from fuch 
a pnuStice is inconceivable. 

Convenience in the difpofing and connecting of the 
buildings is alfo of material confequence. The Araw-yards 
fhould be placed at the front and backfide of the barn, and 
the flack-vards at each end. The barn (hould be filled 
through an aperture or (heaf-hqie, and not in the ufual 
way by waggons drawn on the floor to the great injury of 
the fame. Granary (if any be neceflary, which I much 
doubt, as all com (hould go to market as foon as threfhed) 
(hould be over the waggon-houfe. The hog-flies and poul- 
try-yard as near as poflible to die dairy. The flable de- 
tached from the other buildings for fear of fire. In fhort, 
every thing about the farm (hould be fo contrived and dif- 
pofed that the bufinefs may be done with the greateft pofTi- 
Ue eafe and di^di. 

CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IV. 



MODE OF OCCUPATION. 



np'HE greateft part of that rich trail of land, called Brent- 
-*^ Mar(h, was, a few centuries ago, either the propaty 
of the Crown, or of the Abbey of Glaftonbury. Many of 
thefe manors have been (ince difmembered, and I believe 
we may now fay, that half this country is occupied by the 
owners. 

The following tables of Mr. Richard Locke, of Bum- 
ham, will (hew the great advance in the value of the land in 
the courfe of forty years. 
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The fame Mr. Locke adds, that every marih farmer, oc- 
cupying two hundred acres of land, does, or at lead ought 
to grow, twenty acres of wheat, milk twenty cows, and feed 
twenty oxen and heifers, beiides (heep and other cattle. And 
to (hew the vaft influx of wealth to this country, he engages 

to 
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to name fifty fanners, within the dlftance of a few miles, 
wcHth ten thoufand pounds each, on an average, of their 
own or their father's getting, within the fpacc of fifty 
years paft. 

In the middle part of this diftridl there are many large 
proprietors^ and rent is univerfally paid in money, without 
any perfonal fervice : great confidence exifts in the Eaftern 
part of this diftri£t, viz. about Wincanton, Horiington, &c. 
between the landlords and tenants. Eftates are there prin- 
cipally held on mere verbal engagements, and fcarce an in- 
fiance can be produced of a breach of faith on part of the 
landlord, or fufpicionon the part of the tenant. 

Between Yeovil and Taunton, including the parifhes of 
Martock, Puckington, Barrington, Kingibury-Epifcopi, 
Lambrook, South-Petherton, llminfter, Hinton St. George, 
and the adjacent places, lies a trad of ftrong loamy land, 
from fixteen to thirty inches deep, on a fubftance of clay: 
a more pleafant country can rarely be found. The proprie- 
taries are large, and the eftates are moflly held by lives, 
under the lords of the fee : there are, however, many firee- 
holders who pofiefs from one hundred to feven hundred 
pounds per annum. 

The farms are fi*om forty to fix hundred pounds per 
annum, and are compofed partly of rich grazing and dairy 
land, worth from thirty to forty (hillings per acre; partly 
orchard, fi'om two pounds to three pounds ten (hillings per 
acre. Sheep-walks, from fifteen (hillings to twenty-five 
per acre; and the arable, from twenty (hillings to twenty- 
five (hillings per acre. 

The rich pafture land is partly grazed with heifers, and 
partly devoted to the dairy. Few farmers milk their own 
cows, but let them out to a clafs of people, fcarcely known 
in other counties^ called dairy^men. A herd, of a good 

breed, 
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breed, will now let for fevcn or eight pounds per cow; a 
certain portion of land is devoted to their fummer keepiif , 
and a fuf&cient quantity of hay is provided by the fermer 6x 
their winter fuftenance. 

This pradice of letting dairies muft have ori^iiated other 
from pride or indolence on the part of the farmer's houflidd, 
and ought, in my opinion, to be checked by the landlord. 

When the female part of a farmer's family is unemployed, 
(and, without a dairy, that muft be the cafe throu^out great 
part of the year) diiTipation, folly, and extravagance, take 
the lead, and domeftick care and induftry are entirely for- 
gotten. Gentlemen of fortune ihould therefore fct their 
faces againft the pra£tice, and refolve never to let an eflate 
to a farmer whofe family was too proud, or too indolent^ to 
undertake the management of the different departineats 
thereof. 

The rack-rent leafes are generally for fevcn years, and 
the covenants confine the quantity of land in achial tillage, 
the number of crops, the mode of feeding, to fpend the pro* 
duce on the premifes, to fell no hay, not to plough the mea- 
dow or pafhire land, not to relet without confent, and for 
want of aflfets to re-enter. 

There are few things that operate as a more powerfiil 
check to an improved agriculture than Jhort leafes i and it 
were to be wifhed, that all lords of manors, pofleffing efiates 
leafed out on lives, would continue to grant renewals; aod 
by To doing, I verily think, they would promote their own 
intereft ; for though it muft be acknowledged, that the leafing 
out a property upon three lives, at the ufual price of fourteen 
or fifteen years purchafe, is unfavourable to the intereft of 
the grantor J yet I think, that when an eflate has been lb 
leafed out» it is irwrc his intereft to renew, than to run 

againft 
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againft the lives; for if compound intereft of money be (ef 
againft the reverfionary income, the latter is foon fwallowed 
up* Great advantages would alfo refult to fociety from the 
^neral adoption of fuch a meafurej for it is well known, 
that eilates falling into hand, are greatly reduced in value, 
let the reftri£tions in the leafe be ever fo judicious. In con- 
firmation of this idea, do we not fee that lands held under 
the churdi, under corporations, and under charity endow- 
ments, &c. where renewal is certain^ zre nearly in as good a 
ftate as freehold property, and eafily to be diflinguifhed from 
hnds held under private lords, where fuch renewal is fre- 
quently withheld. Various arc the opinions refpedting the 
comparative advantage attending the purchafe of freehold and 
leafehold property. In favour of the former, the natural, 
and indeed laudable pride of man fteps in, and decidedly 
determines. Moft men wifh to poflefs property independent 
of all controul; and the fuits and fervices exaded under 
many leafes, area relift of feudal tyranny, highly difgufting 
to men fond of freedom and independence ; but let us have 
recourfe to figures, and we ihall find that two men ihrting 
together with one thoufandfour hundred pounds eachj and pur- 
chafing, the one a freehold eftate, of fifty-fix pounds per 
annum, at twenty-five years purchafe, and the other a leafe- 
hold for three lives, of one hundred pounds per annum, at 
fourteen years purchafe, would be in very different fitua- 
tions at the end of twenty-one years. Calculating the in- 
tereft of each at five per cent, and allowing three renewals, 
at two years purchafe, (clear income) the leafeholders eftate, 
of one hundred pounds per annum, (nett) would, at the 
expiration of twenty-one years, coft him 1205I. i8s. and 
the freeholders eftate, of fifty-fix pounds per annum, (nett) 
would, at the expiration of the fame term, coft him igooU 
IS. as the following oilculatiom will confirm. 

Frjse- 
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Freehold^ 56/. per annum^ (net) and 25 years purcbaje. 



1400 O 

Addlntereft 70 5 percent. 

1470 o 
Deduft rent 56 



1414 o iftyr. 
Add Int. 70 14 

1484 14 
Deduft rent 56 o 



1428 14 2d yr. 
Add Int. 7 1 9 

1500 3 
Deduft rent 56 o 



1444 3 3dyr. 

Add Int. 72 4 

1516 7 

Dedua rent 56 o 



1460 7 4th yr. 

Add Int. 73 o 

1533 7 

Dedudl rent 56 o 



1477 7 5th yr. 
Add Int. 73 17 

1551 4 

Dedud rent 56 o 



1495 46thyr. 
Add Int. 74 IS 

1569 19 
Deduft rent 56 o 



Brought up 1 51 3 19 
Addlntereft 75 14 



. 1589 13 
Dedua rent 56 o 



1533 13 8thyr. 
Add Int. 76 14 

1610 7 
Dedua rent 56 o 



1554 7 9thyr. 
Add Int. 77 14 

1632 I 
Dedua rent 56 o 



1576 I lothyr. 
Add Int. .78 16 

1654 17 

Dedudt rent 56 o 



1598 17 inhyr. 
Add Int. 79 19 

1678 16 
Dedua rent 56 o 



1622 i6i2thyr. 
Add Int. 81 3 



1703 19 
Dedua rent 56 o 



1647 19 13th yr. 
Add Int. 82 8 



1730 7 
Dedua rent 56 o 



1513 i9 7thyr, 



1674 7i4thyr. 
Brought 
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Brought up 1674 7 14th yr. 
Add Int. 83 14 

1758 I 

Deduft rent 56 o 

1702 I 15th yr. 
Add Int. 85 2 



1787 3 
Deduft rent 56 o 



1 73 1 3 16th yr. 
Add Int. 86 II 



£. s. 
Brought up 1849 16 
Dedu£l rent 56 o 

1793 16 iSthyr. 
Add Int. 89 14 



1883 10 
Deduft rent 56 o 



1817 14 
Deduft rent 56 o 



1 761 14 I7thyr. 
Add Int. S9 2 



1849 16 



1827 10 19th yr. 
Add Int. 9 1 7 

I9I8 17 

Deduft rent 56 o 

1862 17 20th yr. 
Add Int. 93 4 

1956 I 
Deduct rent 56 o 



1900 r 2iftyr. 



Freeholder's purchafe of fifty-fix pounds per annum, nett, 
allowing five per cent, compound intereft, (lands him at the 
end of twenty-one years in £ 1 900 i o 

Firft purchafe - - - 1400 o 

Lofs 500 I o. 



Leasehold, 
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Leasehold, lOoL per annum^ nettj and i^ years pur chafe. 



1400 o 
Add Intereft 70 o 



1470 o 
Deduct rent 100 o 



1370 o ift yr. 
Add Int. 68 10 



1438 10 
Dedu6lrent 100 o 



1338 10 2d yr. 
Add Int. 66 19 



1405 9 
Deduftrent 100 o 



1 305 9 3d yr. 
Add Int. 65 5 



1370 H 
Deduftrent 100 o 



Add Int. 



1 270 14 4th yr. 
63 II 



1334 5 

Dedu£lrent 100 o 



1234 5 sth yr. 
Add. Int. 61 14 



1295 19 
Deduftrent 100 o 



1195 19 6th yr. 
Add Int. 59 16 

^ "55 15 

Deduce tent loo o 

1155 i5 7thyr. 



.Brought up 1 1 55 1 5 7th yr. 
Add renewan 
2yrs. purch. >2oo 
nett rent J 



'355 IS 
Add Int. 67 16 



142^3 " 

Deduftrcnt 100 o 



1323 II 8thyr. 
Add Int. 66 4 



1389 IS 

Dedudrent 100 o 



1289 i5 9thyr. 
Add Int. 64 10 



T. , r. '3S4 5 
Deduct rent 100 o 



1254 s lothyr. 
Add Int. 62 14 



1316 19 
Dedu£lrent 100 o 



1216 19 iith]fr. 
Add Int. 60 17 

1277 16 

Deduct rent 100 o 



Add Int. 



1 177 16 lathyff 
58 18 



1236 14 
Dedu£trent 100 o 



1 136 I4i3*yf' 
Br9ugot 
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ht up 1 1 36 14 13th yr. 
at. 56 17 



£. s. 
.Brought up 1241 6 
Dedu6lreiit Joo o 



1193 " 
a rent 100 o 



1093 II 14th yr. 
enewal 200 o 



1293 II 
[nt. 64 14 



1 141 6 iSthyr. 
Add Int. 57 I 



1 198 7 

De4u(Strent 100 o 



1358 5 
ftreht 100 o 



1258 5 ISthyr. 
[nt. 62 18 



13^1 3 
6t rent lOo o 



1 22 1 3i6thyr. 
[nt. 61 I 



1098 7 19th yr. 
Add Int. 54 18 



"53 5 
Dedu6lreift 100 o 



1053 520thyr. 
Add Int. 52 13 



I 105 18 
Dedudrent 100 o 



1282 4 
& rent 100 o 



1005 18 2ist yr. 
Add another 
renewal 200 o 



1 1 82 4 17th yr. 
[nt. 59 2 

1205 18 
1 241 6 

afeholder's purchafe of one hundred pounds per annum, 
) allowing five per cent compound intereft, ftands him 
5 end of twenty-one years (admitting three renewals at 
rears purchafe nett income) in the fum of £i20S 18 
Profit — 194 ^ 



Firft purchafe 



1400 o 



Free- 
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Freeholder's lofs at five per cent. -^ — 500 i 
Lcafeholder's profit at ditto ■ 194 20 

Difference ■ ;C'^9+ 3 ^ 

N.B. A deduction (hould be made from Leafeholder's 
profit, for lord's rent and heriots, and fomething fi-om free- 
holder's lofs, for incfeafing value of timber; but thefe will 
not be fufficient to invalidate the general conclufions. 

The great caufe why leafeholds are held in low eftimatioa 
by the commonality, arifes from the improvidence of d» 
general holders, who for the mod part expend tti^ iMtk- 
income of their eftates, without laying by a fund for 
purpofe of renewal; hence it follows, that their eilatesidl 
into hand, and the owners are reduced from a (late (^com- 
parative affluence tobeggs^; at which event, the genoal 
exclamation is, PFho would have leafehold property? 







CHAPTIA 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ARABLE LAND. 



Flax and Hemp. 

FLAX. 



IN the rich fertile country, extending from Wincanton, 
through Yeovil, to Crewkerne, flax and hemp are culti 
vated in great abundance, the value of wrhich is in propor- 
tSon to the (kill and fpirit with which it is cultivated. 
Ig^cp^ of flax greatly depends both on the management ^ 
igf the land previous to fowing, and on the goodnefs of 
Qie feed. 

" To raife it to advantage, it fhould be fown on new broke- 
up ground, ploughed once, and the furface hacked. It 
Ihould be. harrowed once before fowing, and twice after. 
Seed imported from Riga, and fold at about fourteen (hil- 
lings the bufhcl, is to be preferred; and the produce for two. 
or three years may, without change, be fown again j April 
and the beginning of May are the months for fowing, and 
the quantity two bufliels and a half per acre. 

The great damage done to flax in its growth is by weeds; 
and if thofe people you employ to weed it be not careful, 
they may do more harm with their feet, than their hands 
can do good. At any rate, the weeds muft not be fufFered - 
to get head of the flax, for if they do, it will become ftunted 
in its growth,^ and get to no height. 

When the plant is arrived at its growth, and is in full 
Uoflbm, which in common feafons will be about the be- 
g^ning of July, it is fit to be pulled, if the grower has a 
^eater r^rd to the produce of the ilalk> than to the feed. 

However, 
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However, it is a common praftice to injure the whole crop 
for the fake of the feed; and to let it remain till the feed 
begins to ripen, fo as to have both flax and feed. In thi^ 
cafe, the land fufFers greatly; for flax feeded is a great im-— 
poverifher, but if pulled whilft in bloflbm, is an excellent 
preparative for turnips, which (hould always follow a flani^ 
crop inftead of wheat. The great reafon why the Irifli, an^ 
indeed moft foreign flax is finer than the Englifh, is, becauC^ 
they pull it early, and fow particular fpots purpofely for feed ; 
and, perhaps, it would be politick in government to grant 9 
bounty on all foreign flax feed fown in this kingdom, fo as 
to reduce the price of foreign feed nearly to a level with our 
own ; by this, tlie growth of flax (and with it the linen 
trade) would be encouraged, wliich has of late fuffcredcon- 
fiderable diminution by the reflridtions to its cultivation im- 
pofed by land-owners, under the idea of great injury done 
to the land by the culture of this plant. 

After the flax is pulled, there are two methods of working 
it j the firft is called rat'mg ofit^ that is, ftecping it in water 
in order to loofen the rind, and feparate it from the iialki 
and the other is called deiv-ripening^ which is the fpreading 
it on grafs land, and by rain and dew producing the duDC 
effect. The early flax is moftly watered, which is done by 
laying the bundles in a pond or refervoir of foft water, an4 
keeping them down by ftones, or any other heavy bodies. 
In the courfe of feven or eight days the rind will be fuffi- 
cicntly loofened, and they muft be taken out of the watcTi 
fpread abroad, and dried. In this part of the openuioQi 
great fkill and attention are neceflar)- ; for if it be left in tltf 
water too long, the threads become rotten and ufelels to the 
manufadurer; it is, therefore, more advifeable to ukc it out 
toofioriy than to leave it too long in the pits. Thofc who 
railc flax for the feed and ftajk both, go tluough an opera- 
don 
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don called ripling; this is, fq)arating the feed from the (hlk, 
by pailing the flax through a kind of comb before it is wa- 
tered. Thefe combs are made of iron, and the teeth are fo 
clofe that the heads cannot pais through, and are confe- 
quently pulled off. 

It is obfervable, that the land on which rated flax is fpread 
to prepare it for houfing, is greatly improved thereby; and 
if it be fpread on a coarfe four paflure, the herbage will be 
totally changed, and the bed forts of graifes will make their 
appearance. Having myfelf cultivated flax on a large fcale, 
and oblerving the almoft inflantaneous eiFe£t produced by 
the water in which the flax was immerfed, I was induced 
fome years ago to apply it to fome paflure land, by means 
of watering carts, fimilar to thofe ufed near London in wa- 
tering the roads. The effe£l was aflonifliing, and advanced 
the land in value ten (hillings per acre. This liquid is much 
fuperior to animal urine. The pra(%ce I therefore ftrongly 
recommend to tlie cultivators of flax; poflTibly it may not 
be a new idea, but I believe it is feldom fo applied. 

The fecond method, namely, dew ripening, may be car- 
ried on immediately after the flax is pulled, ox it may be 
dried and mowed; and in the months of February or March 
the feed may be flamped from the ftalk, and the latter fpread 
on the grafs land to ripen. 

The principal manures made ufe of by the growers of 
flax are, the flieepfold, woollen rags, horn fhavings, and 
lime; and it is no unufual thing for the farmer to find 
ground^ manure, ploughing, and all teamwork; and the 
labourer to find feed, and all manual labour, dividing at the 
condufion the produce, in a way fimilar to that before flated 
in the teazil account. The expence and produce of an acr^ 
oi watered flax may be thus eftimated : 



Dr. 
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Dr. £. 

To rent of land, &c. 2 
To manure — 

To ploughing -i— 
To hacking — 

To harrowing and 
rolling 



2 
o 
o 



o o 

10 

8 o 

5 o 



140 



To feed and fowing 

(Riga) — I 15 o 

To weeding o 10 o 

To 'pulling — 060 

To hailing to pits and 

waterine. FN. B. 

The price of this 

depends on the dif- 

tance] — o 10 

To taking out of pits, 

hailing, fpreading, 

drying, and houfing 14 o 
To braking, fwing- 

lingi and dreflfing 

40 dozen, at IS. 4d. 2 13 4 
To tithe — 050 



0-. 



Profit 



12 o 4 
2 10 o 



l^\ 10 4 



By40 dozen of 

flax, at 7s. 14 0| 
By bounty 4d. 

per ftone - 10 4 

(allowing IS. 

for expences) 



;C H IM 



To this profit may be added the fucceeding turnip crop) 
:ind the improvement of the land by the manure; without 
thefe, it cannot be copfidered as very lucrative, for it is pre-? 
carious i and if a dry feafon follow the fowing, it fi-equendy 

happens 
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happens that the flax does not get to any height, and is 
fcarcely worth pujling. Some people may think the ex- 
pences over rated ; but if they confider that the calculation 
is made under the idea of an acre Jlatute meafure^ and alfo 
that it includes beer, tools, and many other trifling articles 
of expence, they will be difpofed to acknowledge it to be 
corredl— at leaft, I can fay, that it is drawn from my own. 
jpxperience of its truth* 

HEMP. 

The culture of Hemp and Flax agrees in many refpe^ts; 
but in their nature and form they are widely different. In 
flax, the male and female embrio are lodged in the faipe 
flowery but in hemp the male is found on fome plants, and 
jhe female on others; they are, therefore, called male and 
female hemp \ that which has only flowers is the male^ and 
that which has feeds is xht female hemp. The male is ripe 
five or fix weeks before the female, and they both arife from 
the fame feed. 

Hen)p likes a deep, rich, dry, fandy loam, and abhors a 
cold wet clay; a piece of woodland, grubbed up, generally 
anfwers well. It requires fre(h land, good tillage, but feldom 
dung: even land exhaufled with other crops, if well tilledy 
will produce good hemp, and if properly managed, will leave 
the land as clean as a garden. 

The quantity of feed per acre about three bufhels, 'and 
time of fowing April or May; great care muft be taken to 
keep off the birds, for they are very fond of the feed, and 
their time of feeding is principally before fun-rife, and 
within half an hour of fun-fet. Compleat weeding is as 
neceflary for hemp as for flax. 

About the beginning of Augufl: the male hemp will be 
lipe, and great care (Kould be taken that the pullers do not 

trample 



i^-; 
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trample and injure the female hemp left ftanding. It muft 
be gathered into fmall bundles, and nothing more is necef- 
fery than to dry it jn a proper manner, fo as to make it fit 
for working. 

In managing the female hemp, particular regard is to be 
h^ to the feed; care, therefore, muft be taken in drying it. 
After it is tied up in bundles about the fize of a yard round, 
it fliould be fet up in the fun for three or four days; but if' 
the weather be difficult, it may be ftacked in fmall mows oi 
about a waggon-load each, where it may remain till it is 
thoroughly dry, and fit to be houfed ; a little wet does not 
imure the Jfaliy but it greatly damages the feed. An acn 
of land will produce from twenty to thirty bufhels of feed 
^nd the ftalk of the female heipp is more v^uable than 
ftalk of the inale. The watering, braking, and dreffing 
hemp, is fo nearly like thofe operations on flax, that I (hr 
not detain my reader any longer on this article, and 
only add, that in n^any cafes the crop is more profitabl^^Ic 
than that of flax. 

TURNIPS. 

In this part of the county turnips are alfo grown on a 
large fcale. They are univerfally fown broadcaft, once 
^d for the moft part fed on the land as a preparation 
barley.* 

Wheat, barley, oats, beans, and peafe, are in general c\ 
ture; but there is nothing in the mode of manageme:nr 
■worthy of notice. 

Clover is the grafs generally fown ; apd thdr courfe of 
hufbandry, — i ft. Wheat; — 2d. Turnips; — 3d. Barley; — ^4tb, 
Clover, Vetches, Flax, Hemp, Peafe, or Beans; — and Sth. 
Wheat again. 




^ When workii);j o^jcu arc fed with turnips th?y ^oul4 (lot have 

y'^t?r. J. B, 
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The crops of the large farmers are greater than diofe of 
the fmally owing to their ibwing more turnips and retdies, 
and confequently keeping a larger fokfii^ flock. Some of 
the arable land, being in common field, is in the followii^ 
courfe, I ft. Wheat; — ^2d. Barley; — 3d. Clover, Vetches, Po- 
tatoes, &c. and then Wheat again. Thefe crops are com- 
paratively fmall; wheat b fbimd to fucceed better after flax 
or hemp, (provided they he netfeeded) than after potatoes or 
beans. 

Fallowing is tiot pradiled; the prevailing opinion is, that 
com crops, equally good, may be obtained after turnips, 
clover, potatoes, peafe, vetches, beans, hemp, flax, &c. (if 
well manured and kept clean) with thofe after a comfrfeat 
Jummer fallow, " Thefe are enli^itened fimners !" 
. Let any man vilit this country, view their crops, and the 
condition of the land, and many arguments will not be ne- 
cef&ry to make him an antifallowiftj at kafl, on foils like 
thefe. 

The large burners cairy all their dung on dieir pafture 
land, (excellent!) and fupport their arable by folding, lime, 
bom«ftiavings, rags, &c.; but the (mall fumen act dire^iy 
the reverfe. The larg^ farmers all plough with oxen; the 
fmall farmers with horfes. A renter of fixty pounds per 
year muft keep three horles, for he cannot plough with kU-, 
jaxd one of five hundred pounds per year will not keep more 
than eighty here is a comparative faving of twenty hor(c$p 
^d juftifies my former predile^on for large com farms. 



CHAPTER 



\ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

GRASS. 



nPHE Natural Meadows and Pafturcs of this divifio^ 
-■", are kept in high condition; and their Artificial Grades 
inay vie with any in the kingdom. 



CHAPTER IX. 

GARDENS AND Or6hARDS. 

BEFORE I take my leave of this rich diftriil, it may 
not be amifs to fay fomething of their orchards, to the 
production of which the land is peculiarly adapted. Permit 
me, therefore, to ftate, by way of encouragement to planting, 
that tliere is fcarcely an orchard that will not let for four or 
five pounds per acre; and if the trees are planted at proper 
diftances, viz. fixty feet every way, the pafture fufFers but 
little injur)'; the ftrength of the foil enables the trees to 
throw forth a multitude of roots fideways, near the furface ; 
it is, therefore, of the utmoft importance that they (hould 
be placed at proper diftances. In confirmation of this idea, 
a tree thus placed in an orchard belonging to Mr. Bath, 
of Mark, has frequently produced four hoglheads of cyder; 
and the tenant told me, that he would give for it one guinea 
per year for a term of twenty-one years. The tree is not 
more than forty years old. Moft orchards are planted too 
cbfe. The defire of having a great deal of fruit upon a 
little ground, is the caufe of fo doing; but the method de- 
feats the purpofe. When an orchard is firft planted, fixty 

feet 
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feet appear an immenfe diAance; and I have known man]^, 
"who, acknowledging the advantage of Jiftance, feel loth to 
admit fo great a vacancy, and have planted at thirty feet> 
with a full refolution of rooting up every other tree at fifteea 
or twenty years old; but alas! this is fcarcely pradlicable; 
after a tree is brought to full bearing, an infurmountabic 
relu£lance to eradicate it occurs, which arguments, however 
powerful, cannot overcome ; and after all, many rational 
farmers are of opinion, that orchards planted at great dif*- 
tances feldom bear well. 

The forts of apple in beft eftimation are, Royal Wilding 
White-Styre, Court of Week Pippin, Pounfet or Cadbury, 
Flood-Hatch, Black Pit Crab, Buckland, Mediate or South- 
ham, Royal- Jerley, Woodcock, Red-Hedge Pip, Old-Jerfey, 
and Redftreak.* They are grafted on crab flocks in the 
nurfery, with any grofs growing fruit- 
As foon as the ground for the orchard is ready, plant 
your trees, and be particularly careful not to plant them 
deep in the ground. After about four years, lop their heads 
and graft them with the fruit you moft efteem, taking care 
to adapt your grafts to the ftock. In other words, let your 
grafts, and the trees on whofe heads you graft, be as fimilar 
in refpeft to luxuriancy as you can; on this a great deal 
depends. 

It is found, that a luxuriant grofs-growing graft will never 
Aicceed on a flow-growing ftock, and fo vice verfa. It may 
alfo be obferved, that foitie excellent forts of fruit are na- 
turally fo flow of growth, that a man, inftead of planting 
for himfelf, plants for his, grandchildren; and if you endea- 
vour to force them (which is often injudicioufly done) with 



• A four yellow apple, flreaked with red on the fun-fide, be itt 
name what it mayi is undoubtedly a good cyder fruit. A. C. 

luxuriant 
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luxuriant flocks, you occafion difeafe. The tree never be* 
comes large or lafting,and the fruit will betaftelcfs and infipid* 
Great care fhould be taken to fecure the trees whilft 
young from the nabbing and rubbing of cattle, and more 
cfpecially fheep; but in this refpeft the planters in this 
county are not very attentive, nor is there any thing worth 

notice in their management of the fruit. The average 

price of the article is about thirty (hillings per hogftiead. 

CYDER-MAKING PROCESS* 

The fruit being properly matured, every neceflary utenfil 
ought to be fet in order for cyder-making; the mill, preis^ 
tubs, calks, and pails, clean waflied, and fuffered to dry 
before they are ufed. 

Several methods are praftifed for converting apples to 
pommage; but the two moft chiefly in ufe are, the bruifing 
ftone with a circular trough, and the apple-mill. The beft 
internal conflru£lion of a mill feems to be that which has 
two pair of rollers, the upper pair being ftuck with coggs and 
dag5\ and the under pair being of very hard wood, turned 
fmooth, and worked with coggs only. The upper rollers 
grinding the apples to a coarfe pommage, and the under 
ones fqueezing it to a very fine pulp. 

The apples being, by either of the foregoing methods, 
properly bruifed, the pommage is carried to the prefs, and 
a fquare cheefe made thereof, by placing very clean fweet 
ftraw or reed between the various layers of pommage, or 
elfe by putting the fame into hair-cloths and placing them 
one on another.* To this cheefe," after flandlng a while, a 



• It is of importance, that the ftraw or reed be fweet artd pcrfe<5>!y 
£ree from any fuftinefs, left the cyder be impregnated therewith.-— 
Particular care ought alfo to be taken to keep hair-cloths fweet, by 
frequent wafhing and drying, clfc the ill €80(^8 of their acidity wUl be 
commumcated to the cyder. 
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flight preflure is at firft given, which is gradually incfeafed, 
until all the joice or mujl be expreflfed; after which, this mufl 
is ftrained through a fieve and put into veflels. 

Thus far cyder- making is a rfiere rti^nual operation, per- 
formed with very little fkffl in the operator; but here the 
great art of making ^ood cyder commences. Nature foon 
begins to work a wonderful change in this turbid liquor; 
tod by fermentation converts it into a wholfome, vinous, 
heart-cheering beverage, nearly equal to the juice of the 
grape itfelf. 

It is well known, that there are various ftages of fermen- 
tation in thefe juices, each of which changes the very qua- 
lity and nature of this fluid ; but the principal, which are 
to be particularly attended to in the inffance now under 
confideration, are three; namely, the vinous^ the acetous^ and 
the putrefaSiive. The firft converts the muJl from its turbid 
fiilfome ftate, to a tranfparent fpiritous liquor. 

If the juice be exprefled fromyiwr apples, this fermenta- 
tion is perfected in two or three days ; but if from fweet 
apples, not under a week or ten days. ' 

The next ftage of fermentation gives an acidity to the 
vinous liquor before fpoken of, converting it to vinegar. 
^ This fermentation begins foon (frequently in few houfs) 
after the vinous is ended ; and, if the fermentation be im- 
properly haftened by heat, before the vinous is perfeSed. 
The third (and all fucceedmg fermentations) difengages an 
alkali from the liquor, and gives it a tendency to putre- 
fa£tion. 

To regulate the firft, and to check the others, is then the 
great bufinefs of that cyder-maker who would attach to 
himfelf the fatisfaSion and fame every one is emulous of. 

Let us, therefore, confider how thefe ends are b6ft at- 
tained. 

It 
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It is well known, that fermentation fhould not by too 
much heat be carried on rapidly, nor by extreme cold too 
(lowly; as in each cafe the. fermenting body will be injured. 

Hence it appears, that a certain degree of warmth, or 
rather imperceptible heat, conduces beft to regulate this 
operation. This degree of warmth may be underftood to 
reft between thirty-eight and forty-fix degrees of Farenheit's 
thermometer. If then the warmth of the cellar in which 
new-made cyder is placed be between thefe points, we may 
expert (no adventitious caufe interrupting) that the vinous 
fermentation will commence and go on with due regularity. 

It has been obferved above, that fermentation is an in- 
teftine motion of the parts of a fermentable body; this mo- 
tion, in the prefent cafe, is always accompanied with a fmall 
hiding noife and evident ebullition; the bubbles rifing to 
the furface, and there forming a fcum or foft fpongy cruft 
over the whole liquor. This cruft is frequently raifed and 
broken by the air as it difengages itfelf from the liquor, and 
forces its way through it. T^efe effe£b continue while 
the fermentation is brifk, and at laft gradually ceafe. The 
liquor now appears clear to the eye, and has a pungent 
vinous fharpnefs upon the tongue. 

Now is the critical moment which the cyder-maker ought 
not to lofe fight of; for if he would have a ftrong and ge- 
nerous liquor, all further fenfible fermentation muft be ftopt. 
This is beft done by racking off the pure part into open 
vefiels, and placing them in a more cool fituation for a day 
or two : after which, it may again be barrelled and placed 
in fome cool place for the winter. 

It is poilible, however, that a variety of avocations at the 
feafon of cyder-making may take off too much of the far- 
mer's attention from this branch of oeconomics> and give 
opportunity to the acetous fermentation to come on, ere ht 
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is &Wdt^ of it What remedy (it may be a(ked) has heto 
prevent the ill effe£b thereof running to full extent? — Se- 
veral have been tried ^ fometimes with a depet of fuccefs, 
at other times wholly unavailable. 

The mod popular ones are the following: — a bottle of 
French brandy, half a gallon of fpirit extraded from the lees 
of cyder, or a pailful of old cyder poured into the cafk, foon, 
after the acetous fermentation is begun ; but no wonder if 
all thefe (hould fail if the cyder be ftill continued in a clofe 
warm cellar. To give tSc&. to either, it is neceilary that 
the liquor be as much expofed to a colder atmofphere as 
conveniently may be, and that for a confiderable length of 
time. By fuch means, it is poffible to reprefs the fecond 
fermentation in a great meafure; and if a cafk oi good cyder 
Cannot from thence be obtained, a tolerable one may. — 
Thefe remedies are innocent; but if the former or cyder- 
merchant attempt to cover the accident occafioned by n^- 
ligence or inattention, by applying any preparation ofleady let 
him refled): that he is about to commit an abfolute and unqua-- 
Ufied murder on thofe whofe hap it may be to drink his poifonous 
draught.'* 



S5 



* Should) however^ any one be wicked enough thus to fophifticate a 
caik of cyder, his villainy may be detected iii the following manner: 
Make a deco(*lion of orpim^nt in lime water, drop a (mail quantity 
hereof into a glafs of fufpedled cyder, and if it has been impregnated 
-with any preparation of lead, its colour will foon change to a brown^ 
dirty red, or black ; but if it be genuine, its colour will remain nearly 
tiie fame. Some litjuid liver of fulphur will have a iimilar effe<Slk 
fiilhop Watson dire<51s us to boil together, in a pint of water, an 
ounce of quick lime and half an ounce of flowers of brimflone ; a few 
drops of this liquor being let fall into a glafs of cyder containing lead» 
^iil change the whole into a colour more or lefs brown. EiTays, 
Vol. iii. p. 371. 

In the 4th and ^th vol. of the Bath Society's Papers, there are feveral 
valuable papers on the pernicious efTeifls of lead vefTels in dairies^ 
which defer ve publick notice and attention. 

Q^ Stumming 
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. Stumtiiing of cyder is a provincial phrafe, fignifying ^ 
fuming a cade with burning fulphur ^ and is thus perfonned: 
take a flrip of canvas cloth about twelve inches long and two 
broad, let it be dipped in melted brimftone. When this 
match is dry, let it be lighted and fufpended firom the bung 
of a ca(k (in whkb there arc a few gallons of cyder) undl 
it is burnt out: the cafk muft remain (lopped for an hour 
or more, and then be rolled to and fro, to incorporate the 
fumes of the match with the cyder, after which it may be 

• 

filled. If the ftumming be defigned only to fuppre& ibnie 
flight improper fermentation, the brimftone match is fiiffi- 
cient; but if it be required to give any additional flavour 
to the cyder, fome powdered ginger, cbves, or cinnamoo, 
8cc. may be Arewed on the match when it is made:-*the 
burning thefe ingredients with the fulphur will convey 
fomewhat of thdr fragrance to the whole ca(k of cyder; 
bitt to do it to the bed advantage, it muft be performed be- 
fore the vinous fermentation be fully perfedted. 

To perfed a vefiel of cyder, after the foregoing flepi 
have been taken, it will be found neceiTary now and then to 
fupply the wafte occafioned by evaporation and infenfiUe 
fermentation with frefh cyder; and about the beginning of 
April following to give it a final racking. At this time a 
commixture of cyder made from the Jerfey or any other 
lufcious and fweet apple, with that of the four apples, may 
be recommended, to give it a general regular colourii^.-^ 
Should, however, a higher colour be required than what 
refults from fuch commixture, a fmall quantity of burnt or 
melted fugar, prepared in the following manner, will pn>- 
duce the defired efFe£t : Take a pound of fugar, and put it 
into a ftew-pan with a little water, and place it over a dear 
fire, ftirring it frequendy till it turns bhck ; take it off the 
ire, and as cools apply fome cyder thereto, by little and 

nttle. 
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little, and continue ftirring it till it be thoroughly mixed. 
This colouring tinges to perfe(SUon, is very cheap, gives no 
lufdous fweetnefs, but rather an agreeable bittemefs, and 
thus recommends itfelf to the nicer palates. 

Soon after this, in the fame month, the cyder may be 
bottled ; and by the month of June the owner may ex- 
peSt to find himfelf poflefled of a rich, pleafant, and whole- 
fbme liquor. 

^^ If there be a general chara6leri{lick of good cyder fruit, 
^ it feems to be this : that the apple be of. a yellow or light 
^ red ground, tinged with red ftreaks on the fun fide, of a 
^ finart acid flavour, with firm but juicy parenchyma ;*-Hf 
^^ it pofTefs thefe criteria, be it called by what name foever 
" it may, it will, doubtlefsly, make good cyder." 




:3s: 
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Chapter x. 

WOODS and PLANTATIONS. 

T^HE low lands are badly wooded, and planting in gp- 
-*- neral fliamefully neglected, particularly a very profit-* 
able part of it, viz. the elm and the willow, both of which 
thrive in this foil, and the latter is much wanted for the 
purpoies both of the thatcher and fifherman. 

There is, in the eaftem part, an extenfive chain of wood 
from the parifh of Eaft-Cranmore through Downhead, Clo- 
ford, Whatley, Elm, &c. feveral miles in length, befides 
other woods of confiderable importance. On the borders 
of Wiltfliire is a large foreft, which extends firom Pen- 
Selwood to within three miles of Frome. 

This foreft was difafForefted about the fcventh of Charles 
I. and divided into three portions, one whereof was allotted 
to the lords of manors, another to the commoners, and 
a third to the crown. The latter was fold off to the ad- 
joining landholders. Sir Richard Hoare, bart. Thomas 
Southcote, efq; the Duke of Somerfet, William Beckfbrd, 
efq; the Earl of Corke, and the Marquis of Bath, are the 
owners of the greater part of the woods now remaining. 
No great quantity of woodland, in this traft of country, 
has been grubbed within the laft forty years, but much new 
ground has been planted during that period, particularly on 
the hills belonging to the Marquis of Bath, Mr. Beckfbrd, 
and Sir Richard Hoare, very much to the profit of the 
owners, as well as to the ornament and convenience of the 
country. 

Thefe woodlands are, in general, in a ftate of coppice 
wood, with an intermixture of timber, chiefly oak; but the 

foil, 
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foil, particularly in the vallies, bdng in general of a ftrong 
ydlow clay, is of fo cold and retentive a nature, that v^- 
tation is exceedingly flow ; and the oak trees, though fpring- 
ing up fpontaneoufly, in great abundance, are fo apt to get 
motty and dead topped, that few of them come to a large 
fize; and yet, on account of its vicinity to good inland mar- 
kets, which are never overftocked with underwood or tim- 
ber, the profit from woodland, under any lolerable degree of 
management, may be fairly taken at pearly double the v^ue 
of the adjoining land in an arable or pafhire (late; and the 
profit arifing from the new-planted hills, particularly the 
iandy parts of them, has been, in many inftances, near ten 
per cent, on the oii^nal expence of planting and fendng* 

Surely no greater inducement can be held out to th^ 
owners to preferve the old woods, or to plant new ones, in 
foils and fituations fo favourable to their growth, and in a 
country that would fufFer very materially for want pf wood, 
if deprived of this refource. 

But as the profit arifing from thefe woods depends very 
much on the mode of management^ it will not be thought 
improper to give a few general rules, taken firom the appear- 
ance of fuch of thofe woods as are well mamged^ to the 
owners of thofe woods that have a very different appearance, 
and that appearance not occafioned by any apparent difad- 
vantages of foil or fituation^ 

The natural defeft of thefe woods, particularly that part 
<tf them which abounds with oak timber, has already been 
ilated to be the floyvnefs of their growth, This proceed^ 
60m three caufes : 

i/?t The native coldnefs of the foil, 

Zdly. The expofure of a great part of the woods tp the 

fouth-wefl wmd. rApd, 

^ly. The injury the woods receive from cattle, 

In 
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In proportion as thefe defe<fls have been obviated by art, 
the woods may be faid to be well or ill managed. Drain- 
ing the cold wet parts of them is the obvious remedy of the 
firft-mentioned defed. Screening them from winds, hf 
fkirting with Scotch fir and other hardy plants, and keeping 
them moderately thick of timber, are the beft remedies for 
the fecond. But both thefe remedies will be ufekfs, unleft 
a ftri6t attention be paid to the fences, ib as to keep the 
woods from being cropped by cattle. This is particulariy 
hurtful to flow growing timber, and by it thefe woodi 
(though in very few inftances fubgeft to common rights) 
are very materially injured. 

Wherever, as is the cafe in the greateft part of the woods, 
oak timber is the natural produce of the foil, it fliouM, by 
all means, be encouraged ; and as its growth to a certain pe- 
riod is ufually very rapd, and afterwards altogether as flow, 
it fliould be cut when that period of flagnation commencsesi 
and a frefti fet let up to fupply the deficiency. 

There are many inflances in thefe woods, where, although 
^ underwood cannot by the befl management be made 
worth more than eight pounds per acre at (ixteen years 
growth, yet at leafl twelve fmall oaks, wonh twenty fliilKi^ 
a-[Mece, may be cut regularly at every round of the wood, 
from every acre, and that without injury to the underwood. 

No fyftem will pay equal to this; the underwood, inAcfld 
of fufFering from the multiplicity of trees, will abfolutely be 
better than without any. The flielter afforded by thefe trees 
making amends for the damage done by the dropping from 
them; efpecially as afli underwood, on which the value of 
coppice wood greatly depends in this country, (and which 
does not grow well under the dropf^ng of timber) does not 
in general thrive well in thefe cold foils* 

The 
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The underwood that thrives beft in them is oak, willow, 
alder, and above all birch, Thefe kinds of wood will, if 
proper attention be paid to them, be fit to cut at fixteen years 
growth; if cut oftener, the wood will fcarcely be large enough 
for the purpofes of the country; and if fufFered to ftand 
much longer, the timber is apt to receive a check from the 
cold winds, when deprived of the (hdter of the underwood. 
The coal-pits near Mendip furnifli a never-foiling market 
for the poles of this uaderwood, and the demand for ' the 
domeftick ufes oi the country is folly fufficient for the reft- 
dues and as not only this end of the oouklty of Sditieriet^ 
but aUb the adjoining part of Wilt(hire, depend on tfaefo 
woods iix oak timber, the demand is, and always Will be^ 
equal to the fupply. 

Firom the produce of thefe woods charcoal is fometiraes 
burnt for the ufe of the manufadurers. The wood is dien 
deaved and heaped into what is called a cord of wood, die 
dimei^ons of which are, 

8 feet 4 inches lot^, 

4 do. 4 do. high^ 

2 do. 2 do. broad. 

The {Nice of cleaving and heaping firom ts. icd. to 2s. 

3d. per cord. The expences q( burning one hundred cord 

of wood, the valtie oi which for fuel is fix (hillings perxroitlv 

may be thus eftimated: ' >'> 

Cabin for the man — — — — 
Burning 263 facks of charcoal, at 6d. per feck 
Hailing ditto, at 6d. per fack — r*- 

Unloading '— — — — — 
Wear and tear of facks — — — 



One hundred cord of wood, as fuel, at 6s. 
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PRODUCE. 

Two hundred and (ixty-three facks, of nine buihels 

each, at 4s. io;d. per fack — — 64 2 i{ 

From which dcdudl — — : — r 47 10 

I 
Balance in favour of charcoal in comparifon with 

fire-rWOOd ^rr tt- -r- t— jf.l6 12 H 

• . -. ». 

As to the new- planted woods, particularly thofe on the 
h^h parts of Rodenbury-hill, Witham-park, and Kingfetde- 
hill, although all kinds of wood grow well upon them, (and 
efpecially upon the fandy parts of them) provided tiiey are 
planted in mafles fufficiently large to (helter themfelves from 
the winds, yet nothing appears to grow fo well as fir, and 
particularly Stotsftr. An occafional mixture^of filver fir, 
fpruce fir, and larch, on fome of the bed and moft (heltered 
^ts, and a general thin mixture of beech and other foreft 
trees, add certainly very much to the variety and beauty of 
the plantations in which they have been introduced; but in 
point of profit the Scots fir (lands unequalled, for rapidity 
of growth, for fuperiority in value when grown, and above 
all, for its ability to bear the cold expofure of the country* 
- There are inftaaces on thefe hills, on land not worth, in 
^ ftate of pafturage, three (hillings per acre, that plantations 
of Scots firs, of thirty years old, are now worth eighty 
pounds per acre,* and the demand for tliis kind of wood in- 
creafes as fail as its ufes, becaufe more and more known. 
A great encouragement furely to cover the refiduc of the 
hnd, of this defcription, with plantations ; efpecially when 



f This 18 proved by flating, that at eight feet and a half difUnce^ 
fix hnndredand forty trees (land on an acre ; and that they are worth, 
4t a Ipw computation, two (hillings and iij^-pcQce each* 

it 
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it is coniidered that this kind of application of the land not 
only contribiites (o wonderfully to the improvement of the 
eftate on which it is mad^, and to the employment of the 
poor of the neighbourhood, but that it alfo adds fo much to 
the beauty, the comfort, and the convenience of the country 
^r many miles round* 

The coldnefs and fournefs of the foil of this part of the 
country, and particularly of thofe parts that were once in 
vrood-land, tend much to depreciate its value in cultivation) 
^her as arable or pafture land. 

In an arable (late it produces few forts of grain kindly. It 
iviU not at all do for barley; it is in general too poor and 
ftubbom for beans, and only a very favourable feafon can in- 
fore a good crop of oats ; wheat is its favourite crop, and 
this is fometimes late in ripening, and is frequently pur- 
cbafed ^t the Ipfs of twp or thr(^ years rent, and of more 
dung than the paftyre part of the country can afford to lofe* 
And the peculiar inaptitude of this foil to return to grafs, 
after it has been once ploughed, (and more efpecially, as is 
too often the cafe where it has been burn- beaked) is an in- 
fuperable objedion to its being ufed in any kind of conver- 
tible hufbandry. In a (late of grafs land, the latenefs of the 
fpring, and confequent length of the winter, reduce its value 
very much, even in the only mode of application to which 
it is at ^1 adapted, viz. ^^ the dairy." 

The great improvement of which the cpld part of thi$ 
coimtry is capable, may be exprefT^d in a few words, 
^* Shorten the winter.'* This is to be done principally by 
draining off the fuperfluous watery as the fprings of fo many 
principal rivers, viz. the Fromey the Cale^ and the Brew^ rife 
in this neighbourhood, the land mud every where be full 
of it; and fecondly, by treading the wet land as little as 
po(fible in the winter; but^ on thecontrary} winter hayning, 

Whercvef! 
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wherever it is pradkable, and of courfe mowing earljr inthft 
fummer, and endeavouring as much as poffible to mow an! 
feed every piece of land alternately. 

Nothing has contributed more to the improvement of the 
cold wet parts <^ this country, than the plan whidi fteml 
daily to gain ground, of building (heds for houfitig camk lA 
the winter. This not only prevents the land fmm beii^ 
poached out in wet feafons, whereby the fward is frequetidy 
trod out of fight) but alfo produces dung, of which the land 
is fo much in want, and of which it has hitherto bad k 
Mttle; it being a well-known fad, that many pieces of land 
have been conftantly mown every year Within the fnemoty 
of man, and that frequently not earlier than Auguft, without 
the lead return of duilg) or any other manure whatever^ ftvk 
only the afliftance fuppofed to have been ^ven them by th^ 
foddering of cattle thereon in the winter^ and which) in WA 
feafons, has certainly done more harm than good.* 

Thofe 
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* The remark, p. 77» that nature has wifely provided a manure 
within itfelf) which in moft foils may be found near at handy and eoso 
genial thereto, is applicable to theie cold unprofitable lands. It it 
prefumed that thefe alfo may from themf^lves be fupplied with a plen- 
tiful and permanent manure, fo as to make them convertible to tillage 
or pafture. The means of efTeiSling this is, by bnming the clay •£ At 
fame lands in fuch manner as to reduce it to a iiate of pulverbattoa fit 
for fpreading on the land, which, as an indlfpenfible preliminary^ moft 
firft be properly drained. This was pradlifed many years ago by 
Mr. Parsons, of Weft-Camel, on a pretty large fcale, and with te^ 
markable improvement of a wet clayey foil. His method wat^ to carry 
all the earth and clay from his drains, (which were open ones) ditclicty 
^c. to one place, where letting it remain fome tinie to dry, be made a 
fire with wood on the ground, gradually adding thereto his materult 
till the whole was fufficiently burnt; and he was ib great an adept* that 
(as he faid) he knew by the fmoke when the fire was of a proper de- 
gree of heat for pulverifmg the clay without burning it to brick* At 
the time of his faying this, he had a very good ipedmen of his iklUy a 

very 
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Thofe parts of this diftruEl: which have a coverii^ of red 
loam, particularly in Witham-park, and thofe which lie on 
the deep fand vein which runs through Kilmington and 
Yamfieid, have been much improved by chalk, from Brad« 
ley, Long-Knowl, &c and by this affiftance may be very 
profitably kept in tillage; but the want of a permanent ma-^ 
nure for the cold clays, which comprife the greateft part d[ 
this diftri<^, is a very great objedion to the ploughit^them 
at all, and a ftrong recommendation to the keq)ing them in 
ai ftate of pafturage^ 

Wherever there is, in this cold country, an appendage of 
arable land to a dairy farm, and which is certainly not only 
nfafuly but absolutely necei£ury, on account of ftraw for 
making dung; care (hould be taken to prevent the tenant 
firom ufing any part of the (lall-dung on the arable land, fo 
as to oblige him to buy lime, rags, afhes, and fuch like, for 



very large heap as finely pulverifed as the bumbake from earth and 
weeds in a garden. With this he mixed any other fort of manure 
which he could get, and carried out all together, either on his pafture 
or arable bnd, to the very great improvement of both. As there is, in 
different parts of the kingdom, an immenfe quantity of this fort of 
land, the fubjedl merits a ferious confideration ; and if by a kiln, or 
any other contrivance, clay could be burnt at am eafy expence, with 
certainty and difpatch, the improvement of thefe lands would, or might> 
be fuch as nearly to double their prefent value, to the great increafe of 
private property and national riches. Materials for this can never be 
wanting, as the drains, whether open, or ftoned, parings of the ditches, 
&c. will afford a confiderable fupply ; and if more be defired, a fmall 
portion of the field may well be fpared, ^ith a vie>V to the melioration 
of the remainder* 

The prefent is faid to be an enlightened age. It certainly is an age 
of experiments, which, in fome inftances, are profecuted with the 
greateft ardour, though, at the fame time, to the queflion, cut bono ? no 
fiitisfaAory anfwer can be given. In this cafe the bonum is obvious 
and extenfive, and the beft way of aceompliihing it is an objedl highly 
defcrving the attention of tbe Board. R« P* 

the 
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the latter, and to referve the whole of the fbll dung for the 
grals land. 

Every encour;^ment fhould aUb be g^ven to induce th« . 
tenant to undcrdrain the land, or, if the landlord has already 
made the drains, to prcTerve them. He fhould alio bo 
obliged to mow and feed the land alternately, ;uid indocec^ 
by proper cattle-lheds, to take his cattle off the wet lands 
fome time in November, wherdiy he would not CHiIy litve 
treadit^ QUt his land, but alfo be enabled to get eariy graft j 
be would by fh^t means alfo be enabled to mow eariy in 
the fummer, and of courfe to get a good crop of aftcr-grafs, 
which he might prefcrve till a late period in autumn, and by 
thus fhortening the winter at both endty he may be enaUed 
by Aft u> reduce it nearly to the length it generally ic, in 
more £ivoured fituations, and thereby, in % great TaB^an, 
cure the great natural defeii eftbe country. 
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CHAPTER XI, 
WASTES. 

'THHE largeft uninclofed {upland) c6mmon in this diftriil, 
-*• is the forcft of Neroche^ containing about eight or nine 
hundred acres. 

The right of ftocking on this common belongs to the 
parifhes of Ilminiler, White-Lackington, Donyat, Broad- 
way, and others; and in r^ard to quantity is unlimited. 
For want of proper draining, this common rots the (heep, 
and is of very little value. If inclofed, drained, and culti- 
vated, it might be made worth from twelve to twenty-five 
(hillings per acre. Next in fize is White-down, near Chard. 
There are a few other fmall iminclofed commons in differ- 
ent parifhes; but their total amount does not exceed four or 
five hundred acres. 

Of the moor, or low marfliy lands, there cannot be lefs 
than eight thouiand acres. 

The land in open field, is, for the mod part, in fmall 
pieces of one, two, and three acres each. Were proper ex- 
changes made, and the fame divided into pieces of ten or 
twelve acres, it would be advanced in value eight or ten 
(hillings per acre. 




CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XII. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

/^ REAT attention is paid to draining by all die (hcep 
^^ farmers. The common drains are fixteen incfaes 
wide, from twenty to thirty deep, and are for the moft part 
tuff drains-, and when the turf is ftrong they are found very 
durabk. 

Paring and burning but little praftifed* 



XD 



CHAPTER XIJI. 
LIVE STOCK. 

OXEN. 



GRAZING MANAGEMENT. 

THERE are two methods of £ming oxen, die one called 
fummer, the other winter fatting; the iirft is thoi^it 
the moft profitable, and accompanied with the leaft rififoe. 

In the firft method, they are purchafed in February, and 
are for the moft part of the Devon fort, bred either in the 
Northern part of that county, or in the lower part of So- 
merietfhire. They are bought in good condition, and coft 
from eight pounds to fifteen pounds each; during the in- 
terval between February and gra& time, they confume eadi 
about ten hundred or twelve hundred of inferior hay, viz. 
the flamming of thdr fummer leaze. When at grals, tbey 

are 
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are allowed from one acre to one acre and a half each ox, 
and fome add one iheep to each ox. Horfes, if any, are 
kept very fparingly, not at any rate to exceed one to twenty 
acres of grazing ground. Thefe oxen will be fat, fome be* 
fore and fome foon after Michaelmas, paying for their keep 

f 

• from three (hillings and fix-pence to four (hillings per week. 

Frequent bleeding, in fmall quantities, is found to acce- 
lerate their fatting. 

The next (lock are bought in June, July, and Augufl, 
and are not of fo good a fort, being either home-bred or 
Wel(h, and Coft from fix to eight pounds. Thefe follow 
the (lock purchafed in February, and are fometimb (lall* 
fied in the winter, and fometimes fatted in the field; in ei- 
ther cafe they have the bed hay, and good attendance. 

They are fat in April and May, and fell from twelve 
pounds to fourteen pounds each. 

A grazier occupying two hundred acres of land may fat 
yearly one hundred head of oxen, to which add two hun- 
dred and feventy (heep and ten colts, confiituting ^together 
a profit comfortable, but by no means exorbitant. 

The account may be thus dated : 



CRAZING. 



/ 
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GRAZING; 

Dr. £. Si I 

To rent of 200 acres, avcrtge value 40s. an acre 400 o 

To tithe and taxes, fay * ■ ■■ 50 o 

Feb. To fifty oxen, at i iL 550 o 

July. To fifty oxen, at 7I. 350 o 

70 mowing and making fifty acres of hay, . 

at los. — ■ 25 o 
To (kimming and making fifty acres of fum- 

mer-leaze, at 3s. ■ ■■> 7 10 
To wages throughout the year, befides the 

farmer's labour — — 56 o 

To accidents ■ ' — . 20 o 



1452 10 
To profit (intereft of capital and accidents in- 
cluded) — - 277 10 

*j^i730 o 

Cr. 

06i. By fifty oxen, at 1 81. 

May. By fifty oxen at 13I. ■ " ■' 

By profit on feventy (heep, fummer kept — • 
By profit on ten cdts '■ 

By profit on two hundred (heep winter fatted, 
and fold in April unftiorn *— 

^.1730 



* Nothing can be more pleaiing and fatisfadtoryy to 1 farmer en* 
gaged in the department of grazing, than a power of afcertaining the 
ieparate pay of each particular ox, fheepy pipr» &c. ; this may eaGly be 
accompliOied by means of a weighing engine. For the weight of tht 
0X9 &c. when bought, being thereby exactly determined, the animal 
ihould be then numbered in the horn, a book correfpondent to foch 
number being opened, in which the weight (hould be then inferted# 
and a column opened for the purpofe of inlerting remarks made duriog 
the progrefs of the animal's fatting. 
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The oxen, when (at, are driven to the London^ the Sa- 
lifbury, and the firiftol markets, at the following expences^ 
(falefman's commUTion included:) 

London, I2S. per head ' 

Sarum, 5s. ditto 
Briftol, 3s. ditto. 

They are nine days travelling to London, a diAance of 
bne hundred and thirty miles. It is difficult to by which 
may be confi^ered as the bed market; but the general opi* 
nion feems to be,' that the London market is calculated 
for thofe only who attend it regularly every week) the price 
bf beef per fione greatly varying according to the plenty or 
fcarcity in the market. 

Some farmers graze heifers in preference to oXen, buying 
them in about the months of March and April, and felling 
them in Odober and November. The profit anKHints to 
forty (hillings or fifty (hillings each for their fummer food; 
and the land is (locked after the rate of one heifer to each 
acre, together with a confiderable number of (heep both ill 
fummer and winter; and it is thought by many, that this 
method of occupation is more profitable than the former. 

Others fat two-years old wedders of the Dorfet(hire aiid 
Somerfet(hire breed. The Dorfet fort are purchaf^ about 
Michaelm^, at Sherborne and Stolford fairs, price 6t>m 
twenty (hillings to thirty (hillings. No hay is given in the 
printer, unle(s the weather be uncommonly fevere, or the 
ground covered with (how. They are (bid fat betweea 
February and May, and weigh from twenty to thirty pounds 
per quarter. A few oxen accompany the (heep, which am 
bought in the fpring, and fatted the enfuing winter. It is 
the univer^ opinion, that (heep are not fo profitable ftock 
as oxen. 

R It 
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It is no unufual thing for fome of the graziers tb ^ve 
thdr prime oxen zfecond fummer's grafs. In this cafe they 
are brought to a high ftate of perfedion, and in all probabi- 
lity they pay more the fecond year than the firji\ for it is 
well known, that an animal nearly fat will confume much 
lefs food than a poor one. 

Ewes and lambs are alfo the (lock of fome farmers ; they 
are purchafed partly in the autumn in lamb, and partly in 
the fpring with the lamb by their fides, and are moftly of 
the Dorfetfhire or Mendip breed. 

All the graziers of this county are partial to the red oxen 
(rf Somerfet and Devon; and you feldom fee a North- 
country ox in their poileffion. They will not allow that 
the Northern oxen poflefs any comparative merit, either for 
labour or flaughter ; perhaps fome allowance (hould be 
made for long-efhblilhed prejudices; but it muft be ad- 
mitted, that in the London market, to which fat oxen are 
brought from all parts of the kingdom, the Somoietlhire 
(next to the Galloway Scot fatted in Norfolk and Suflfolk) 
appear to bear the belle, both in refped to finenefs of graiil 
and internal &tnefs; and there cannot be a ftronger proof 
of their merit than the increafing demand for them with die 
moft eminent graziers of Leicededhire, Oxfordfhire, War- 
wickfhire, &c. many of whom regulariy attend the fairs both 
of Dev(»i and Somerfet, as purchafers of xh&xx lean; sind I 
have been credibly informed they find a good account in 
io doing. As to myfelf, it is with reludance that I hazard 
an opinion on this fubje£l; refpe£Ung which, men of long- 
cfiabliflied experience are fo much dhrided^ and on which 
iuch various opinions eti(t. But I cannot help remarking 
that if the fuperiority of the Northern fort were ib confpi- 
cuous as the great breeders of the North affirm, how is it 
that fome of their bed friends and moft ftrenuous fupporters 

in 
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jn th6 Jheep line defctt them here, and give an unquali- 
fied preference to the Weftern breed? It is not likely that 
a wary and confiderate farmer would travel one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred miles to purchafe ftock, with all 
the manifold inconveniencies and rifque which muft attend 
the driving fo far, if he could purchafe equally cheap and 
good at home. 

Nodiing is more cenfurablc than an injudicious partiality; 
and this principle ofttimes leads men hafiily to run away 
with ideas unfupported by fa£l j but when long experience 
and fi'equent trial have produced conviction, a farmer would 
be equally inexcufable, were l^e to refifl the infiuence na- 
turally produced in his mind thereby. 

The red breeds of Devon and Somerfet have been pro- 
grcffively increaiing, and they are now partially difperfed 
over great part of the kingdom; and in refpedi to their qua- 
lities as a labouring animal, I never heard but one opinion, 
and that opinion I can myfelf confirm from large and long 
experience, namely, that they are the hejl in the kingdom. In 
refpedi to their qualities as -ai fatting animal, I will not fpeak 
fo decidedly, for I verily believe they have many rivals; the 
French, the Galloway Scot, the Leicefter and Oxfordfhire, 
the Herefordfhirc, the Glamorganftiire, the Suffolk polled, 
are all good grazing cattle; and in almoft every county may 
be found in the hands of the moil fpirited and attentive 
fanpers, a valuable fort highly fuperior to the general run 
of the county; and I muft again repeat, that the fafeft plan 
which a farmer can adopt is that of improving his breed by 
a judicious feledion of his beft females, and by procuring 
fuch males as are eminently diftinguifhed for perfection in 
thofe points wherein his females may be found deficient. 
A total change of ftock is frequently accompanied with lofs 
and difappointment ; and if the attempt fucceed, you are for 

R 2 a confiderable 
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a confiderable time driven to the neceffity of fatting all yoil 
breed; for the rooted prejudice of the graziers in favour of 
the prevailing fort of the county, whatever they may be^ 
cannot eafily be overcome; and you may in vain expe6t at 
market a price adequate to your care and exertion. 

Notwithftanding what has been faid, there are c^ain 
well-foiinded axioms in the grazing fyftem relating to thci 
fliape of the animal, which cannot juftly be difputed. De- 
licacy in the horn, head, add neck; deepnefs and roundneis 
of the carcafe, widenefs of the loins, elafticity in the fleffli, 
fmall bones, accompanied with a thin (kin: thefe, with 
many other points which might be enumerated, are confi- 
dered as eflentials, and are feldom unaccompanied with ail 
aptitude to fat; 

The fame partiality which I have here dated to exifi 
among the Marih farmers in favour of the red oxen, wasj 
a few years fince, as ftrongly manifefted in favour of the 
Dorfetfliire iheep; but of late the polled breed of the lower 
part of the county gain ground, and ate in high efteem. 

Thefe ftieep are bred in the neighbourhood of Dulverton^ 
Bampton, Wivelifcombe, &c. they are well made, yieM a 
large (hear of wool, and fat quickly; but they might, in my 
opinion, be greatly improved by a crofs with the Ldceflcfi 
to which they have in fize and (hape fome degree of affinityi 
The objedion made by the breeders in that di(fai<Sl to a 
crofs with Leice(ter is, that what they might gain extemallfi 
they (hould lofe internally; and that the de(iciency in the 
fat of the infide would fo difgrace their (heep in the eye of 
the butcher, that they would lofe their old cuftomers.-^ 
Surely ^his reafoning is fallacious; for, on a fuppoiition that 
.the infide fet of a (heep were by this intermixture to be r^ 
duced fix pounds per (heep, (and I think this as much as it 
poifibly could be) the defidency, at four-pence per pound, 

i^ouU 
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would amount to only two (hillings; five pounds extra 
weight of the carcafe would pay this ; and if the buyer were 
%o allow the butcher for this defeat, all reafonable objedion 
on his part is done away; and, on the other hand, the 
grazier need not be alarmed, for he pay reft alTured, that 
the increafe of the csp'cafe will amply repay the want of 
infide fat.* 

^ li/i of Fairs to which the Somerset Graziers refor^ 

to buy Lean Stock. 

SOMERSET, 

3inegar, Whit Wednefday and Thurfday 

Bifliop's-Lidiard, April 5 

Bridgwater, June 24, Oft. 2, and Dec. 28 

Sroonifield, Nov. 13 

Bagborow, May 23 

Briflol, March i, and Sept. i 

Caftle-Cary, Tuefday before Palm Sunday, May i, and Whit- 

Tuefday 
Chard, firfl: Wednefday in May, and in November 
Comb St. Nicholas, Wednefday fen'night before Chriflmas-day 
Dulverton, July 
Frome, Feb. 24, and Nov. 24 
JLanfdown, Auguft iq 
Milverton, Odober 
North-Petherton, May i 
Pensford, May 6, and Nov. 8 
friddy, Auguft 21 
gomerton, Monday before the 30th of January, 0£l. 30, Nov. %, 

and the firft great market the Tuefday before Eafter, and four 

other markets &icry three weeks after 
Taunton, June 17, and July 7 

W I ■ ■ ■ I ■ ■ ■ II — ' ■ " ' - - - ■ I , - - . a 

• The foregoing account of grazing was written in the year I794> 
iince which a great advance has taken placcj both i|i the price per acre^ 
^nd the value of the land. J. B. , 

Ubley, 
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Ubley, September 4 

Wellington, Thurfday before Eafter 

Wells, May 14, July 5, Oft, 25, Nov. 30 

Wcfton-Zoyland, Sept. 9 

Wivelifcombe, May 11 and 12 

Yeovil, June 28, and Nov. 17 

Shipham, Nov. 17, 

DEVON. 

Alhbrittle, February 25 

Axminfter, Wednefday after Pack-Monday 

Bamftable, September 

Chudleigh, Eailer Tuefday 

Churchinford, January 25, 26 

Crediton, April , May 11, Augufl 21 

Exeter, Afh- Wednefday ^Wki^-Mond^y^Lammas-day, and Dec 6 

Hatherly, May 21 

Honiton, July 

Oakhampton, Tuefday before Lady-day 

Ottery St. Mary, Tuefday before Palm-Sunday, and the Wed- 
nefday fe'nnight after Whitfunday 

pandford-Peverel, April 

Squth-Molton, April 12 

Tiverton, Trinity-Tuefday, and Oft. 

Great-Torrington, third Saturday b March, May 4, and Mid* 
fummer 

Witheridgc, April 

Fairs at which Fat Cattle are fold. 

Axbridge, February 3, and March 25 

Backwell, September 21 

Banwell, January 18 

Bridgwater, fecond Thurfday in Lent, Oft. 2, and Dec. 28 

Briftol, March i, Sept. i 

Burnham, Trinity-Monday 

Eaft- Brent, Auguft 26 

Huntfpill, June 29 

Priddy, Auguft 2 1 

)Vcdmorc, Auguft 2 

Wells, 
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Wells, O^obcr 25, November 30 

^pm^rton, Tuefday before Eaflcr, and every Tuefday three weeks 

till Midfummer 
Wefton-Zoyland, September 9 

Mark, Tuefday before Whitfuntide, and September 15 
Wollavihgton, Odober 18 
Langport, fecond Monday in Lent. 

COWS. 

The cows of this diftridl being intended chiefly for the 
purpofes of cheefe-making, the profit arifing is in proportion 
to the quantity and quality of the milk; fize, therefore, is 
not attended to, bi^t principal regard is paid to the breed 
whence (he fprung. The dairy-men think it more^ profit- 
able to have a fmall bree4 well fedy than the beft breed in 
the world yf^«///|^ kept-, and the cow that gives milk the 
longeft is moft eft^med,* The time of calving is from 

the 



• The chcefe of this diftri<5l is much admired, particularly that 
made in the parifhes of Mear and Cheddar. 

It is for the moft part purchafcd by jobbers, and fent through the 
medium of Weyhill, Giles Vhill, Readmg, and other fairs, to the Lon- 
don market, where it is fold under tlie name of double Glocefler. 

The method of making has been fo often defcribed, that I ihajl not 
trouble my readers with a minute detail thereof. The annexed ihort 
account of the procefs I ihall only premife, with obferving, that clean- 
linefs, fweet rennet, and attention to breaking the curd, are the prin- 
cipal requifitps in cheefe-making. 

PROCESS OF CHEESE-MAKING. 

When the milk is brought home, it is ftrained into a tub, and about 
three tablc-fpoonfuls of good rennet put therein, (fuppofing the quan- 
tity of milk fufficient to make a cheefe of twenty-eight pounds) which 
remains undifturbed about two hours, then it becomes curd, and is 
properly broken ; when done, three parts of the whey is taken there- 
. from and warmed, and then put into the tub again, where it remains 
^bout twenty minutes; the whey is again put over the fire, made 

4ijearly fo^ld hot, and put into the tub to fta{d the curd about half an 

hour^ 
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the beginning of F ebruary to Lady -day, and they take great 
care to keep their cows well three weeks or a month before 
they calve 5 the milk will rife in proportion to the goodnefs 
of their keeping; very little attention is paid to .the nature 
or fort of the bull. The calves (thofe few excepted which 
are reared to keep up the flock) feldom live ^ month ere 
the butcher's knife cuts the thread of their exiftence ; and 
cheefe-making begins in March, from which time it conti- 
nues till December.! 

The calves which are reared are fed principally with 
cheefe-whey, and in May they are turned to grafs and left 
tofhift for themielves;f fome careful dairy- women have 

tried 



hour, and then part of the whey is taken away, and the remainder re- 
mains with the curd till it is nearly cold ; the whey is then poured off, 
the curd broken very fmall, put into the vat and prefFed, where it re- 
mains nearly an hour ; and then is taken out, turned, and put in again 
and prefled till the evening, when it is taken out again, turned, and 
preflcd till the next morning ; it is then taken out of the vat, falted, 
put into it again with a clean dry cloth round it, and remains in the 
prefs till the next evening, when it is taken out again, falted, put into 
the vat without a cloth, and preffed till the next morning ; and thea 
it finally leaves the prefs, and is falted once a day for twelve days. 

X The number of calves fatted in this diftri(5l is immenfc— four 
hundred fat calves have been fold in Shepton-Mallet market in one 
day. To this market, butchers from the neighbourhood of Bath and 
Briftol refort, and convey the carcafes (whole) to thofe cities in onc- 
horfe carts. The veal is delicately white-— fmall in fize, viz. from fix- 
teen to twenty-four pounds per quarter. The beft is brought fixmi 
a fmall village called Batcomb ; and its excellency may, perhaps, be 
afcribed to their giving the calves fmall dofes of metheglin in the milk» 
and keeping them in a dark place. 

"f In the South-Eaftem part of this diilricS^, where the dairy huad it 
chiefly applied to the making of butter, and ikimmed milk chcefe, the 
calves are taken from their dams at a fortnight or three weeks oW, 
and fuckled with ikimmed-milk until the middle of Mayi when they 

are 
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tried to increafe their growth, by giving them whey after 
they are put to grafs ; but this plan is reprobated as doing 
more harm than good. When they become yearlings, they 
are fubjeft to a diforder prpvincially called the quarter-aiL 
which is a mortification b^inning at the hock, and proceed- 
ing with aftcinifhing rapidity tp the vital parts, occafioning 
death in a very few hours. The firft fymptom is lamenefs, 
and no cure has yet been found ; the quarter afFedled be- 
comes intirely putrid, whilft the other quarters are in a 
found ftate. This diforder is, I think, the fame with that 
known in Norfolk under the name of gargut; nor is it con- 
fined to thefe counties, but is, I believe, generally known ^ 
and an inveftigation of the caufe of the diforder, which might 
lead to the difcovery of a cure, is well worthy the attention 
of all agricultural bodies. 

Cows are fubjefl: to a diforder called theyellowsy fomething 
fimilar to the jaundice in the human fpecies. This difor- 
der frequently affeSs the udder, and bring? on a falfe quar- 
ter, that is, a deprivation of milk in one teat, accompanied 
viith a (welling and inflammation. For this, however, I 
can fuggeft a remedy which feldom fails, viz. flour of 
muftard mixed with any liquid, two ounces a dofe, and 
repeating the fame two or three times in the courfe of 
Jwenty-four hours. 

The heifers ve put to the bull in July, when they arc 
about one year and half old ; and the prevailing opinion 
feems to be, that thofe which are kept from the bull a year 
longer do not turn out good milkers. The avj^rage produce 



are turned out to graf^ at home, or fold at fome dlilant market for the ' 
fame purpofe. A few dairy-farmers, in this part pf the diflridl, have 
adopted the practice of making flax-feed and hay-tea, and mix it in 
the milk, with which the calves are fuckled. This practice appears to 
imfwer very well, for the laft month or fix weeks of fuckling. A. Ct 
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of a dairy per day, may be calculated at about three galloniS 
per CQW, from Lady-day to Michaelmas, and frqin Michael- 
mas to Chriftmas one gallon per cow per day. 

Cows are kept till they are fourteen or fifteen year^ d^ 
and when fatted they feldom get to a higher price than 
feven or eight pounds. 

A dairy-maid can manage tw^ty cows fo far as relates 
to the in-door work. The grofs produce of a dairy fre- 
quently averages twelve pounds per cow, and in fome par- 
ocular inftances fourteen pounds; but this can only be done 
when cheefe is at the prefent enormous price of near fi^^- 
pence per pound twelve months old; ^nd fat hogs at fij(- 
pence per pound. 

The; following climate of the expence^ and produce 9f 
a dairy, fuppofing the land and the cows to be of the fir^ 
quality^ may, I truft, be confidered as tolerably accun^t;e^ 
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DAIRY TWJEIJTY COWS. 

Dr. £. s. A 

To two milkers forty weeks, at 3s. per week 600 
To a man's labour, winter ferving cattle, chan- 

^ng their pafture, felling cheefc, &c. — 400 

To dairy- woman, 4s, 6d. per week ■ 11 14 o 

To dairy utenfils, candles, fait, brufhes, mops, 

and all other articles ' 460 

To arnotto , « i O O 

To rent, thirty acres of fummer pafture, 40s. 60 o o 
To fkioiming the fame, and making fix tons 

of hay ■ ■ 300 

To rent of fifteen acres mown ground, 40s. •— 30 o o 
To making the hay, fay thirty tons, at 125. 

per acre — - _. 900 

To tithe, taxes, &c. fay ■ 10 o o 

139 o o 

To profit, intercift of money, and the decreafing 

value of cows included 113 10 o 

£%%% 10 b 
N.B. A large dairy might be kept for 25s. per cpw, 

Cr. 

By ninety hundred pf cheefe, at 45s,* 202 10 o 

By calves ■ ■ 15 o o 

By butter — i6 o o 

By bogs » i t *-.— 25 o o 

^252 10 O 



* At this time (January 179 7) chcefe of U& year's making is worth 
three pounds per hundred* 

- On 
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On a comparifon of this with the grazing account, it is 
apparent that the dairy occupation is more profitable thai^ 
grazing, for this amounts to fifty (hillings per acre, whereas 
the other is only twenty-eight (hillings per acre. On ac^ 
count of population, the dairy fyftem ought alfo to be pre- 
ferred, as one grazing farm of two hundred acres would 
afford a comfortable livelihood to four dairy families, 

I am aware, that (hould thefe obfervations induce an in- 
creafe of dairies, and confequently a more liberal fupply of 
cheefe, fuch a declenfion in the price of that article might 
take place, as would bring all things again on a Icvd, and 
advance the grazier's profit to an equality with that of thq 
4airy-man. 

Be this as it may, I think dairies (hould be encour^edij 
for the arduous dpmeftick labour and inceflant employment 
which they bring on the female part of a farmer's &mily, 
will always prevent an undue increafe thereof, unlefs their 
profits on a comparifon are very great indeed. But whilfi 
I thus recommend encouragement to the pad, I muft do it 
with this provifo, that a different mode of m^nageoatat be 
adopted from that now pradlifed. 

The cows of this diftrift are almoft uniyerfally depaflured 
in the fields both fummer and winter; in confequence d^ 
which, the dung produced even by a large dairy is trifling 
indeed; hence arifes a manifefl dedenfiqn in the fertility of 
the ;land, and yoa may diilingulh a grazing from a dairy 
farm at a great diftance. In this exhaufted ftate the dairy 
land mufl remain, unlefs a different fyfiem of management 
be fuccefsfully inculcated. Were I to fuggeft a plan of im-- 
provement, it would be the following : Let all dairy fanxi$ 
be accompanied with a due proportion of arable, perhaps a 
fourth part; let proper flails and bartons be erefted as a re- 
fidence for the cows during the winter months s .let cabbages, 

tumipS) 
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turnips, and potatoes, be grown for their winter fubfiftence ; 
but above all, let them be well littered, and kept perfe(£Hy 
clean. By thefe means, a large fupply of dung may be 
procured at a little expence ; and if the farmer wi(h to in* 
creafe the quantity, he need only dig up the wafte earth on 
the borders of the highways, and make a layer therewith in 
his farm-yard. This will abforb the urine, and when mixed 
and incorporated with the dung, will conftitute a manure 
highly fertilifing. It cannot be fufEciently regretted that 
this practice Ihould be fo feldom adopted; for repeated ex- 
periments have taught, that one hundred acres of land thus 
managed, will keep more cows than one hundred and fifty 
acres under the prefent fyftem, Jrtificial grafles will enable 
tbe dairy-man to turn his cows out a month or five weeks 
earlier than he was accuftomed to do op natural grafs, and 
turnips, &c. will fupply them with winter provender; fo 
that the confumption of hay will be greatly reduced, and 
more land may be devoted to fummer pafture. It may be 
. iiere objefled, that the quality of the cheefe and butter may 
be injured: of this I have my doubts. Artificial-grafs, in 
the months of March and April, will make as good butter 
or cheefe as natural grafs; after this, the cows (hould be put 
to the natural pafture, and the former fhut up for mowing. 
As to the oStQ. of turnips and cabbages, I will obviate 
every difiiculty by ftating a fiitiple recipe, whereby all dif- 
iagTeeable flavour may be entirely prevented in the making 
of butter; and as to cheefe, there is but little made at that 
fcafon ; and if there were, the palate muft be nice indeed, 
iwrhich could diftinguifli a difference of flavour. 

RECIPE. 

When the milk is fet abroad in the leads, put one gallon 
of boiling water to fix* gallons of milk. It may alfo be pre- 
vented 
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vented by diflblving nitre in fpring water, and putting about 
a quarter of a pint to ten or twelve gallons of milk when 
warm from the cow. 

SHEEP. 

In the South-Eaft part of this diftri(3, the fheep are an 
improved fort of the Dorfet, and many confiderable ewe 
flocks are kept to the amount of four to fix hundred each; 
they be^n lambing about Chriftmas, and the lambs are 
weaned in May.* After the lambs are (horn, which is at 
Midfununer, they are worth about fifteen (hillings each.—* 
The produce of an ewe, fold at tlu"ee years and three quarters 
old, may be thus ftated: 

£. s. d. 
Two lambs^ at fifteen (hillingsf — i lo o 

Wool both of ewe and lambs -— 012 6 

Folding ■ — _ o 15 

Ewe -^-i— -^ .-—180 



£'^ 5 6 

The ewes, forward with lamb in Oftober, are fold to the 
graziers who fupply London and Bath markets with houfe- 
lamb, and fometimes they bring thirty-five (hillings per 
head, though folded to the time of fale. 

Some farmers buy wedder lambs about Midfummer 
((horn) at fifteen (hillings, and keep them about twenty-two 
months, conftantly folding them: they are then fold (un- 
(hom) to the graziers occupying the mar(h lands, at the 
price of twenty-feven to thirty-eight (hillings each. 

* Would it not be more advifeable to protradl the 1?w?Kmg t* 
March or April ? 

t Lambs have been fold in the autumn of 1796 for nearly doable 
thii price. 
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Folding 
Wool 



Average price fold at 



Dedua firfl coil of lamb 



£^ 


i. 


d. 







9 


— 


4 







12 


6 




2 


16 
15 


6 





£-^ 


I 


6 



The latter ftock reqiiires lefs care than the former, and 
at the fame time enabled the farmer to manure more land; 
for they may ht folded through the whole winter oh tht 
4)afhire land. 

The number of (hcep kept in this difhift is iiximenfc, 
and folding unremittingly purfued.^ 

Lately fome of the Leicejler Jheep have been brought into 
this diftriil by Mn PostER n«ir Yeovil, and by Mr. 
LowMAN near Crewkerne. The carc^feis of fome have 
been fold in Crewkerne market, and were remarkably fat, 
and h%hly adeemed for their delicious flavour; but with all 
thefe good qualities, if they cannot walk a mile to the fold, 
they never will gain much ground in this country. 

Tbi Sheep-breeding fyjl em of JVhite^Lackington and its 

neighbourhood* 

III i regular flock of three hundred ewes, it is necefTary 
to rear all the chilver or female lambs; for if tlie twins arc 



• Mr. Jeanes, of Alhampton near Caftle-Cary, lias exhibited be- 
fore the Bath Agricultural Soci^y repeated proofs of his fldll in the 
cure of rotten iheep; and has, in his polTeffion, a variety of corrobo- 
rating teftimonies, under the fignature of refpe<ftable Ihcep-farmcrs, 
who have availed themfelves of this ufeful difcovery.j 

fufHcient, 
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fufficient, after all accidents, to keep up a r^ular fuccelliodi 
it is as much as can be expected. The dock then will 
coniift of 

150 Chilver lambs 

150 Ewes from one to two years old 

150 ditto from two to three years old 

150 ditto three years old. 

6co in the whole. 



From this (lock are fold one hundred and fifty pur (male) 
lambs, and one hundred and fifty dd ewes, yearly. The 
lambs are fold about Midfummer, and the old ewes are 
bought by fucklers, for the London market, in September 
or Odober, about which time they beg^n to drop thdr 
hmbs. The ftock ewes are folded for eight months, viz. 
from the b^^ming of Apiil to the end of November; and 
the fale ewes are folded about three months. Four hun- 
dred and fifty (heep will amply manure one-third of an acre 
each night; and this is confidered as far fuperior in its efieft 
to dung, or to fifteen quarters of lime, wh^ch is the fubfii* 
tute with people who do not keep a flock. By the follow- 
ing compaiifon, the value of the fold may be fairly effi- 
mated: — 

£. s. d. 
Fifteen quarters of lime, at is. 6d. —126 

Carriage feven miles -^ — 0150 

Mixing, fpreading, &Ci — 050 

£.% 2 6 

The before-mentioned flock will annually fold upwards of 
iixty acres ; and the value of fuch manuring will amount 
to one hundred and twenty-feven pounds ten (hillingis ; bat 
as it muft bq admitted that the benefit of the fold is not b 

durable 
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«}urable as either dung or lime, we will dedu£t one-third^ 
tad tall it eighty-five pounds. 

If the pur-lambs are not fold, but kept on, they are con- 
ftantly folded till they are two years and a half old, at which 
age, by good keeping on vetches, clover, and turnips, they 
ore brought to the value of two guineas to two pounds 
fifteen (hillings^ and are then fold to the grazier to finifli. 

By this fyftem of folding, the fheep are kept free from the 
foot^rot'i and as the grafs is not tainted by their reding on 
it, more fheep can be kept per acre. 

Produce of a Flock of three hundred Ewes. 

One hundred and fifty male lambs, fold at Mid- 

fummer, after being fhom, at il. is. — 157 10 6 

Wool of three hundred lambs, at 2s. 30 o O 

Ditto of one hundred and fifty young ewes at 4s. 30 o d 

Ditto of thre« hundred full-grown and aged 

ditto, at 3s. 6d. — 52 io o 

One hundred and forty old ewes, fold in Sep- 
tember, at 40S. each ^..-i... 280 o o 

(N. B. Ten allowed for accidents) 

Folding fixty acre3 — ^ 85 o o 

£'(>3S o o 

One Ihepherd at dght (hillings per week will take care of 
the flock, change the fold, and have time for other work; 
and the hurdles will be attended with an annual expence of 
about three guineas. 

Com, after the fold, is much greater in quantity, and 
better in quality, than after any other manure. 

s Paffiog 
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Faffing from Crewkerne to the Southward, you enter otH 
of thofe excavations, or large vales, for which this county 
is remarkable; comprifing the villages and hamlets of Clap- 
top, Seaborough, Wayford, Woolmingfton, Partington, 
Cricket-Thomas, Winfham, &c. 

Within this vale commences a diftrift of twenty miles 
fquare, (one half in Somerfet and the other in Dorfet) which 
ought to be noted for fupplying the fummer markets at 
Exeter with weanling (halves, Thefe calves drop in Febru- 
ary and March, are fuckled by their dams for three weeks, 
when they are houfed, and fuckled by hand with warm 
fkimmed milk until the month of May, at which time they 
are fold to the drovers for the market before-mentionedi 
At Exeter, they are bought by the Devonftiire farmers, and 
depaftured for three or four years, when they are difpofed of 
to the Somerfet graziers, who fatten them for the London 
market: thus we fee, that part of what is called the Devon- 
(hire breed of cattle is the, produce of a fmall diftri(fl of the 
counties of Somerfet and Dorfet; a breed which will pro* 
bably, ere long, be generally acknowledged to be equal to 
j^ny other in the kingdom. 

The dairy at Ayfhcombe farm, within the pariih of Way- 
ford, is a good fpecimen of the Devonftiire breed.* 



i,: ■■ 



« Mr. White Parsons alfo, of Ilchefter, has exhibited before the 
Agricultural Society at Bath, for the premium offered by that Societyf 
a young bull of his own breeding, together with the fire and dam of 
the Devon/hire race; and all breeders of homed cattle were challenged 
by him to produce, at the faid exhibition, any three of equal value for 
.flock; but no competitor appeared, and the premium wa« defervcdly 
adjudged to him. 



CHAPT£It 
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CHAPTER XlVi 



RURAL CECONOMY; 



nr^HIS county is very populous, and the wages loWi 
-*- notwithftanding there are very confiderable manu- 
fa£hires. 

Men'i daily labour in winter is is, per day, with cider.* 
Ditto infummer is. 4d. ditto 
Woman's daily labour in winter is 6d. per day, witli dder* 

Ditto in fummer 8d. ditto 
Mowing grafs is; 4d. per acre, and one gallon of cider* 

barley is. od. ditto ditto 

Reaping wheat 4s. od. ditto, two gallons and half of cider; 
And all other labour proportionably cheap. 
Price of provifions fomething lefs than in the North-Eaft 
Diftrift of the county; 



* Wages are now (1797) advanced one-third at leaft; 




■ ii w 
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CHAPTER XV. 



POLITICAL CECONOMY, as cornered with or 
affealng AGRICULTURE. 



ROADS. 



T?EW countries can boaft better turnpike-roads than may 
-*- be found in this diftriS. 

From Wells to Bridgwater, and from Crofs to the fame 
town, they are, comparatively fpeaking, as fmooth as a 
gravel-walk. This may, in a great meafure, be attributed 
to the great attention paid to the breaking of the ftones, 
which is done by men with fmall fledges in a fitting pofture; 
and the ftones are reduced to the fize of a pigeon's egg, at 
an expence of fix-pence per ton weight. 

CANALS. 

An zQ. was obtained, laft fefllons of parliament, for cut- 
ting a navigable canal through the Eaftern part of this dif- 
tri(St, and the fame is now in execution. It commences at 
the collieries near Mendip, and, pafllng through the town 
of Frome, divides itfelf into two branches, one joining the 
Kennet and Avon Canal near Bradford, apd the other ex- 
tending itfelf through Wincanton to the borders of Dor- 
fetfhire. 

MANUFACTURES. 

A confiderable clothing manufacture has been lately efta- 
blilhed, by fome gentlemen of Wiltfhire, at Chard; and 

round 
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round Ilminfter, Chard, Crewkeme, Martock, Yeovil, &c. 
there are conliderable manu&iflures of narrow cloth, from 
four to fcvcn fhillings per yard ; the quality of which, both 
for appearance and duration, is not furpafled in the king- 
dom. In thelc, great numbers of men, women, and chil- 
dren, arc employed ; but the country being very populous, 
there is no want of hands in agriculture. 

There are alfo many manufactures of coarfe linen, fuch 
as dowlas, tick, &c. alfo of gloves, g^-web, &c. all of 
which give animation, wealth, and comfort, to the inhabi- 
tants of tliis rich and delightful region. 





south-west district. 



CHAPTER !• 



\ 



GEOGRAPHICAL STATE AND CIRCUMSTANCES. 

T^HIS divifion of the county has nearly an equal portion 
of rough mountainous hills, and rich fertile flopes 
- and plains. 

The climate, particularly of that part which is called the 
Fale of Taunton-Dean^ is peculiarly mild and ferene; and 
the foil highly fertile and produftive. The eye is agreeably 
relieved by a judicious mixture of arable and pafture; and 
if it be contrafted with fome parts of the Northern Diftrift, 
it may emphatically be called the Land o Canaan. 

There are, however, certain parts North- Weft of the 
faid vale which are mountainous, and fubjeft to that mu- 
tability of weather, and moifture of air, generally found on 
elevated fituations. 

Quant ock, Brandon, and Dunkry- Hills, may be noted 
for their wild and rugged fcenery ; and the part which is 
called Dunkry-Beacon^ is the higheft land in the whole" 
courtty. 

This diftridl may be fubdivided into two leffer diftridls, 
including, i/?. the parifties of Taunton, Wilton, Trull, Pit- 
|iiinfter,Bi(hop's-Hull, Bradford, Buckland, NincheadjWel*- ^ 

lingtOHi 
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lington, Sampford, Hill-Farrencc, Oake, Norton, Cheddoo, 
Staplegrove, Thurloxton, North-Pctherton, Monkton, 
Kingfton, Cothclfton, Bifliop's-Lidiard, Heathfield, Halfe, 
Aftipriors, Fitzhead,Milvcrton, Langford-BudviIle,Thorae, 
Bathialton, and Runnington. 

Thefe parifhes comprehend what is generally called the 
Vale of Tauntoti'Dean, 

SOIL. 

The foil is a rich loam, interfperfed in fome places with 
clay, as part of Bradfield, Buckland, North fide of Wel- 
lington, part of Sampford, Hill-Farrence, Ninehead, Oake, 
and Heathfield ; and in other parts with fand, or a lighter 
mould; as Kingfton, Bifhop's-Lidiard, HaUe, Fitzhead, 
Milverton, Langford, Thome, and Runnington. 

Thefe hundreds, together with that of North-Qurry, arc 
principally held under the churches of Winchefter and Wells, 
and the lands are chiefly poflefTed by fmall proprietors. 

The fecond divifion of this diifa-ic^ includes the parifhes 
of Combflory, Bagborough, Stowey, Stoke-Courcy, Crow- 
combe, Stogumber, Williton, Watchet, Dunfler, Minehead, 
Porlock, Timberfcombe, Cutcomb, Withypool, Winsford, 
Dulverton, Wivelifcomb, &c. &c. together with the forefl 
of Exmoor. 

The foil of fome part of this diflri£l is but little inferior 
to that of the former; but the hills and forefls are for the 
mofl part left in a flate of nature. The com land is in ge- 
.neralgood; and the watered meadows in the parifhes of 
Crowcombe, Stogumber, Monkfilver, Nettlecomh, Dinni- 
ford, Dunfler, Dulverton, &c. are as good as any in the 
county. If we appreciate land by its capacity to keep flock 
throughout the year, watered meadows are invaluable; and 
it is to be hoped, that the different reports, which will no 

doubt 
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doubt be fent to the Board of their importance, will induce 
a general application of water, wherever it be of good qua- 
lity, and there is a poffibility of conveying it. A £reat part 
of thefe watered lands lie on deep declivities ; and as the 
water pafles quickly over them, and never lies ftagnant, not 
a rufli can be feens tliis is not always the cafe in low water 
meadows, which for want of proper draining are much in- 
commoded by them. Meadows which lie in a low fituation 
and nearly on a level, (hould be thrown up into convex 
beds about thirty or forty feet wide, along the ridges of 
which the water (hould be conveyed, flowing regularly at 
the different outlets, and having a free palTage in the trenches 
lying between the beds. 

The expence of doing this feldom exceeds fix or feven 
pounds per acre, and the benefit is frequently twenty or 
thirty (hillings per acre per annum. 

Excepting thofe inftances where water pafles through a 
town, or after fudden floods carries with it rich particles of 
vegetative matter, the lands receiving it near the fpring-head, 
are fuppofed to be the mod benefited ^ and the quicker it 
is made to pafs over the land, and the greater the impetus 
given by a large quantity thrown at once, the quicker and 
more powerful are the eflfefls. 

The firft watering commences in November, and is con- 
tinued vi^ith regular intermiflion from that time till February. 
Thefe meadows are frequently, in this temperate climate, fit 
to receive ewes and lambs, as early as Candlemas; and a 
conftant and regular fucceflion of food from that time to the 
beginning of May, enables the farmer to view his flock with 
the utmoft complacency, and to look with pity on his neigh- 
bours, deftitute of fuch a refource in thefe trying months. 

At the beginning of May, the land is unflocked and again 
watered; after fix or feven weeks they mow from thirty cwt. 
tp forty cwt. per acre. EftimaH 
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Eflimate of the value cffuch Land. 

Spring-feed from Candlemas to May-day — 150 
Thirty-five cwt. of hay per acre, at 30s. per ton '. 2 12 6 
After-grafs to November 



4 18 6 



Confidering it as connected with a fiiecp and com farm, 
all eftimatcs muft be below its real value 5 for it is well 
known, that, according to the probable plenty or fcarcity of 
food in the months of February, March, and April, does a 
farmer apportion his ftock for tlie whole year. Should tur- 
nips fail, his only refource is the hay-mow; his ewesfuflfer, 
his lambs become flunted and of little value. His meadow- 
ground devoted to the fey the is fpringfed^ whereby he fuf^ 
fers a diminution of ten hundred of hay per acre. Thefe 
are but a few of the many evils attendant on a deficiency of 
food in the months before- mentioned, and muft raife the 
importance of water-meadow in the eyes of all difcerning 
hufbandmcn ; befides, thefe lands require no drefling, but 
will prefcrve an undiminifhcd vegetation from year to year, 
and will enable the fanner, by means of the fheepfold, to 
enrich his otlier lands without injury to thefe.* 



• On the dcmcfne of J. F. Luttrell, efq; of Duniler-CafUe, \ 
large tra(5l of lanc]> in a convertible courfe of tillage^ is manured with 
wattr. Tlie ufual rotation of crops is, ift. Wheat on tl^ ley; ad. 
Turnips; 3d. Barley and artificial grafles. 

It is then faffercd to remain in pafture two yearf, and during that 
time it is, at dated intervals, regularly flooded by a ibrcam defcendin^ 
from the adjacent hills. 

The couric is then renewed, and this has been the conftant pra^Hcp 
for many years. 

The produce has been in general very confiderabic, viz. of wheat 
fbrty or fifty bufhels> and of barley fifty aad lixty buihels per acre. 

As 
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As the different modes of irrigation have been long be-r 
fore the public in a treatife publiftied by Mr. Boswell, of 
Piddletown in Dorfetfhire, and by other writers in different 
parts of the kingdom, I (hall not further enlarge upon this 
fubjeft, than merely to caution the farmer, unexperienced 
in this branch of improvement, not to feed with Jheep in 
the autumn; for, though it may be done with the utmofl 
fefety in the fpring, it is frequently fatal in the autumnal 
months. 



3CX 
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CHAPTER II. 

STATE OF PROPERTY. 

^ I ^HE major part of the five hundreds of Taunton-Dean, 
-^ confifts of cuftomary lands of inheritance, held under 
the Lord Biftiop of Winchefter, paying an annual rent. 
Thefe cuftomary lands pafs by furrender, paying to the lord 
fines and heriots on alienations. There are alfo many lin- 
gular cuftoms within the manor, difficult to be underflood 
even by the tenants themfelves. The defcent is called that 
of Borough-Englijh'i with fome variations. The wife is heir 
to her huft^and; and it is no uncommon thing for a widow, 
on the death of her hufband, having children by him, to 
marry again, and carry her eftate into lier fecond family, to 
the difinheritance of her firft. 

If the fines, heriots, and other incidental inconies within 
the manor, were commuted with the lord, for an increafe 
, of the annual high rents; the lands enfranchifed by z&, of 
parliament, and to pafs in defcent as other lands c^ inherit* 
ance by common law; the income to the biftioprick would 
be more certain, and the prefent inconveniencies avoided. 
In courfe of time, the proprietors would enlarge their pot- 
feflions, and the manor would be brought into farms of 
fufficient extent for the employment of a team, which is 
not the cafe at prefent. 




T=r- 
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CHAPTER III. 

MODE OF OCCUPATION. 

^Tf^E farms in this divifion are rather lefs than in the 
-*- laft, but the hulbandry is much the fame, only there 
ts more land in tillage. The mountainous lands are uncul- 
tivated, and are depaAured with fheep and young bullocks. 

In the vicinity, of thefe uncultivated hills, viz. at Bick- 
ndler. El worthy, Brompton-Rolph, and Old-Cleeve, oats 
^u^ the principal corn crop; barley and wheat are grown but 
on a fmall fcale. 

The rotation of crops varies from that of Taunton-Dean. 
,Here wheat is generally fown on the ley, and none but very 
ftifF land is fallowed. Turnips are much cultivated, but 
they are very lavifti in the confumption, giving too large a 
fpace of ground to the flieep at a time, makmg thereby 
great wafte. 

The dry. uplands are devoted to tillage, and the rich low- 
lands to grazing or dairy. On the former, wheat, beans, 
peafe, and vetches, are the principal crops ^ and thofe lands 
which are capable of improvement by watering, (of which 
there is a donfiderable proportion) are fo managed as to pro- 
duce excellent fpring-feed for ewes and lambs, together with 
^undant crops both of hay and after-grafs s but the water 
being frequently fcarce, the water-courfes are frequently a 
fource of litigation. 

There are very few eftates entirely in pafture. Every 
little farmer is fond of the plough; but in moft of thefe 
fmall farms, where there is not fufficient employment for a 
team, the occupier's fituation is not better than that of a 
day-labourer. 

Much 
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Much of the arable land will fpontaneoufljr produce a 
variety of excellent forts of grafs, and fhortly become good 
pafture, if laid down in an hulbandlike manner. The arti- 
ficial grafles here fown are, broad and white clover, trefoil, 
and ray-grafs, called here evergrafs. Many farmers think 
the latter impoveriflies the foil; but they fubfUtutc no othef 
perennial in its ftead. 

LEASES^ 

By the cuftom of the manor of Taunton-Dean, the te- 
nant is not, without a licence from the lord, to let his cuf- 
tomary lands for more than a year and a day; but to en- 
courage good hufbandry, it has been ufual of late years t6 
grant rack-rent leafes for feven, fourteen, or twenty-one 
years. 

The tenant covenants with the landlord, not to fow rape^ 
hemp, or flax; thefe crops being confidered as great ex- 
haufters, making no return in manure. It has alfo been 
common to allow the tenant church and poor-rates; but it 
is to be doubted whether the poor are in this cafe better 
provided for, although the rates for their maintenance in- 
creafe; for the occupiers, when no ways interefted, are apt 
to be remifs in looking into the poor's concerns. 

Of late years, this burthen has been thrown on the tc-^ 
hMit, by way of raifing his rent. 

At the commencement of the term, it is ufual for the 
bndlord to put the premifes in compleat repair; after that, 
the tenant finds reed, fpars, and carriage of materials, during 
the term; and the landlord, timber, ftones, and Kme. The 
handicraftfmen are paid between them. . 

In this way, the landlord and tenant being mutually in-' 
terefted, the expence of repairs is leflened, and the build-^ 
ings are kept in better order. 

The 
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The tenant alfo covenants to take care of ftapling and 
.timber trees, and to carry one hundred and twenty horfe- 
feams (about twelve cart-loads) of dung, or fifteen hogf- 
heads of lime, or a proportion of both mixed with earthy 
on every acre of land converted to arable, and to take but 
three crops of corn before the fame quantity be renewed* 
He alfo covenants never to fow two crops of wheat in fuc- 
teffion, nor to convert to tillage any maiden or old pafture 
iwithout leave, under the penalty of five pounds an acre per 
tanutn for the remainder of the term* 



CHAPTER IV* 
IMPLEMENTS. 

T*^HE ploughs, drags, hirows, rollers, waggons, and 
-*- carts now ufed, are much the fame as they have beea 
for fixty years paft. Of late, indeed, the double-fvirrov? 
plough has been introduced, and feems to gain ground , 
«11 who have tried it acknowledge its fuperiority for light 
foils, and for ploughing the barley or turnip l^nd* 



-*^>; 
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CHAPTER V* 

INCLOSING, &c. 



FENCES. 



THE beech hedges, around Dulverton, Dunfter, &c. art 
not only beautiful to the eye, and an excellent fenct 
and (helter, but are a fource of annual profit to the propri* 
ctors. 

The banks on which they are planted are fix or (even feet 
high, and between four and five feet wide at the topi the 
mouldering of the fides is frequently prevented by a dry 
(lone wall, four feet hi^. There is no £tch; and the 
hedge confifts of three rows of beech, planted on the top 
of the bank, at about one foot diftance. Their growth is 
very rapid, and they feem to defy the deftru£Hve qualities of 
the fea-breeze, fo fatal to the white^thom and mofl other 
plants; when at maturity, the middle row is cut to the 
ground, and the outfide rows plafhed. The quantity of 
fuel fupplied by thefe hedges is very confiderable; and the 
only objection that can be made to them is, that the earth 
ufed in the confhti£Uon of the banks is fo confiderable a 
quantity, that a large portion of the field is robbed of its 
vegetable matter, and rendered for fome years unprodudive. 
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CHAPTER Vli 



ARABLE LAND. 



mPHE comrtiori fields in this diftridt are fo few, and the 

•^ uninclofed waftes (a portion of Blackdovm and Pick- 
leridge-hill excepted) fo infignificant, that little improvement 
can be made in that way. There are a few low common 
meadows, where frequently the hay crop (provincially, the 
tfffffure) belongs to one man, and the after-grafs to another^ 
by which means fuch lands are totally negledled, being nei* 
tber drained nor manured. 

The wade landsj on that part of Blackdowh which lies 
within this county, are fuppofed to exceed a thoufand acres; 
they are fo (ituated on the declivity of the hill^ that floats 
might eafdy be made to convey the water, ifluing from the 
fprings, over the land; 

- And if the water (hduM not be found to fertilize^ it would 
not be difficult or expenfive to convert thefe floats into 
drains, and thereby rcndfer the ground nidre diy and healthy. 

The occupiers of eflates contiguous to thefe hills flock 
th^m with young cattle in the fummer months, but the 
diflant tenants reap little or no benefit. 

On fome of their land they have falloif^s, and wheat al- 
ternately, manuring with lime. 

A mixture of the earth of the headlands with lime and 
rotten dung, is the general manure for the ploughed lands, 
and foapers' aflies and rotten dung alone for the paflure. 

The method commonly adopted for mbcing the earth, 
lime, and dung tog^her, is, to carry the duilg and fpread it 
on the headlands, or on heaps of earth collected on diflferent 

T parts 
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parts of the field, and then put the unflaked lime on the 
dung, covering it up with earth till it is flaked, and fit for 
mixing; but as the lime is by this method diflblved upon 
the dung, the richeft part of the manure is confumed by the 
lime, or carried off in vapour. 

Drilling has been tried in this part of the county, parti- 
cularly by two farmers of Halfe, and by Mr. Anderdon of 
Henladc. On light: poor foils, it has been found to anfwer, 
but in rich ftroi^ loams, the com has proved tbo rank. 

Mr. Anderdon has drilled all his com for twenty years 
paft. At firft he formed an experimental field of four acres, 
divided into feveral equal parts, where he tried drillii^ va- 
rious crops, in comparifon with fowing them broadcaft, add 
finding his drilled and horfehoed crops of beans, vrtieat, 
peafe, tumips, &c. fufficiently encoura^ng to proceed to 
acres, he has continued the pra£Uce ever fince; by whkh 
means he has certainly improved his land^ and eradicated 
weeds. 

He at firft ufed Willey's drill plough for fowing double 
rows, which is to be feen in the repofitory o( the Sodety of 
Arts in London. 

• With this, he drilled two rows, about a foot afunder, on 
five-feet ridges, leaving intervals of four feet for borfe-hoeing. 
Since, he has drilled fingle rows on ridges of three feet, by 
which means he keeps h^s ground cleaner, and has a pro- 
duce equally good with the douUe rows. Of wheat, he 
generally reaps from fifteen to twenty-four bufliels per acre, 
Which is about the average of the wheat crc^ of his pari(h 
fown in the broadcaft way. 

In the year 1791 he reaped from oinc field twenty-nine 
buftiels per acre. The field was drilled in fingle rows, three 
feet afunder; this may be called the Tulleah mertKxl of 
drilling, and ^as pra£tifed many years ago by that enlist- 

cncd 
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cned agriculturift Jethro Tull. The prevailing method 
of Ae prefent day is, to drill at intervals of fix, nine, or 
twelve inches. Though the pra£lice of drilling corn has 
been highly extolled by fome, and aftonifhing inftances of 
produce recorded, yet the writer of this report cannot find 
that it gains ground in the county of Somerfct. If the ad- 
vantages refulting from the pra6Uce were fo great as they 
are reprefented, furely the common farmers would adopt it. 
The faving of feed would alone be a fufficient inducement, 
and in a national point of view would be worthy the atten- 
tion and encouragement of the legiflature. Experience^ that 
beft guide in all agricultural purfuits, has (hewn that there 
are fubftantial objeSions to the practice, and they may be 
comprifed under the following heads: 

ift. The difficulty in getting compleat drilling and hoe- 
ing machines, and labourers fkilful enough to conduct the 
procefs. 

2d. The danger of having too thin a crop, wherdjy it is 

« 

rendered more fubjed to ruft, blight, mildew, and the efFedl 
of wind, than thick broadcaft crops. 

3d. Ranknefs in the firaw, fubjeding it to drop before 
the grain is perfected. 

4th. Latenefs, and irregularity in ripening. 

Let us now date the advantages : 

ift. Saving of feed. 

2d. Strength and vigour communicated to the land by 
well-timed hoeings. 

3d. DeftruSion of weeds. 

How far thefe advantages counterbalance the difadvan- 
tages, I (hall not take upon me to determine. I can only 
iay, that my trials (and they have been repeatedly made on 
a large fcale) have been uniformly unfortunate. In dry fea- 
(bns, the drilled corn, particularly barley, has been not only 

T 2 lotey 
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late^ but uneven ripe, and this is an infurtnountable obAade 
to the fale of it for the putpofes of malting; and in wet 
feafons the growth of the ftraw has been fo encouraged by 
the hoeing, that it has dropped before harveft) and the grain 
has been but of little value. Laft year I divided a ten-acre 
piece, and drilled part with white Poland oats, in equidiftant 
rows of one foot, after the rate of one bufhei and a half, 
and fome part after the rate of two bufliels and a half per 
acre. 

This was done the beginning of April; three weeks after 
I fowed hroadcaft the remainder of the Held, with the &me 
fort of feed, after the rate of fix buftiels per acre. Though 
fown lad, the hroadcaft was ripe a fortnight before the drilled. 
The grain was of better quality, regularly ripe, and the pro- 
duce ten buftiels per acre more. The drilled crop, fiwn 
thicky was better than the other. Were I to renew my 
pradice of drilling, I would (particularly in fpring crops) 
depoiit nearly double the quantity of feed recoounended by 
the advocates for drilling, and at leafl a month before the 
ufual time of fowing hroadcaft. 

For hearts, peafe, vetches, turnips, potatoes, carrots, and 
all grofs- growing plants and roots, drilling cannot have a 
more warm advocate tiian myfelf ; and with refpe6i to wheat 
crops on light fandy foils that are fubje£l to weeds, the ope- 
ration of hoeing^ which neceflarily follows that of drilling, 
may frequently be of effential fervice not only to the wheat 
crop, but to the fucceeding ones ; but with refpe£l to com 
in general, and particularly barley and oats^ I muft for the 
prefent demur, at leaft, till I have feen better proems in fa- 
vour of the drill fyftem. Perhaps, indeed, the ill fucceis 
which I have experienced, and particularly the late ripening 
already mentioned, might have been owing, in fome mea- 

furci 
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fure, to th^ fyftem gf faving feed being carried to too great 

an excds.^ 

I cannot 



♦ After giving every tribute of merit to the author of this Survey, 
which Mr. Anderdon thinks he richly deferves^ Mr. A. feels him- 
ftMif in fbme meafure, called upon to fay fomething to the objc(5lions 
^tcd againft the pra(5lice of drilling, which carry with them very' 
great plauiibility. And| indeed, the firfl obje(5lion muit be totally 
admitted, m all its force* 

To the fecond, he anfwers. His wheat crops, though not always 
free from fuch complaints, (when general) hare been lefs fubjedi to 
ruft, blight, and mildew, than broadcafl crops; and never more fub- 
je^ than thefe to the ill efie^s of wind. But frequently, when the 
wind ha^ blown the fUnding com, fo as to bend it on one fide, and the 
weight of the ears has kept it in that pofition, no injury has enfued, 
the com h^s flood very well, find fo as to be eafily reaped. 

To the third objcdliqn, he admits, that the ftraw is ranker, but 
ibnds fti£P, and is not more fubjecfl to fall than the broadcaft; gene- 
rally, not fo fi)bjedl. 

Thpfe fidyantages attending his drilled and horfe-hped crops, Mr. 
A. imputes to the effecfls of his making flone-lime a principal ingre- 
dient in his compofl-heaps. 

To the fourth objedion. He puts in his wheat cro]>s in good fea- 
fon, and has never failed of reaping thf m by the middle of Auguil. 
But, in very expofed fituations, he thinks this objedlion may be fatal, 
though he has never found it fo in the vale of Taunton. As a proof 
of his harvefting his drilled wheat in good order, as well as in good 
^safon, his bailiff afiures him, he has not reaped a buihel of grown- 
wheat in the courfe of thirteen years paft. 

As a demonftration of the fair chances of drilled crops, he has 
thrcflied one field of drilled and horfe-hoed wheat of lalt harvefl (not 
the befl) which grew on hilly ground. It is a field of three acres, and 
producied fixty-three b^fliels a^d one peck. It waa reaped July the 
30th, (1794) and there cannot be a finer fample of wheat for feed, or 
for the miller. This crop was fecond wheat. 

Mr. Anderdon drilled a field of oats, without horfc-hoeing, in 
equidiitant rows, except one part fown broadcaft, by its fide, for an 
experimental trial. It was a light bad fort of oat, the Tartarian, but 
both very good crop?. No one, by the eye, could difiinguifh whick 
^as bcft. On cutting and thrclhing a perch of each ibrt, adjwning 
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I cannot difmifs this fubjcft without paying a juft tribute 
of approbation to that ingenious mechanic and en%htened 
agriculturift, the Rev. J, Cooke, whofe drill-machine, and 
horfe-hoe arc well adapted to the purpofes for which they 
are defigned. Though we cannot accord on the fubjeft of 
the dnll-hufbandry, I mull givemy unqualified aflent to his 
general principles refpefting the prepsir-ition of land for 
arable crops ; and I verily think, that his inftrqmcnts called 
the fcufflevy and fcarifier^ are the beft contrivances I ever 
beheld, for the pulverization of the foil, and the deftrudioQ 
of weeds. 

The ufual f^ed-time for wheat is November, but it is 
frequently fown after turnips, fo late as January or February, 
notwithftanding which, the crop is ripe and harvefted, in a 
favourable feafon, by the middle of Auguft. Coloured 
peafe are planted about Candlemas, white peafe are planted 
at Lady-day, horfe- beans from Candlemas to Lady-day; 
oats are fown in March, barley in April and the beginning 
of May; peafe are harvefted rather before wheat, barley at 
the end of Auguft, oats and beans in September. 

Of wheat they generally fow two bufhels, peafe four 
bulhels, beans five bufliels, planted by women with dibbles 
or fetting-fticks promifcuoufly all over the land, and the 
crop is feldom weeded; oats five buftiels, barley three bufliels 
and a half per acre. 

Oflateafew farmers have drilled their beans in rows 
twenty inches afunder, horfe-hoeing them; others thirteen 
or fourteen inches afunder, hand-hoeing the alley, at the 



to each other, in the befl part of the field y the broadcaft produced at 
the rate of (ixty bufhels an acre^ the 'drilled at the rate of feventy-two 
bufhels, yielding a fuperiority of twelve bufhels per acre in favour of 
that drilled. R. P. A. 

expence 
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expence of four (hillings per acre; in both thefe ways,, they 
have depofited nearly the fame quantity of feed as in the 
promifcuous planting, efpecially in the clofer rows. 

The produce has been uniformly fuperior to thole [danted 

in the old method, and the land kept cleaner for enfuing crops* 

Rotation of crops on the clayey loam. 

I ft. Fallow manured with ten cart-loads of dung, and 

lixty or eighty bufhels of lime per acre, mixed with the earth 

of the head-lands. 

2d. Wheat 5th. Clover 

3d. Beans 6th. Clover 

4th. Barley 7th. Wheats 

■ The grub has of late years fo attacked the wheat fown 

on the clover lays, that this pra£tice is in fome meafure dif- 

continued. 

In the foregoing rotation, the crops are good; feldom lefs 
than twenty- five or thirty bufticls of wheat, and the fame 
quantity of beans. The beans are planted promifcuoufly, 
after the rate of five bufhels of feed to an acre, and after 
beans they fometime^ fow the winter vetch; feed it twice in 
the fpring, and prepare the land for wheat. 

Id no county are the farmers more attentive to the mode 
of fowing wheat, or laying up their lands in fuch form as 
to fecure them from injury by winter rains; and the quality 
of the grain is fuch, as to induce the farmers of Sufiex, 
Hants, and Berks, to purchafe it for feed at WeyhiU &ir at 
a great pricej feldom lefs than ten ihillings and fix-pence 
per buftiel. 

An implement called a mattock is much ufed here, and 
is peculiar, I believe, to the Weft of England; it is of great 
fervice in fowing wheat and peafe on clay lands; the ridges 
confift of fix furrows, with a furrow left \mploughed be- 
tween each ridge) which is called a fornix The labourers 

with 
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vridi a mattock chop the furrows sdiroad, and bring paqt of 
the earth againft the comb ; the feed is then fown and har- 
rowed with two horfes abreaft, each horfe going on th^' 
xombi they then (with a plough called a combing plough) 
.divide it; the plough being canih\i(9ed to throw one half 
of it as a furrow to the right, and the other to the left; 
the labourers then go over the ridges a fecond tim^ with 
their mattocks, and (bike thofe furrows towards the middle 
of the ridges, which efFedually covers what grain the h^- 
rows may have left uncovered, and leaves the ridges in the 
Jfhape of a neat afparagus bed. 

This method is very well calculated for clayey and wet 
lands, where it would be dangerous for the cattle to traoaple 
-pn the ground. 

An acre a day is the ufual quantity ploughed. 

On light loaroi the following rotation is fr(Uiifed^ 

I ft. Wheat. 2d. Peafe. 3d. Barley. 4th. Winter- 
Vetches, which produce a good feed by the latter end of 
March or beginning of April, and are fed a fecond time at 
the latter end of May; the land is then ploughed once, and 
fown with turnips, which are hoed and confumed before 
Chriftmas ; and 5th. Wheat again. 

A better fyflem is adopted by fome^ viz. fubffituting bar- 

ley as the fifth crop, on which clover is fown. The clover 

is well manured the enfuing winter, fpring-fed, and cut in 

*thc autumn for feed\ after which wheat is Town cm one 

ploughing as the feventh crop. 

In the parifh of Bifhop's-Lidiard they frequently plough 
their wheat-ftubble foon after harvefl, give it a good drelling 
of rotten-dung, and let it lie in ridges during the winter. 
In the months of February and March they fow carrots, 
Y^hich are fit to be dug up the latter end of July ^ they then 

fo 
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^w tumips or plant cabbage and after thefe fow barley 
fuid grais feeds. On rich fimdy loam this hufbandry can- 
not be too much extolled 

It is not the general pr^d^ wit)un thefe hundreds to 
^ve the arable land a compleat fallow. They more fine- 
quently introduce what they qdl a pin fallow^ which is 
plou^iiing after vetches, clovp*, or beans, twq or thfe^ times, 
to prepare for a fucceeding crop of wheat. In this way 
they put on a good dr^ffing of irot^en dung before the l^ft 
ploughing.^ 

RHUBARB, 

At Williton near Watchet, the Turkey iluibarb has been 
cultivated, and brought to great perfe£Uon by Mr. Ball, 
furgon, of that place. His manag^mentof this root having 
been particularly defcribed in the annual publication of the 
Society of Arts, &c. I (hall not notice it here^ and (hall only 
add, that equal attefition apd fucce(s bav^ attended the ex- 
ertions of Jam£8 Bernard, efq; of Crowcomb^, iq thc^ 
fame article, though in a different climate and foiL 

Mr. Bernand has alfo lately introduced to this country 
(ome ^pers from Norfolk, whofe eipample, it is to be 
hoped, will exdte in the neighbouring renteni ^ difpQlitiQn 
to clean and meliorate their land, by turnips and other im- 
proving crops. 

* Tlic general roode of carrying the harved crops in this p^ of 
the country is a ilriking obje6l to a farmer from a different part of 
the kingdomr7-it is on hoifes' backs. The face of the country is in« 
deed ki generally fieep as to render this cu^om not furpriiing to a 
fpei^tor— -eiren roanqre i^ conveyed to the land by fingle horfes, in a 
dung-pot fixed on each fide of a pack-(addle. In carrying com, a 
Urge wooden crook on each fide of the (addle is laden with the (heave^ 
and when diicharged in the bam, or at the mow» the horfe is riddep 
away to be rcladen, and in this way greater expedition is made tha^i 
^y waggons, or any other mode of conTevai^ce. U^ C^ 
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CHAPTER VIU 

ORCHARDS. 

BEFORE I quit this rich and ddightful vale, I muft not 
pafs by unnoticed, their orchards, from which cider is 
made in the hi'gheft perfeftion. There are many gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood of Taunton who fell their bcft cider 
for five or fix pounds per hogfhead^ and it is fuppofed tfiat 
they poiTefs an art, peculiar to themfelves, of condu(^ing the 
fermentation, and thereby preferving a rich aod delicious 
flavour.* The beft fruit delights in a Qxong dayey foil, and 



* In part of this county, the art of making fwect rich euUr, which 
fells from three to five or fix guineas per hogihead, is reduced to $, 
fyfiem; and there are feme perfons who, on being furoiflied with a 
fufficient quantity of apples, undertake to make and carry it through 
the whole process at the price of fifteen (hillings a hogihead. But the 
method of doing this they endeavour to keep a profound fecret. The 
writer of this note, who is in polTefiion of this method, and has prac- 
tifed it fuccefsfully for his private ufe, defirous that all makers of cider, 
who think it worth their attention, may profit by it, takes this op- 
portunity of making it more generally known: 

PROCESS. 

The apples being ripe, but not rotten, and all of the fame fort, that 
the fermentation may be more uniform, grind and prefs them mode- 
rately, but by no means clofely. Pour the liquor into a tub to ktve, 
and when the brown head (which will rife on it fooner or later as the 
weather is more warm or cold) begins to crack, and the white froth 
appears in the cracks level with the furface of the head, it muft be 
drawn oif in order for tunning into your veflel. At this time a great 
deal of feculence is thrown to the top, as well as depofited at the 
l>ottom, and if the liquor is continued longer in the tub, the head will 
fink, the bottom rife, and a ftrong fermentation take place, which it 
will be difficult to fubdue, and which carries av*y th« fwcets. Firo- 

ceediHg 
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it is common to mix a certain quantity of bitter apples, 
which add much to its quality for keeping; but unlefs great 
attention be obferved in making, the labour is in vain ; for 
cider requires much greater nicety of management thaq 
malt liquors. The apples are fuffered to fall off the trees, 
or when thoroughly ripe, are picked with great care.* They 
' are then put in heaps to ferment, and remain in that date 
for three or' four weeks; after they are ground, and the li- 
quor is exprefled, it is fuffered to remain in tubs, from thirty 
to forty hours, when a fcum, or froth, will rife on the top; 
this they narrowly watch, and when it breaks, they rack for 
the firft time into vefTels; after which, unremitting attention 



ceeding in your operation, tun into a hogihead veflel three pail-fuUs or 
about fifteen gallons of this cider. This done, bum in the yctkl a 
firong match made with nearly a quarter of a pound of flone brim- 
ilone. Hopping the bung as clofe as poffible, that none of the fume 
may efcape. When the match is quite burnt out, open the bung, and 
immediately pour in four ounces of fwect fpirit of nitre. Put in the 
bong tight again, and roll the veflel ftrongly for near half an hour, by 
which time the fmoke of the match will be deftroyed and taken up by 
the liquor. Then fet the veflel in its place, fill it to within a finger's 
,breadth of the top, but no higher, and let it Hand till the month of 
February. In this month it will be coming fine, and muft be watched 
attentively, and examined frequently by a peg in the barrel. When 
perfectly fine, it muft be immediately drawn off* and tunned into the 
fame veflel, after wafhing out the lee, burning alfo at this racking a 
fmaller brimftone match. It is dire^ed to be drawn ofi" immediately 
when quite fine, becaufe a very few Hours produce an amazing altera- 
tion. It becomes turbid and foul, the fecond fermentation is com- 
menced, the fweets fly off*, and all the preceding trouble is rendered 
of no efre<5l. R. P. 

♦ I would here particularly caution all farmers pofTeffing orchards, 
not to fall in with the ufual cuftom of beating down the apples with 
^icks. 

Early in the autumn the buds for the fucceeding year are formed, 
and being tender, are foon deftroyed. To this violent attack on the 
Inranches. may, in a great degree, be attributed the fuppofed incapacity 
pf trees to bear fruit two fucceflive years. 

is 
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is ncceflaiy to prevent txctffwi ferminiaUm-, by early and fre- 
quent nckings. 

Where the natural (cnl is not good of itTdf, fuch manuro 
Itxn^d be mixed with it as beft fuits its temper. 

If the foil be a c<^ heavy day, horle-dung, coal, and 
ibaper's a(hes, will bring it to a due temperament. 

If it be light and hollow, marl, or mud from ponds and 
rivers, highway dirt mixed with lime, cow dung, &c, will 
mdkm and inrich it; and if the fpade be occafionally em* 
ployed to dig around, without wounding the roots, a fioiit 
tree may be made to bear more abundantly, and to produce 
richer firuit. 

Improvement of the heads is alfo of as much confequence 
as of the roots; and this fhould be particularly attended to 
m the early growth of apple trees. This is reckoned a very 
matpi^ part of tree hufbanding, for according as the head 
«f the trc^ i& ^ trained, fo it >vill grow in a form more or 
k& regular. Even in old orchards, judicious pruning haft 
frequently made unfruitful trees bear in great abundance. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



WOODS, &C. 



^ I ^HIS divlfion does not abound with oaiy but elm grow» 
-^ in hedges, and if their heads are not unfairly lopt, g^ 
to a fize fufficiently large for the keels of (hips of war. For 
the moft part they grow from the inchors or fuckers of the 
neighbouring trees y probably fome from feed. Few are 
planted from nurferies, nor is there often any occafion for 
it, dm being the fpontaneous produfiion of the country. 

Their heads or fide-branches are feldom mutilated, it 
bdng underftood that the ftem fwells in proportion to the 
(ap that is drawn from the root to the head. 

There are maMy coppices (chiefly of oak underwood) on 
the declivity of Qyantock and other hills, but they are 
under no fyftem of management* Their value, at prefent^ 
of twenty years growth, is from four to ten pounds per acre. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



WASTES. 



IN an Agricultural Survey of the county of Somerfet, it 
will naturally be cxpefted that particular notice (hould 
be taken of the foreft of Exmoor; its vaft extent, and ca- 
pability of improvement, render it an objcdt well worthy of 
attention. 

This foreft extends from North to South about eight 
miles, and from Eaft to Weft ten or twelve; containing, 
according to an accurate fui^^y lately made, about nineteen 
thoufand nine hundred acres. Nearly at the centre of this 
large tradt of land is an eftate called Simonfiath^ indofed, 
and confifting of about two hundred acres, with a dwelling* 
houfe, licenfed and frequented as an inn ; and all offices be- 
longing to it convenient for the management of the farm, 
and tranfafling the concerns pf the foreft. Here the 
forefter has an annual fale for the fmall horfes that are bred 
on the furrounding hills ; and here alfo, during the month 
of May, he meets the farmers from all the country round, 
who enter in his books the number of ftieep which are de- 
paftured with him, at the rate of five-pence per head. The 
fmall horfes (in the whole upwards of four hundred) are 
not taken into better keeping, nor to more ftieltered grounds, 
during the fevereft winter. When the fnow covers the 
foreft to the depth of many feet, thefe hardy animals are 
feen in droves, traverfing the little vallies and ftieltered parts, 
gathering their fcanty fare from the banks of rivulets and 
warm fpringsj but the ftieep are almoft all driven off" for the 
winter, in the months of November, December, and Janu- 
ary, according as the feafoa is more or lefs fevere. 

The 
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The river Barl runs adjoining to this eftate, tut refigns 
its name on bdng joined by a fmall ftream, about two miles 
to the EtAj called the Ex. This ftream takes its rife in a 
low fwampy fpot of ground, about two miles North-Eaft of 
Simonfbath, and runs to the other end of the foreft ; be- 
comes, when joined by the Barl, a very confiderable river, 
and in its pafEige to Exmouth, paftes by Bampton, Tiverton, 
and Exeter, to which, and Exmouth, it feems to give name^ 
as well as to this extenfive foreft. 

Into thefe rivers, Barl and Ex, a number of ftnall rivulets 
from every direction are conftantly pouring their ftreams; 
and, (hould ever a general indofure be attempted, offer an 
opportunity of watering fome hundreds of acres. The 
water in thefe rivulets feems of the pureft kind; it is not 
impregnated with any noxious mineral, and the foil, beyond 
any doubt, is favourable to vegetation. \ 

On the fummits ef the hills, and efpecially on the Weft 
and North, are fwamps of many acres extent. They are 
cut up as turf, at the rate of eight-pence or twelve-pence 
per thoufand, paid to the tenant of the foreft, and would be 
an inexhauftible ftock of fuel to any inhabitants fettling on 
the better part, as well as of black peat for burning lime, 
working iron, fmelting ore, or any manufa^re where fire 
is ufed. 

The roads are in general, as might be expeded in (b large 
a tra£l of land without inhabitants, very bad, and in fome 
places fcarcely pafTable. ' But the whole abounds with ma- 
terials to make them firm and comfortable, at an eafy rate, 
and few bridges would be necefTary. 

Excepting a few willows and thorns by the fides of the 
rivulets, not a tree or a bufti, out of Simonfbath eflate, is 
to be feen on the whole foreft ; but plantations of moft kinds 
need no more fhdter, nor better foil, than is to be met with 

here. 
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here. Oak, firs, beech, and elm, would thrive m all thd 
parts capable of tillage^ And a very large proportion (^ the 
whole needs but the fpirit, and the fortune, of fome one or 
more of our wealthy gentlemen in England, whofe atten- 
tion, if turned this way, (andioned by the royal proprietor, 
yrovld render the foreft of Exmoor, in a few years, as fair 
a profpefi: as the furrounding country' ; and not an ufelefs 
and void fpace, as it now is, in the map of the county of 
Somerfet. The term ufelefs, however, may be faid by fome 
to be mifapplied, when the quantity of fheep is mentioned 
that is depailured on it. From the bed information to bd 
had, twenty-two thoufand are fummered here, befides the 
four hundred horfes beforementioned; but the race isfo 
fmall, and their value fo trifling, that. little profit accrues to 
the owner. Veins both of copper and iron have been dif- 
covered, that might be worked to advantage, confidering 
how convenient the fituation is for fhipping off the produce; 
Porlock, Lymouth, and Combmarten, all fea-ports, not 
being more than nine miles diflant from the centre of the 
foreft. 

From each of thofe places, and alfo from Ilfracombe and 
Bimfbble, vefTels are every week palling to Wales (where 
fbuhderies have been long eftablifhed) in ballaji. A large 
vein of lime-ftone is known to pafs from Eaft to Weft neat 
the centre of the foreft, and proper ftone is found for build- 
ing on almoft every part. And to compleat the whole, yfo// 
of a good quality has been dug up in large quantities not far 
from Simoniba^i and there is every reafon to think it may 
be found in other places. Water is in plenty in every part, 
as beforementioned: and feveral market- towns are within 
a few miles of the foreft. Large trails of land are well 
adapted for the tillage of flax, which is known to thrive 
\>tA on old or unvegetated ground, with a ftrong deep foil. 

The 
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The grain which thrives in the adjoining parifhes would, 
no doubt, flourifh here; and a ready fale would be found in 
the neighbouring markets, or by being exported from the 
ports on the Briftol channel* 

~ The alhes, arifing from the Weeds and other extraneous 
matter on the furface being burnt, mixed with lime, would 
be a firft dreffing, preparatory to a crop of turnips or com. 

From the produce of the crops would arifc manure for 
future tillage; and what is now a barren wade, might be 
made worth from five to twenty (hillings per acre. 

The plan for inclofures and buildings on the foreft, I 
would recommend, is this : Let there be a fmall town or 
village erefted near the middle, fuppofe by Simonlbath- 
houfe, which (hould form proper refidences for artificers 
and hufbandmen, to be employed in building farm-houfes, 
and inclofing many a comfortable efiate round them. From 
this centre town, or village, it would be eafy to get a fupply 
of provifions and all other necefiaries, as a butcher, baker, 
fhopkeeper, &c. might be there fettled.' And, till other 
houfes or villages (hould be built, labourers, artificers, and 
workmen, might find lodgings, provifions, &c. in the bor- 
dering pari(hcs, many of which, at this time, haye more la- 
bourers than they can well employ. The method of fencing, 
cultivating, manuring, &c. would vary but little from the 
pl^ adopted on Mendip hills ; and if profecuted with vigour, 
would tend to lefien the poor's rates, and would train up a 
riiing generation to care and induftry, infiead of theft and 
idlenefs. 

Be(ides Exmoor, there are feveral hundred acres of un- 
cultivated land around Dunkry, and on Quantock and 
Brandon hills. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER X. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

T? XCEPTING fomc peat turf on Blackdown, there u 
■^^ fcarcely any fenny land to be met with. On foils any 
ways inclined to a weeping furface, great attention is paid to 
draining, which is done by digging the drains deep, fillii^ 
part of them with clean picked ftones, and covering with 
earth to the depth of fix or eight inches. Where ftones are 
fcarce, (houlder trenching is praflifed, but thefe are liable to 
be filled up with the workings of the mole^f unlefs water 
conflantly runs in thenu* On the whole, perhaps open 
drains are preferable to covered on grafs land. 

All tenants are reftri£led in their leafes from paring and 
burning, and the pra£tice is fcarcely known. 



•f The workings of the mole arc at very flender obje<5lion to the ufc 
of Ihouldcr trenching; for if the pipe be funk two feet deep in the 
clay, as it always ought to be, it is very rarely flopped ; but if it ihould 
fo happen, the remedy is eafy without much coft or labour. In point 
of expence, it is three-fourths cheaper than ftone draining, the average 
price of the former being three-pence per rope of twenty feet, of the 
latter one (hilling. If the drain be cut eleven inches wide, the ih«ulder 
left four inches on each fide of the pipe or channel, the inverted turf 
will have a firm bearing of eight parts in eleven; and it mull be yfty 
rotten indeed, if the remainder three inches ever fall in. Of near a 
hundred acres adjoining each other, thus drained in the laft three yearsy 
not one pipe has yet been (topped by the working of the mole or 
otherwife, though the lands are (kirted by a large wood ; and woods 
are very frequently a fecure retreat and nurfery for that animal. RJ*. 

* The great (kill of draining land confifts in cutting ofTthe water 
at its fource. One deep drain, judicioufly placed, will frequently pre- 
clude the neceflity of any other; in moft inflances, fuch a drain fliould 
be near that part of the declivity from which the fprings iffue. This 
spends on the pofition of the clayey fubftratum) and on the height 

of 
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CHAPTER XI. 

LIVE STOCK. 

THE (lock of Taunton^Dean is principally neat cattle 
and Kheep; the former of the North Bevon^ the latter 
of the Dorfet breed, both excellent of their kind. Many 
graziers prefer the oxen bred in this diilri(St to thofe of 
Bamflaple, South-Molton, Torrington, &c. and the (heep 
are confidered as equally profitable with the Leicefterlhire 
breed, which have been introduced, but do not gain ground. 

The dairy farmers are accuftomed to take in (heep to 
keep during the winter, viz. from the beginning of Oftober 
and November, to the 5th of April; the ufual prices are, 
for hog fheep five {hillings, and for ewes feven or eight (hil- 
lings per head. The Dorfetfhire flocks are greatly im- 
proved by this cuftom, and the price of keeping is on the 
advance. 

Oxen are principally ufed, and are for the moft part 
worked in yokes; fome, however, are advocates for working 
iingly in hamefs, and there can be no doubt but oxen may 
be ufed more to advantage this way than the other. The 
(hape of an ox's breaft is peculiarly ill calculated to bear the 
preffure of the bow; and when worked hard in pairs, they 
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of the rcfervoir from whence the fprings are fed. A judicious furvey 
of the adjacent landi and a liberal ufe of the borer^ are neceflary pre- 
liminaries to a cheap and effe(S^ual remedy for wet land, and there arc 
few men in the'kingdom pofTefTed of equal ikill in this department of 
agriculture with Mr. Elkington, of Lancafliire, whofe fame is not 
confined to the county in which he lives, but is known and acknow- 
ledged in many parts of the kingdom. 

U 2 arc 
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are apt to get into a habit of leaning againft each other, by 
which their progreffive motion is much impeded. But of 
all methods, that which is pra£lifed in Portugal, Flanders, 
fome part of Ireland, and other countries, namely, working 
them by the head and horn^ is, in my opinion, the beft. 

I once faw on the farm of Lord Shannon, near Cork 
in Ireland, three ploughs at work on a (bong foil, drawn 
each by a pair of oxen abread, in a manner fimilar to the 
application of horfes in Norfolk. The hameis confided of 
a long rein of untanned leather, which was fixied to the 
yoke, and then interfered the horns two or three. times; 
after which it pafled from the back of the horn over the 
forehead ; to prevent the bruifing of which, a matting was 
placed of fufficient thicknefs to fecure it from injury. In 
this way the animals pujhedy rather than drew^ and with ap- 
parent eafe ploughed an acre a day each without a driver, 
turning at land- end with as much docility as horfes. His 
lordihip informed me, that two moderate- fized oxen had> 
fome time before, drawn home from the corn-field, (a dif- 
tance of two miles) in a French fkeleton cart, as many 
(heaves of wheat as weighed upwards of three ton, and with 
no apparent extraordinar}' exertion. 

SHEEP^ 

There are two ibrts of fheep in this country, the one a 
native breed, without horns, well made, and covered with 
a thick fleece of wool, weighing in genend (even or eight 
pounds; the other a fmall horned (heep, called Exmoor 
(heep, bought, when hoggits, at South->Molton market, 
(April 12) at about ten (hillings to fourteen (hillings each, 
and fattened on turnips. The firft is a valuable fort, not 
much. unlike the Leicefier breed; and their fleeces may be 
con(idered as a moft profitable article to the breeder, as 

tbcv 
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they fometimes reach even the weight of twelve pounds, 
and fell at about ten-pence per pound. The fale ewes arc 
put to the ram about thevlatter end of July, and the ftock 
ewes about a month after. Young rams are preferred, as 
it is fuppofed that old ones degenerate the quality and weight 
of their wool. The wethers of this breed, when two years 
old, and fatted on turnips, attain the weight of about 
twenty-five pounds per quarter; and bebg driven to Briftol 
market (a didancc of near fixty miles) are fold, without 
their fleece, in the months of May and June. Nj^ folding 
praSifed,* 

The fecond fort are kept on the for^ft of Exmoor, or 
the adjoining hills, for two or three years, merely for the 
annual profit of their fleeceSi the wdght of which feldom 
exceeds four pounds. They are fattened on turnips, and 
fold without their wool. Weight of carcafe from fourteen 
pounds to eighteen pounds per quarter. 

Though thefe (heep in appearance are vaftly inferior to 
thofe before defcribed, being in their youth fubjeft to a 
precarious fubfiftence on the forefts and hills, it is the ppi- 
liion of many fenfible farmers that they are altogether as 
profitable ftock. 

OXEN. 

The oxen of this country are large, well ,made, and beau- 
tiftil animals. They are almoft all red. They are yoked 
at three years old, and worked till they are five or fix, when 
they are fold to the graziers, at prices from ten pounds to 
twenty- two pounds each ox. 



* Isjt not very extraordinary, that, in fo hilly a country, this me- 
thod of manuring land fhould be almoft unknown ? Perhaps the 
weight of their fleeces may indifpofe the iheep for lying too dofc to- 
£e%lficr, wijhout creating the Icab or fome other diforders. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

RURAL CECONOMY, 

'T'HE price of labour, throughout the whole diftrid, is 
-*• nearly the fame, viz. Men, through the year, one (hil- 
ling per day and beer; women, for weeding and common 
work, fix-pence per day ; and for mattocking the wheat and 
hay-making, eight-pence per day. But contra£t labour is 
gaining ground daily; and in this way men will earn fow- 
pence or fix-pence per day more than at day-work. 

PROVISIONS. 

The price of provifions is comparatively moderate. In 
Taunton the bed beef, mutton, veal, and lamb, may be had 
by agreement with the butchers, at four-pence per pound 
the winter, and three-pence halfpenny the fummer half 
year; turkey, three (hillings and (bc-pence; gooie, three 
(hillings; ducks, two (hillings and fix-pence a couple; and 
fowls, two (hillings ; (i(h, at certain times, very cheap. 

N. B. This was in 1794^ 

• 

FUEL. 

Coal is brought from Wales. The quality bad, and the 
price high. Wood gets fcarcer and dearer every year. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XIII, 

POLITICAL CECONOMY. 

Ti T ANY attempts have been made by the principal wool- 
•^^-^ growers in this diftrift to eftablifh an annual fair in 
or about the centre thereof, for th? fale of their wool, but 
hijthertQ the wopl-bpyer^ l^aye rather fet their faces againft 
jthe meafure:^-this is the more extraordinary, as it muft be 
apparent, to men converfant with this bufinefs, that the 
prefent mpde q{ buying at the Jiarmers^ houfesy and giving 
indifcriminately the fame pricp for wool of very different 
qualities, is not only unjuft, but manifefUy injurious in its 
confequences. 

Were the fleece to fetch a price in proportion to its clean-: 
nefs and fuienef$, (which is the cafe at eftabjli(h^d fairs} the 
grower would be t%6x!^ to care and attention in thefe 
refpe<Sls, 

MANUFACTURES. 

About a century ago the woollen manufa£hires in th$ 
town of Taunton were in a very flouriftiing condition, and 
of courfe fome of their benefits devolved to the agriculturift; 
but of late years the warmth of party at the elections of 
their reprefentatives in parliament has run fo high, that it 
has not fubfided from one election to another; by which 
means manufactures declined, and have been removed to 
Wellington and pther places. So that it may fairly be in- 
ferred, that if the right of eleSion to members in parlia- 
ment has been injurious to any borough in the kingdom, 
it has been fo to this. 

There 
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There arc, however, fome hopes that trade may reWvc 
here, as the carding and fpinning machinery has been lately 
introduced with confiderable fpirit and pcrfeverance. Some 
gentlemen in this town have lately formed a connedtion with 
the patentees poiTelling the fecret of making cloth without 
either fpinning or weaving; and the famples they have ex- 
hibited gave flattering hopes of fuccefs.* 

Though the trade of Taunton has declined, yet con- 
fidentble manufaftories are carried on at Wellington, Wi- 
velifcombe, and other places; and many thoufand hands are 
employed therein. 

It cannot be totally foreign to our purpofe to mention 
the falmon and herring fijhery of Porlock, Minehead, and 
Watchet, which for fome years pad has been carried on to 
Tome confiderable extent. 

The lower claffes of people have, in confequence, ob- 
tained a cheap and wholfome food, particularly fince the 
iegiilature has taken oflf the duty on fait ufed in curing the 
latter of thefe fifh for home confumption. 

It were to be wiflied that this fifhery could be further 
promoted and encouraged, as it would be a means of iur- 
niihing employ, during the winter, for thofe failors who are 
eng^d in the lime-done, and culm trade, during the fum- 
mer months. 

Their Sequent joumies acrofs the Channel make them 
excellent pilots; and a hardy and flcilful race of failors would 
occafionally recruit tjiat grand bulwark of the nation — tb^ 
Hoyal Navy^ 



* This plan of making cloth is now (1797) intirely abandoned— «t 
leaft» in this and the neighbouring county of Dorfet. 
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ift. Inclofe and cultivate all JVaJie Lands fufceptible of Im* 
provement^ and divide and inclofe the Comnwri Fields. 

VERY few gentlemen of landed property in this county 
have (hewn diat attention to the advancement erf" 
rural oeconomy, or to the improvement of apiculture, which 
a fcience of fuch importance merits: this is the more ex- 
traordinary, as their own intered is fo deeply involved, and 
as'great ^camples have been (hewn them by tiie nobility 
•and gentry of other counties, and even by Majefly itfelf* 

It is no unconmion thing for untitled gentlemen to ap;- 
prentice the younger branches of i^ysk family to trade, for 
five or feven years : And why not to ^gnculturei \t can<^ 
not be b^caufe the former is a more reQ)e^ble oocupation 
fhan the latter. I rather think, it is becaufe the acquire- 
ment of knowledge in the one is confidered as more dif- 
ficult ^n in the other. The general opinion feems to 
be, that any one may become a farmer: How egregiouily 
are they mi(laken who think thus ! I have known both, 

and 
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and can truly fay, that more experience, care, affiduity, pa- 
tience, and attention, are requifite in a £urmer, than in t 
tradefman of any defcription whatever. 

The various caufes which have operated to retard the 
progrefs of improvement, have been fo fully ftated before, 
that I (hall only add, by way of encouragement^ that the 
lands of Mendip hills, inclofed and cultivated in the courfe 
of the laft thirty or forty years, are now worth nearly ten 
thoufand pounds per annum, which in their orig^al ftate 
did not exceed fifteen himdred pounds; and the advan- 
tages attending the inclofing and draining the low lands have 
been ftill greater. 

It was naturally expt&ed that fo great an accdlion of 
arable land would introduce fuch a plenty of com (particu- 
larly of oats) in the adjacent markets, as would bp aecon^r 
panied with a proportionable diminution in pri^eji but no 
fuch confequences have followed. The average price of 
oats for the laft twenty years has not been lefs than eighteen 
(hillings per quarter, fVincheJler mtafure. From this dr- 
cumftance, fome have been foolifti enough to queftion the 
prefumed advantage, exultingly crying, *^ Is not com dearer 
** than it was before ? Are not the poor's rates equally high ? 
f* Where then are the happy confequences derived from tht 
*^ meafure? Com could not have been dearer, had no inclo- 
f* fure taken place." Hold ! the price of every article varies 
according to the plenty or fcarcity in market; and if the 
home fupply be not fufficient for the confumption, other 
markets at a diftance muft be reforted to. This would have 
been the cafe in the neighbourhood of Mendip hills, had 
no inclofure taken place. The counties of Wilts and 
Dorfet muft have fupplied the deficiency; and^the carriagj^ 
alone would have amounted to ten p^r cent. 

2dly« 
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2LdIy. Where Lands arejituate on bleak andexpofed eminences^ 
improve the climate hy judicious and extenjive plantations. 

Though I am "no advocate for ftandard trees in fences^ 
yet I think large and many plantations, in elevated fitua- 
tions, are not only ornamental, but profitable. 

In this part of the kingdom, they (hould be placed on the 
South'WeJi fide of a farm, as the wind from this quarter 
is moft injurious! The Scotch fir will endure almoft any 
feverity of climate, and the beech will refift the deftrudivc 
influence of the fea-breeze; next to thefe, in point of hardi- 
nefs, are the larch^ Xhtfycamore^ the ajh^ and the birch. 

Such plantations may be placed at the angles of the large 
fields, or on fpots too rocky and uneven to admit the 
plough. They (hould be planted when young, and great 
care (hould be taken to fecure them from cattle; this is bed 
done by a fione wall, for hedges are liable to be broken 
down by fportfmen, and the work of many years may be 
de(h'oyed in one night. A fpirited planter would rather fee 
cattle in a field of ripe corh, than in a new-made planta- 
tion. The damage in one inftancc is only partial, in the 
other it is nearly irreparable. 

3dly. IVherever marl, lime^ or chalky can be procured within 
a reafonable dijlance^ negleSl not a liberal ufe thereof \ and 
if dejlitute offuch refources^ be careful to make as much dung 
as poffible by folding ftteep^ houfmg all forts of cattle^ preferv^ 
ing urincy colleSiing woollen ragSj malt-combsy aJheSj horn 
JhavingSy bonesy tfc • ^c. 

In the Northern part of the county of Somerfet, both 
marl and lime are in great abundance. The former is dug 
for about eight-pence per tons and as it is the produce of 

the 
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the land to fvhich it is applied, the carriage is very trifling. 
There can be, therefore, no excufe for thofe people who 
poflefs fuch a treafurc, and yet forbear the ufe of it. Won- 
derful, however, as it may appear, I can aflure my readers, 
that there ^re large tracts poflefling this valuable manure 
unwrought', and in thofe parts where it is applied, a repeti- 
tion of it feldom takes.place in lefs than twenty-five or thirty 
years ; fo that a liberal manuring does not exceed one (hil- 
ling and fix- pence per acre per annum, and for this, there 
9re many inftances of an almoft immediate advance of rent 
of twenty (hillings per acre. 

Lime is dill more plentiful than marlj and, within a dif- 
tance of fix miles from the coal-pits, may be burnt for 
fixteen or eighteen-pence per quarter'. Its beneficial effeds 
are univerfally known and acknowledged, and yet, (Irange 
to relate, a fecond application thereof feldom takes place in 
lefs than fifteen or twenty years : this relu£lance may be 
attributed to the baneful efifedsy not of lime, but of an 
injudicious and exhaufiing courfe of cropping. 

Allowing that arable land may be injured by a too liberal 
ufe of this manure, it muft be allowed, that with pa(faire 
no fuch confequences could enfue. Lime, like marl, kills 
all the coarfe four gra(res, brings fweet and beautiful herb- 
age, grateful to the palate of all cattle; it forms a kind of 
' pan under the furface, by which the nutritious particles of 
dung are kept longer within the reach of the roots of plants, 
and is the means of making ten loads go as far as twenty 
when applied without a previous liming. Its activity is 
not abated in the courfe of three or four years ; for if the 
land be broken up at that difiance of time, its cSeSts are as 
vifible in the fubfequent crops of com as if it were imme- 
diately applied. Happy then are thoie £mners who pofle(s. 
fuch advantages, and have the fenfe and fpirit to ufe tbem. 

How 
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How would a Devonihire farmer rgoicc, were he to find 
Umeflone and fuel on the fame eftate. In that part of the 
kingdom, to the honour of the county be it fpoken, they 
frequently fend twenty miles for lime, and give four-pence 
and fix-pence per bufhel at the kiln; and our wife-acres of 
Somerfet will fcarcely beftow carriage, were the landlord to 
give them the lime. 

Where neither marl, lime, chalk, nor any other fimilar 
fubftance dug from the bowels of the earth, can be procured, 
it behoves the farmer to be eameffly folicitous to fupply 
their places with either animal or v^table manure. For 
this purpofe, let him mow all his flubbles for litter, houft 
his cattle during the winter months, fold his (heep, grow A 
large portion of turnips, cabbages, vetches, rye, &c. keep a 
numerous flock, and be moderate in the extent of his com 
land.* Great attention alfo ought to be paid to the ma- 
nagement of dung when made, for by negleft great part of 
its ftrength may be loft. When properly foaked with urine^ 
it (hould be conveyed in its ftrongeft ftate to the turnip land, 
or any other deftined to receive it, in a low waggon inftead 
of a cart. Thefe waggons (hould be made to open at the 
fides, and the contents fhould be depofited in large heaps of 
ten or fifteen loads each, with confiderable elevation; and 
it (hould be (hook abroad with as much care as a gardener 
takes in making a cucumber-bed. By thefe means, a ftrong 
fermentation is excited, and turning is unnecelTary, and per- 
haps injurious. 



• Particular care fliould alfo be taken to root out docks, thiftles, and 
other pernicious plants, which, if allowed to bring their feeds to per- 
fe(5lion will be difperfed by the wind, to the infinite prejudice of all the 
furrounding lands; and the richer thefe lands are, the fooner will 
thefe noxious weeds be propagated. 



Jrona 
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From thefe heaps, placed at fuch diftances as to manure 
me acre, it may be wheeled and fpread for two-pence ha]f-» 
penny per load. In this method of hauling out dung, thite 
waggons, four horfes, and five men are employed; namely, 
one waggon and two men loading in the yard» another wag- 
gon and two men unloading in the field, and the third 
waggon and driver going backward and forward.* 

Wherever wafte earth, mud from poods, highway dirt, 
afhes, &c. 5(c. can be procured, compoft heaps fhould not 
be negledled; thefe are bed calculated for pafhire land. 

Such a conduct will entitle the farmer to a great produce, 
and keep his land in good order 5 but all this will not do 
without 

< 

4thly. J regular and well- conceived rotation of Crops. 

This I confider as the mod promifing feature in good 
farming; and if it were generally adopted, would increafe 
the produce of the land threefold. 

A cudom prevails in this county, and indeed in moft 
others, of fubje£ling a portion of land to continual tillage, 
and of interdiding the plough on all the other; this origi- 
nated from improper conduiSl on the part of the tenant. — 



• In the application of dung, the farmers of Somerfet begin at the 
vrong end. It is almoft the general pra(5licc to manure for the nvJbeat 
cvopf whereby the wheat land b made foul, and though there is a great 
burthen of ftraw, there is but little corn. 

How much more beneficial would it be, to apply all the dung to 
potatoes, turnips, &c. and to the artificial grafles, making wheat the 
laft crop in the courfe? It is alfo ufual to manure the turnip land im- 
mediately before fowing ; but I have experienced great advantage, and 
inore decided certainty of a crop, by manuring in autumn on the ftub* 
bles, ploughing the fame in, on a fleet furrow, and letting it remain in 
that ftate during the winter montiis* 

No 
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No fooner is the plough put into his hand^ than he ufes it 
without mercy, harrafling the land with conftant crops, till 
its fertility is intirely exhaufted. 

The landlord, alarmed at thefe baneful efFe£b, endeavours 
to coimtera£l the progrefs by retraining claufes, and thefe 
are indifcriminately applied both to good and bad farmers; 
and are confider^ by the one as highly necejfary^ and by the 
other as exceedingly grievous^ 

Were we to advert to the general practice of the te- 
nants, we fhould be led to juftify the caution of the land- 
lord; but were we to calculate the lofs yearly incurred by 
fuch reftri£Uons, we fliould have caufe to regret that the 
covetoufnefs of the occupier fliould have rendered neceflary 
a condu£l fo inimical to the general weal of the kingdom. 

In refpeft to low meadow land, or very rich pafture, there 
can be but one opinion, viz. that it Jhould fo remain; but it^ 
mud be allowed, that there are in this kingdom large trads 
of old grafs land, mo/^^ hide-bound^ and, comparatively fpeak- 
ing, unprodu^ive. Land of this defcription might be greatly 
improved by ploughing; and if the following courfe of crops, 
aiicf mode of manuring, were adopted, would be left, at the 
end of three years, of double the value it was in the fward. 

ON LIGHT LAND. 

I ft. Pcafe or oats on the ley. 

2d. Vetches fed off, and the land manured with lime or 
the flieepfold, preparatory to turnips. 

3d. Barley and artificial grafs feeds. 

In which, let it remain till the grades fail, and the land 
again becomes mofly; then renew the courfe. 



ON 
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• ON HEAVY LAND. 

I ft. Beans on the ley. 

2d. Spring fallow, well manured, and cabbages.* 

3d. Oats and artificial grades. 

Then remain as before. 

The foregoing courfes of cropping cannot poffibly injure 
the land, and by them fallowing is excluded, wWch (uidefs 
in particular inftances, fuch as great foulnefs, or dearth of 
manure) I do not think neceilary. 

5thly. Enlarge the upland corn farms \ ereSi proper buildings 
and conveniences for the Jhelter of the cattle in the winter 
months^ thereby inviting fubjlantial and welUinformed farm-* 
irSy of more enlightened countries^ to fettle upon them. 

I have before ftated the advantages of large com farm^, 
buildings, &c. and (hall, therefore, only add, that nothing 
fo much contributes to the progrefs of good hufbandry as 
example. One good former in a parifli (particularly if he 
take no pains to make profelytes) will in a few years con- 
vert all the reft; the fuperiority of his crops, the advandng 
fertility of his land, the thriving ftate of his cattle, the abun- 
dance of manure, all plead daily in favour of his fyftem, and 
will, in the end, produce conviction even in the moft bigoted 
mind. 



* The cultivation of cabbages on heavy land cannot be too flrongly 
recommended. It puts the clay land farmer on a level with his neigh- 
bours occupying light land, and as a farther encouragement} \ can a& 
fert, from experiments repeatedly made, that tnx}9 tons of cabbages are 
equal to three of turnips, that they are lefs fubjecSl to injury from froft, 
and that the expences of cultivation, compared with turnips, do not 
exceed five (hillings per acre. 

I know 
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I ki>ow no method by which general improvement cgr> 
be more promoted, than by difperfing the fiinners of thdfe 
counties, whofe praflices are held In the Higheft eftimatibn, 
among thofe parts of the kingdom pn which the light of 1 
good hufbandry has never 'ihonc. This would introduce 
inio general pradlice the Turnip Hufbandry of the Eaftern 
diArids, with all its concomitant advantages. 

The foil and climate of the county of Someribt is pe- 
culiarly well adapted to the cultivation of this root; and 
were the pafture lands lefs rich and produfiiye, qeceflity 
would oblige the former to have recourfe to this root for 
winter fubfiftence. At prefent, the quantity of land de- 
voted to this purpofe is trifling indeed, and in moft inftances 
the hoe is never ufed, nor are turnips confumed with any 
degree of ceconomy. 

Though the rent of the land in the elevated parts of this 
county may be confidered hjgh, there are advantages which 
more than compenfate; thpfe are, its rich an4 prodqdtive 
quality in all feafons, the facility with which it may be 
ploughed, the eafy accefs to marl, limeflone, and coal, good-:, 
nefs of roads, vicinity to markets; and laflly, the high price 
of produce. The lafl-n^entioned advantage is alone fuf- 
ficient to induce a refidence ; for it frequently happens that 
com fells twenty per cent, dearer here than it does in the 
^afiem counties. 

6thly. Improve the Stock hy a judicious seleQion rf Males 
and Females for breeding \ and be particularly careful t^ 
choose a Male handsome in those points wherein the Female 
may be deficient. 

In this department of hu{bandry, the farmers of Somerfe 
arc very inattentive, though they all acknowledge that th^ 
proper (locking oijk farm is of the higheft importance, 

X In 
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In confirmation of thi$j, I ^ecA ot^ly inform my readers^ 
that few inftances can be pcoduced of a bull being fold for 
more than Qfteen pounds, qr a ram for more than five 
pounds* As to ihlKons, there are bi^t few b^; the mares 
are ferved by horfcs brought every fpring frqm the Northern 
county, and withq^t this crq(^ the hr^ed would be con^ 
temptible indee^.* 

It is not within the compafs of my undertaking to enter 
lypon this ar^cle at large ; fqfiice it to fay, that ^t is a thing 
of great confequei^ce to (he hufbfandman ; and the only cau- 
tion to be obferyed, when he introd4ces an alien flock h^ 
way of ^provement, is, i^ot to change from rich landtopoor^ 
or from a warm to a cold climate. 

7thly, Lejfen the n^mffer if Horses^ and, encourage the. 

use of Oxen. 

It is univerfally acknowledged that too gr^at a portion o£ 
^d is employed in raifing food for horfes ; and it is alfo 
as certain, that a draught horfe, if well fe4 and kept in houfe 
thirty weeks of the year, will confume twelve quarters of 
com, and thirty cwt. of hay, befide grafs; this may becon- 
iidered as the produce of four or five acres of land, which^ 
under common cultivation, would maintain nearly tlirec 
men. If, therefore, the riches of a country confift in the 
extent of its population, and that population can only be 
advanced by increafing the means of fubfifl^nce, it follows, 
that every man who keeps an unnQcefTary horfe is an enemy 
to his country, by retarding the increafe of his own fpedes 



* A tax on fiallions and bulls would encourage the attentive breeder, 
by increafing his cuftom, and enlarging his price, and would leflen thf 
number of ill-bred aad iU*ibape.d xnaks of c«ch (peciei^ 
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Navtgable canals would «Ub greatly tend to reduce the 
number of horfes, and) wberevar the fituation is fuch as to 
admit of themi (hoiiUI be encouraged. 

Tq ja fpiiit df fpeculation and gamUiog the country is 
indebted for the canals now cutting; but though the rage 
has fubfided) yet^ I truft» the probable advantages will in- 
fpire die pref<^t adventurers with fuffident fpirit andv^our 
to profecute their undertaking to its full completion. 

The county is richi populous, and abounds with all thofe 
heavy articles of trafBck, which will reader water convey- 
^ce projgt^ble to the fgbfcribers, and beneficial to the publici 
and if the cuts be made of imall dimcofions, the coft will 
be trifling} the ccmfumption of land, and the invafion of 
private property, infignificant: fuch a canal could only be 
confidered as a large ditch, and might be &> multiplied as to 
anfwer the purj^ie of turnpike-roads. 

jKthly, Amend the Ptthjkk Roads.* 

NQthii>g ft) n^uch contrlbutei; to the imiHOvement of a 
county as gopd rpads^ before the eftabliflunent pf turn^ 
pikes, many parts of this po\^lty were fcarcely acceifible* 

Seven or eight l^qrfes were neoeflS^ to draw 9 ws^gofi 
loaded with tvJ9 tons weight, smd fcarpely ever exceeded the 
diftance of twenty miles ^ day; now, the fame number of 
horfes will draw five ton^, imi4 trtivd thirty or forty miles. 
This is an immenfe faving of labour, and yet the eftablifh* 

* In fome parts of the kingdom road clubs arc eftabflihed. Theie 
f re very good inilitutions, and ought to be adopted in every county. 
Rules and orders of fuch clubs may be feen in the appendix to the 
Worcefterihire report. The reludlance which individuals ihew to the 
preferring indi<5tnicnt8, renders fuch an afloci^tion ^u)iarly neceilary. 

^ ? men^ 
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xnent of fuch roads was as unpopular, and the probable 
benefit as little credited, as thofe of canals are now. The 
money coIle£led at the gates was confidered as a burthen, 
and the publick were for fome time losided with an extra 
charge for canriage. This, however, did not laft long, for 
in the courfe of a few years, a diminution in the price of 
carriage univerfally took place, and it has gradually fallen 
from that time to this. 

Before the turnpike-roads were eftablifhed, coal was car- 
ried oi^ horfes' backs to the diftance of fifteen or twenty 
miles fi'om the collieries ; each horfe carried about two hun- 
dred and a half weight. Now one horfcj with a light cart, 
will draw ten hundred weight, or four times more than the 
horfe could carry: Can an infignificant toll he put in com-! 
petition with this faving ? 

In refpe£l to private roads, I would recommend a repeal 
of the law compelling fiatute labour, and chang^ig the £une 
to a compofition in money. 

Whenever a farmer is called fprtl^ to perform fiatute- 
labour, he goes to it with relu^ance, and confiders it as a 
legal burthen from which he derives no benefit. His kr^ 
vant and his horfes feem to partake of the torpor of the 
mafter. The utmofl exertion of the furveyor cannot roufe 
them, and the labour performed ^s fcarcely half what it 
ought to be. 

This would not be the cafe, were the furveyor to receive 
in money the highway tax ; he could then employ fuch 
workmen as would do him jufiice, or, if they were indolent 
0^ Uifplent, he could difmifs them. 



^th}y. Encouragi. 
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^thiyi Encourage the ttfe tffucb ploughs^ ahdsthet injlfuments^ 
as are beft calculated to expedite work and do it well. 

Admitting that there are only one hundred and fifty 
thoufand acres of tillage in the whole county, and that the^ 
fame are ploughed on an average twice ; allowing alfo that 
one-third of this is of fb hilly a nature that a wheel-plough 
cannot be ufed to advantage, there will reihain otle htlndred 
thoufand acres capable of being turned with the double fur- 
row plough. 

For the fake of argument, let it be alfo admitted that 
three horfesj a man, ^d i bo^, with the common plough 
of the Country, will turn ah acre a day, and that the double 
t>lough with four hOrfes, and the fame number of atteridaht^, 
will turn two acres; Thie number of acfes will of confe - 
quence l)e ploughed iti half thif time, drid the difference ih 
^xpence cannot isxceed two (hilling^ per day. Here xhdx , 
might be a faving of twenty thoufand pounds pei* anhuih 
in this article alone, befides the ineflimable advantage df 
isxpediting wbrk at certain feafohs. 

Some may doubt the poilibility of making the double 
plough fo generally ufeful ; but I can truly fay, I USve never 
yet found an inftance where it could not be Worked to 
advantage) and it is well known, that, in the various trials 
made imder the aufpices of the Bath Society, on lands of 
the moii difficult naiu^e^ the double plough has always gained 
the prizes 

In the counties of Wilts and Dbrfet, whei^ three ]axgt 
and powerful horfes are put to a fingle plough, the faving by 
fuch aninffaiiment would be immenfej and this I can con- 
&m, by the teftimony of fome eminent farmery of the firf!- 

named 
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named county, ^ho, in confequence of my recommendadon^ 
have introduced tbemi on their reipedlive farms^ wkh ffem 
profit and fuc^efs^ 



lOtMy. Sow earhf in expofid and cold fituQUtmsi and be particu-^ 
larfy careful not to plough or harrow in wet weather. 

Tlie nccdifity of this caution b fo well known toall pnu> 
AcA firmers, that I need not, I tn^, enforce it« 

I ith. Dejlroy Rats and Mice. 

The depredations of thefe vermin are too important to 
fce overlooked* A fenfiUe fiurmer of my acquaintance thiiik% 
that by them and birds a twentieth part of the com of ^ 
kingdom i$ devoured. Com in boms they hav^free accds 
to, and it is very difficuk ta keep the mows on (bdles freer 
from them . If they are not brought in from the com field, 
a (tick, a rake, a pike, or any other body carele&ly placed 
againft the mow, wiU introduce them. 

De(hii(5Uve, therefore, as they muft be, it behoves all 
. Curmers to make their flau^er a general concern, and it 
mi^ be done by a painfli race# 

latk Introduce Threjhing Machines J* 

Thele are common in the Nortfiem parts of this lungdooay 

and in Scotland; and from the accounts I have received, 

anfwer the ..puipoi^ tlureihing the com both wett s|iW ex- 

. peditioufly* There appears to be but one otye^ioQ^ wUch 

* A fitnple engine for weighing c^e alinfe U alfo a defirable thing; 
^^ %. Query. Is the ftraw equally palatable to the cattle I 

is. 
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is, tke' lefiSnliilg t£ in»d»or labour in the winter months. As 
a fabititute fc^ which, let the farmer houfe all his cattle, 
drain his wet lands, colleA minure, &c. and employ tht 
barn-nien in thefe qccapatibns. 

ijth* Let all Vnmahed Corn be fold by wiighu 

The diiTerent meafures of this kingdom, and the confu- 
ifion incident thereto, were fo notbricJus, that great p^ns 
have been taken by the houfes of parliameiit to introduce 
ione general (hndard meajfure, and the z&k of the legiilature 
have been followed up by the moft adlive exertions of the 
ma^rate. 

By thefe mieans, the Winchefter meafure is plxtty j^cneral^ 
dnd in refpe£t to this county I may add, to the great benefit 
ef the idler^ arid the greai loss if the purchaser. The cal- 
culation in refpe£): to the comp^tive pricie between the old 
tnd new nieafure^ was formed on the difference between 
icight and nine gallons, but this is erroneous; the bid mea- 
fure of the county was not lefs than liine gallons sLnd a half^ 
and in fome inftance^ ten gallons, io that the buyer ^ves 
feven br dght per cent, more than he ought to giVe; and I 
humbly think that weight would be a bettisr fbndard, a^ the 
drier and plumper the corn is, the heavier it Weighs. 

14th. Grant Lo'ng Leafes. , 

AH farmers who have f{Mrit enough to improve theit 
eftates, fhould have fome fecurity for being reimburfed the 
expence. Where a man's tenure is precarious, and fubje& 
to the whim and caprice of a landlord, little improvement 
can be exped^ed. Upon uiiimproved ferms, fuch as wafles, 
commons, &c. newly inclofed, a coniiderable expenditure is 

neceflary 
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neceflary to bring them into order. Here the t^nattit (hbxxli 
have a leafe of twenty-one years^ and the rent to advance 
at fixed periods } for indance, fuppofe the land in its ori^nal 
Aate to be worth, when indofed and aqcompanied with ne-^ 
ccflary buildings, five (hillings per acre; this rent, if the 
tenant is to pay all expences of cultivation, fhouJd continue 
feven years; at the expiration of which time, he fhould be*, 
advanced to ten (hillings, and at the end of fourteen years, 
tb fifteen (hillings per acre. 

Or the following method might bei adopted; let the 
I^dlord pay ^U expenses of cultivation, manuring, &c'. and 
charge five per cent, on the expenditure, allowing the peri- 
odical advance to be proportionably lefs. At all events, the 
intereft of the tenant (hould be better preferved than at prc- 
(bnt; but this is fo tropious a fubje<£t, that, I muft forbear 
entering^intd it, rtbt doubting but it will be ably treated by 
fome of your nurfier'aus torf-effiohdents. 

15 th. Sow more Sainfoin on the Jlone-^brajh lands j and on 
all oiher fails congenial thereto. 

16th. Roll all 6rdss Land once a par at leaji^ with a 
heathy rollefj and ah/lain from ploughing your Jtrable Land in 
wet weather4 

1 7th. Set all Pease and Beans in lines from North to Southy 
and hoe the?n twice at leafli 

1 8th. Devote at leajl one quarter part of your Turnip Land 
to the Ruta-Baga or Swedijh "Turnip* 

\ 

' This fbdt will bear the utmo(f fe verity of weather, and 
will remain found when the other turnips are all rotten. 
The feed (hould be fown the beginning of May, and treated 
in other refpeSs like the common turnip. The root ddei 
not attain tlie fize, but is much weightier, and confequentfy 
,more nutritious. 
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igih. As in every point of view this county appears 
' from its foil and fituation to be better adapted to grafs than 
arable^ it dcfeiVcs enquiry, whether ftock could not profit- 
ably be kept on grafs land alone^ without the aid of winter 
roots. The argument for ploughing arifes from a wi(h of 
having ftraw to make manure, and turnips to fupport (lock 
in the winter feafon. But whenever the plough (s put into 
the hand of the generality of farmers, the land is from that 
time in a (late of degradation, and its value reduced at leaft 
I OS. per acre, in comparifon wtdi contiguous grafs land. 

Grafr^ therefore, (hould be con(idered as the ultimate 
improvement of land in the Wedem part of the county of 
Somer&t. 



CONCLUSION, 

THIS county does not niife grain fufficient for its con- 
Aimption, nor are the climate and foil of many parts thereof 
favourable to com farming; yet, were all the improvements 
before fuggeded to take place, there cannot be a doubt but 
that the produce of the foil might be increafed at leaft one- 
third. 

The advanced rent which might be produced by draining 
the mar(hes, and by inclo(ing and cultivating the common 
fields and wafte lands, may, according to the moft moderate 
calculation, be thus eftimated :«-^ 

No. ofjicreu | De/cnptiort. I Jneredfed Rent, \ , Total Jnereafi, 



30^000 

20i000 
65,000 



Marih lands 
Coxnmon field 
Uncultivated 
wafte 



^•• 


u 


d. 


£' 





15 





22,500 





s 





5,000 





5 





16,250 perann. 



43.7SO 



T« 
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To which may be added> a c:qpacity of Improvement iii 
ihe arable and paftore bnds mclcfsdy of at lisaft five ihilUngi 
i^acre, amoiimicu[ to naore thaii 213,000]. per annum^ 
vrtich increafed rent^ at thirty years purchtfe^ would exceed 
fix millions. 

Thefe Uefled dSeS& woiitd be the natural coniequence of 
ttiat fpirit of induftry which publick eitooiiragement would 
excite^ would add greatly to the capital of the nation, and 
be much more valuable than any foreign conqueft of treble 
the amount. Would to Gckl that nations would leam 
wifiJom^ and inftead of cov^etii^ AAant territory^ improve 
to the utmofl that whidi th^ pofiefs ! 



IT now only remains for me to apologize to*the hdriour- 
aUe Boards for the deiukory and prdcraftiitated way in which 
this Report has been executed. 

The various publick as well as private bufinefs> in which 
I was engaged prior to my undertaking this furvey, could 
not be difpenfed with; I have^ therefore, only had it in my 
power to fnatch an occafional hour from other numerous 
avocations. Had riot niy general knowledge of the county^ 
and particularly of the Nortliern and. Middle diftrids, ena- 
bled me to write on its practices without a perfonal fiirvey, 
I muft have declined the undertaking. As it is, I have felt, 
and Aill feel^ a confiderable portion of regret that I did not 
refign the appointment, as the Board might have then fe- 
le£ied fome perfon poiTefled not only of nxore leifure but of 
fuperior ability. 

With 
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Whh a fincere with that the eflablifhment of an Agriciid- 
tural Board may be attended with all thofe happy confe« 
quences, which ks mod languioe fupporters candefire^ 

I remain, 

Their moft humble fcnrant, ' 



J, BILLINGSLEY. 



4fimck-Gr(mi, 08^ ^h 1794' 
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Fige t6, line 6, for Wirtmt read Weflon. 

»— • 6o» 1. 5, f. qualifying r. quaUtyiHg, 

^i— M tsi, !• i8» f. thirteen ctut. r. oxtf hundred ctot. three quarteri^ 

*i»— 202, ]. 3 from the bottom, f. irregation r, irrigation. 

I 2i6, !• 6, f. lA 4J. r* 41* 
*— *- S33» 1* 3 from the bottom, f: becMSe r. ieceme, 
*—— 252, 1. 8 from the bottom, f. difiingush r. diftingui/lu 
•-^- 2639 L 9, f. d t* ^ 
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A DESCRIPTION OF 

ROBERT WELDON*s 
IJYDROSTATICK or CAISSO|J-LOCK, 

Which 18 now building and nearly completed 
Pn the SoMEBSET Coal-Cakal near C00MB-HAT4 

ilOUT THBtEB MILES FI^QM BATH. 



A S many impediments arife in the progrels of Canals} 

•f ^ Firsts Froni a wapt of \vatcr to fupply locks in diy 

feafons and elevated fituatigns, 

2dfy* In crofTmg valleys by expenfiye aquedu£b j 
3^/^. Tqnneling ^ough hills and high grounds ^ 
And ^bfyy The gre^t delay occafioned by paffing many 

Iqcks where the imevennefs of the country renders if un£i- 

vourable for canals ; 
R. Weldon, after having devoted many years ftudyand 

indefatigable labour to avoid thefe dif&culties, and to accom- 

plifh this great objed, now oflfers to the publick a defcription 

of his HydroAatick or Caiilbn Lock. 

The drawing annexed prefents a perfpedive view of the 

machine or contrivance by which the conveyance is to be 

eScQedj and of the infide of a iock, or pound, in which it 

is immerfed. 

A. confifts of a trunk orcaiflbn made of wood, and of 

dicnenfions equal to the reception of 9, commercial veiTel of 

twcn^f 
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twenty-five or thirty tons burthen) at each end thereof Is 9 
door-way, which the boat, ice. is to be floated through into 
INT out of the caiflbn, aqd being received therein, and the 
door then fhut, \f ith a given quantity of water to float the 
Ixnt, and counterppifc the caiflbn, fo as to make it the fame 
^pecifick gravity with thie water in which it it imxBarSod^ it 
inay then be eafily raifed Cfr lowered at pleafure, either by 
deftroyiqg tl^e eq^ulibrium, by admittjng a fmaH quantity 
of water into the caiflbr^ through a valve coi^ru£ted for tha( 
purpofe, or by difcharg^g ^ fimilar quai^tity ^iroug^ anc^- 
|her valve, or by chains an4 rollers, as in the drawing ai>> 
iiexed^ from one levd to another, and the bttat be floated 

from the caiiTon into the canal; the water in the caiflbn and 

I I • • • • 

that in the canf^ having bodi the fem^ ley^) whUft the cqht 
Yeyance is effected* 

B. is one fide iht bottom, and one end of the lock Of 
cjftetn In which the caiflbn i$ imm^fed, which is bqSt of 
free^ftoney and of the following din^enfions, viz. from the 
foundation to the top of the yrall fixty-fix fc;et, length fix>m 
out to out eigt)ty-eight feet, width in the ipiddle twenty 
feet| ditto at each end eleyen feet and half, vpd the perpen- 
dicular height from the fur^ce of th^ lower cai^ to that of 
the upper canal forty-fix feet. 

C. The ^oor at each end of the cafflbn, which ihuts intq 
a rabbet, the frame pro]e£tii^ about threp inches beyond 
the door when Ihi^t^ 

D» An aperture at each end of the ciftem ojr lock^ comh- 
municating w^th the upper and lower canal, w^th a Aiding 
door or gate^ v/hich are counterpoifed like a common fa(h» 
and wound up by wheel and pinion, to receive the end of 
the caifibn, to which it i$ clqfe|y fitted at the time the boat 
is received or deliyere^* 

^ WEX.D0N, 
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R. Weldon, having devpted the whole of hjs time to 
the fuperintendance of this great worH fince the commence- 
ment of it, he hopes will be a fufficient excufe for not 
having the whole hiftory of it ready for the prefs, but flat- 
ters himfelf to have it complete to lay before the publicly 
(with engravings and references to every part diftinft, an4 
carefully copied from the original drawings after which the 
prefent machine is conftrufted) in a few imonths. 



flxtrail from an Auount of a Provifion made upon an, 
Inclofure^ forfupplying the Pi)or with FueU 

(Ccpimunicated by Edward Parry, e{^.) 

UPON the inclofure of the parifti of Little-Dunham^ 
in Norfolk, ip the year 1794, being Lord of the Manor, I 
got a clayfe inferted, diredling the Commiffioners to fet out 
a parcel of land to be called the Poor's EJlate^ to be vefte4 
in the lord of the manor, redor, churchwardens, and over- 
feers of the poor for the time being, and to be let by theni 
for twenty-one years on leafe ; the rents and profits to be 
Jaid out by them in fuel, to be delivered at the cottages of 
the poor, in fuch proportions as the truftees fhould think; 
proper. 

Although the prejudices of tlic poor, againft the inclofure^ 
were very great before it took place 5 the moment they faw 
the land inclofed, and let as the poor's ejlate for twenty-one 
years by auction, at the rate of 50I. a year, (although only 
^ftimated by the Commiffioners at 20I. a year) they were 
highly gratified; and have indeed great reafon to rejoice, as 
they will now be mofl an^ply fupplied with that great com- 
fort 
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fort of life. Th}s wa* fo evident, that fome Jieighbouring 
inclofures have followed the example, and it appears to me 
to be advifeable that fuch a plan Ihould be generally niade 
known. 

The firft idea yas to fell the land, apd place the money 
in the pqblick funds, in order to produce a larger income; 
but I found that was not underAood by the poor: they (aid 
they might at any time be deprived of the money, and they 
had no intereil im the land inclofed; whereas, in the mode 
purfued, they confidered themfelves as having a permanent 
and improveable eftate, which their children would inherit. 
Thefe prejudices are valuable ; as in their confequences they 
produce, if attended to, indu(fay apd content. 

I have had occafion to obferve, as to fuel, which is cer- 
tainly an important article to the poor, that where there are 
commons, the icjeal advantage of cutting flags, peat^ or 
whins, often caufes a poor man to fpend more time aftqf 
fuch fuel, than, if he reckoned his labour, would purchafe 
for (lim double the quantity of good firing. 
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